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Now-—liquid muscles for decorative fabrics! 


EXTILE manufacturers have long sought to improve the per- 
formance of fabrics designed for upholstery, drapes, mattress 
ticking, handbags, footwear and similar uses. 


Many types of undercoatings were tried. Some improved strength 
and durability, but brittle feel, reduced flexibility and resilience, 
high cost, objectionable odor, poor adhesion and lack of perma- 
nence were added problems. 


The ultimate solution was a coating based on PLIOLITE LATEX. 
Barely visible, this lightweight, odorless backing muscles fabrics 
(> 4(@)4il: in every direction, permits them to retain shape after severe 
i" r stretching, ends wrinkling. It also improves body and drape and 
i binds the fibers in place, increasing resistance to raveling, tearing 
LATEX and snagging. And it’s permanent! 





PLIOLITE LATEX is the family name for a series of styrene copoly- 
4 mer dispersions —ranging from rubbery to resinous in nature 
oo la, —Which are helping manufacturers of textile, paper, 
¥ leather and rubber products strengthen their sales 

« GOO0oD.- Y 4 AR with improved appearance or performance. What 
= ry can PLIOLITE LATEX do for you? For details, write: 
Goodyear, Chemica! Division, Dept. G-9415, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHI Al 


fen, 1 on f, Pitewie ~T. M.'s The Goodyear rear . pany, Akron, 0 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 




































“Like adding another 
full-time salesman— 
for only $75 a month” 


That’s what one company found when it 
used Long Distance systematically 


Recently the sales manager for an eastern electrical 
company decided to find out how Long Distance 
could be used to increase sales at low cost. 


He called in a telephone company representative. 
They worked out a plan for integrating Long 
Distance into the company’s sales program. The 
plan was tried—and results were measured, 


The sales manager’s summary: “The increased 
efficiency and additional orders preduced by Long 
Distance are worth as much to us as one mor: 
full-time salesman on the road.” The cost: only 
$75 a month. 


We have some specific suggestions on how Long 
Distance can save time and produce more sales 
in your business. We'd like to pass them along to 
you. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


A representative will visit you at your convenience. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some exompies: 


Washington, 0.C., to San Francisco . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Cali by Number. it’s Twice as Fast. 
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EDER-ROOT 


Flip the switch up . . . the counter adds. Flip it 
down . . . it subtracts. And this 2-way countability 
makes this new counter a distinct asset to modern 
systems of automation, control engineering and 
stock control. Readily adaptable, easily installed 
and connected to existing circuits, the Veeder- 
Root “ plus or minus” counter is a reliable double- 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
WARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


check on the operation of machines, processes, 
systems. And it’s just one of scores of standard and 
special Veeder-Root Counters for every field of 
reckoning from atomics to electronics to automa- 
tion. What is your counting problem? Let’s put a 
mathematical eye on it . . . write: 


Chicago 6, il, « pe Vor 19, 06, ¥. + Greenville, $. C. 
Montreal 2, Conada Dundee, Scotland 
Offices ond Agents in Principal Cities 


“The Name that Counts” 
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AIR Parcel Post 


is five times faster 


IN A HURRY! Goes coast-to- 
coast overnight, circles the 
globe in a few days—makes 
the whole world your 
market, 


WITHOUT WORRY! Air Par- 
cel Post requires no complex 
forms, gets priority hand- 
ling a prompt delivery. 


AT LOW COST! Send one 
pound to France, for in- 
stance, for only $2.54-~ 
from anywhere A the U.S, 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office, 
And for even speedier 
service, mail often through- 
out the business day. 


AIR Parcel Post f 


> and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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15 years 
after it was 
built... 








30 years 
after it was 
built... 


This STAINLESS “Covered Bridge” is EVE2-NEW 


Ph ded 


The top photograph of the AL Stairless 
Steel-surfaced concourse that connects the 
Chicago Daily News building with the 
North Western station was taken about 
1939-40. The lower picture was made early 
in 1955. There's no discernible change. 
Siecle S'pagee on stain: as bei ov's salaten chait elas il be Ast 
— 1 i ell will stu ju 
finishes, Mapecn” as good as new. No one knows bow lon 
sae AL Stainless actually will last, but it coul 
neti a be for centuries, if required. And all che 


F “tad Building ae time it requifes no parucular maintenance, 


wage pages of val- 
Stalls ALA Pile Noo 200. 


ress report on methods. 
ALA No. sit. 








= or refinishing—just occasional 
ing to remove the grime that isn't 


carried away naturally by wind and rain. 
No other architectural metal can match 
stainless steel in these properties. Not one 
can last as long, cost as little co maintain, 
and prove as economical in the long run. 
@ Use AL Stainless in your projects, for 
maximum service and lastin oon , both 
im exteriors and interiors. Ask ~ any 
help you need. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


weo sete 


9 tet eo For Stainless Steel in ALL Forms—call » 
vetoes Allegheny [udlum 
Address Dept. W-671 


; Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Stee! plonts 





Ball Bearings 


Cylindrical Roller Bearings 


Spherical Rolier Bearings 


Pe) Sind se 
<lusow Tapered Roller Bearings* 


The broadest product line in the anti-friction field. 


acs” ~— and its field engineers — are now adding 
Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings to their recom- 
mendations. 


Constantly working to broaden the @cs” line— 
to make “the right bearing in the right place” a 
watchword throughout industry, @cse has re- 
cently introduced new lines of pillow blocks, 
styles and sizes of Max type ball bearings, the 
improved Type “C” Spherical roller bearing. 


And now 0s offers Tyson Tapered Roller 
Bearings. 

This means that from @0s@ you get the broad- 
est range of types and sizes of anti-friction 
bearings and the most extensive anti-friction 
experience. 

More today, than ever before, dealing with 
acsr Field Engineers assures you of the right 
bearing in the right place. 7046 


*Manufactured by TYSON BEARING CORP, affiliated 
with S&P Industries, Inc. as «@ subsidiary. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 
manutacturers of S&F and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 





Why insurance against 


major medical expenses 


is essential for your employees . . . and for you! 


When any employee or a member of his family is a victim 
of a really serious medical setback—it can be a terrible 
blow to him financially, physically and mentally. For when 
costs skyrocket beyond the benefits payable under basic 
medical plans, he may find that his savings, his security, his 
ability to do a job well-—have suffered serious damage. 


Protection from such crushing personal misfortune is not 
only extremely desirable, but is also available. Administra- 
tors of employee benefit plans are intensely interested in 
establishing this further safeguard for employees. Employees 
realizing the limitations of basic plans want plans which in- 
clude this additional family protection. 


Today's rising medical costs make Travelers Major Medical Expense insurance 


an urgently needed form of Group coverage. Why not get information from 


your nearby Travelers agent or broker — or fill in and mail the coupon — soon. 


Please send me further information concerning 


Travelers Major Medical Expense insurance 
Name 


Stree... 


YOU WILL GE 
WELL ERVED 6Y 


TRAVELERS 


INGURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance 
including « Life + Accident + Group « 
Automobile « Casualty « Fire 
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Protective covers of coated SUPERLITE’ Nylon Fabric, 
are immune to weather, cut operating and repair costs 


Covers male of coated Superlite have more than 
double the life expectancy over ordinary tarpaulins or 
protective covers, and cut labor handlings at least one- 
third, A standard 32-foot trailer, using coated Superlite, 
saves $78 per year (average). 





Motor boating 


For boat covers, hatch 
covers, spray shields, deck 
covers, sail bags, and many 
other specialized uses in 
the marine industry. 


Athletic fields 


Waterproof, mildew and 
rot resistant, light is 
weight, tarpaulins of 
coated Superlite will cut 
operating costs, protect 
athletic fields better. 


For water tank liners, silo 
covers, ground silage, 
tents, implement covers, 
fumi tents, prod 
canopies, hay covers, 
storage covers, etc. 





Geared to the needs of Industry 


SUPERLITE 


SUPERLITE I1—2% oz. Nylon « SUPERLITE V—5 oz. Nylon 


AMEROTRON CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL SALES DIVISION +« A TEXTRON AMERICAN COMPANY 


blished reputati who meet the most rigid quality-control 
sell Superlite coated products. Look for these seals, 





Oaly coaters of 





? “ss °F 


ACMETEX 


SUPERLITE 
The H. M. Sewyer & Son Co. 
Watertown, Mass. 


SUPERLITE 
Bac 








FEATURES OF COATED SUPERLITE 
Light weight. Superlite weighs only one-third to one-half 


as much as conventional protective covers. 


High Strength. Superlite has 3 times the tear strength of 
ordinary tarpaulins or protective covers. 


Permanently Waterproof, not merely water-repellent. 
Permanently resists deterioration by mildew, bacterial 
action, unaffected by gasoline, oil, etc., easily cleaned. 


Does not stiffen in cold weather, handles easily in all 


extremes of temperature. 


Ease of Repair. Can be repaired on the road—on the job 
—in the shop—with repair kits it is as simple to repair as 
@ puncture or tear on a tire innertube. No chance of 
cargo damage. 
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Industrial Sales Division, Amerotron Corporation 
Dept. BW1, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. ¥ 


Gentlemen: Send me free illustrated booklet explaining cost 
saving, labor saving, time saving, protective covers 
of coated SUPERLITE Nylon Fabric. 








City State 





*Registration pending 








WIRE 


FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL & 
=i a hong -el ile 
o-)-lelelelens 


TRANSPORTATION 


WiREMAK 


ER FOR 


Since 
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Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic— that is 


Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 


of transistor or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 


two stories high 


power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 


like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment. 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains Belden has the 


wire for the job— Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company 


Chicago 80, Illinois 


BELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL INCLUDING 


Mog 











READERS REPORT 





Not Playing Santa 


Dear Sir: 

As one who has been a reader of 
your magazine for a number of 
years, I would like to offer some 
criticisms of the article “The Wheat 
Belt Has Its Say on Controls” 
[BW—Jul.2°55,p29]. . . . 

We object strongly first, to the 
use of the term “Santa Claus,” and 
the implication that agriculture is 
the recipient of special gifts from 
the rest of the country. Secondly, 
we must object to the statement 
that it costs $1.00 to produce a 
bushel of wheat. 

The statement in your article that 
the result of the national referen- 
dum looks like a straight pocket- 
book vote is probably as correct 
an analysis as can be made. The 
major decisions concerning the 
economic well-being of all indus- 
tries at present is based on this 
same fact. The choice given the 
wheat farmer in the recent vote 
was not a very bright one had he 
voted “yes” or “no.” The farmer 
would like to receive “parity” for 
his products, which is a measure 
of fair relationship between what 
the farmer sells and what he must 
buy in turn. The fact remains that 
over-all commodity price index 
has remained fairly steady for the 
past year. The farm-costs index 
also remains about the same as a 
year ago, but the parity ratio, how- 
ever, equals a 15-year low of 86, 
which is down from last month and 
off from a year ago. 

From the standpoint of size of 
business, agriculture is the least 
subsidized of any business in the 
United States. Very little is said 
about the costs, hidden or other- 
wise, that go into practically every 
segment of American industry and 
which come out of the public 
purse. National magazines too 
often carry articles which indicate 
the farmer makes a soft living at 
the expense of the general tax- 
payer. We realize that a short 
article such as yours cannot give 
the entire picture. Frequently the 
implications are such that an en- 
tirely wrong impression is left with 
the reader. 

Now, about the statement that 
wheat can be produced at $1.00 
per bushel. It is true that costs 
range from $30.00 to $35.00 per 
acre. This covers only the actual 
out-of-pocket costs of oil, gas, and 
operating expenses. It does not 
take into consideration the inter- 
est on investment, nor does it pay 
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BEST WAY TO WIPE OFF DOWN TIME! 


speciry SIRVENE 


There are lots of reasons why so many leading ma- designs for critical service, investigate Sirvene. You'll 
chine tool builders agree on Sirvene wipers. You'll find the unmatched experience of C/R Sirvene engi- 
find them tops in design, quality and service. neers of great help in meeting your specifications, 
Sirvene wipers are molded as precisely as the set- 
ting on a lathe. They must be . . . to exclude fine abra- 
sives and chips, water emulsions or other corrosive 
materials from bearings. Another reason is their 
broad resistance to oils, chemicals, solvents, tempera- 
tures, abrasion and wear. New metal face and metal 
cased wipers furnished 22” long with smudge-free, 
grey synthetic rubber. 
Whether you require wipers of standard or special 


@eT the basic information on this versatile material. 
“Engineering with Sirvene’’ will be sent on request 
at no charge. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1301 Elston Avense SIFVENE ©O'1V'SION Chicago 22, Mlincls 
Other c/Rr products 


O11 SEALs: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion * Conpor: Controlled porosity mechan- 
ical leather packings and other sealing products * Sinvis: Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 

















Gerage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. lerge, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser +’ ++ 


THEY'RE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors, Here's why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and 
damp-dries the floor—all in one operation! Job- fitted to specific 
needs, a Serubber-Vae provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, 
Setol Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of 
combination-machine-scrubbing .. . emulsifies grimy oil and grease 
instantaneously for fast, thorough removal by the machine's power- 
ful vac. Moreover, Setol retains its strength longer than average 
alkaline cleansers. This, too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves 
on materials ... and cuts operating time of the machine, which in 
turn reduces labor costs. 


The Serubber-Vac shown above is Finnell’s 213P, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 26-inch brush spread, and is 
capeble of cleaning up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes sizes 
for small, vast, and intermediate operations (available on lease or 
purchase plan) ... also a full line of fast-acting cleansers. In fact, 
Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonsiration, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 38074 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
Le itt 
PRINCIPAL 
Powis Scauhbing and Polishing THachinas ~ fabal i 


FINHELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators m+ 











the farmer for his labor and man- 
agement costs. With the present 
cost of equipment and machinery, 
the farmer has about the highest in- 
vestment cost of any industry per 
unit of production. 

Marx KOEHNKE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWERS ASSN. 
ALLIANCE, NEBR. 


Dear Sir: 

I got a charge from “The Wheat 
Belt Has Its Say on Controls.” .. . 
It is a propaganda piece and not a 
specimen of reporting. . . . 

I don’t want to see consumers 
gouged to buy food, but that time 
will come if our citizenry con- 
tinues to run the farmer down to 
a hand to mouth existence. Our 
citizens should be on their knees 
thanking God for an abundance 
of food at prices that can be easily 
paid. 100% of parity is not a high 
price to farmers—it is a fair 
price... . 

I hope your statement that it 
costs a dollar a bushel to raise 
wheat is a misprint. If it isn’t a 
misprint, pick up a farm survey 
sheet, hand it to your reporter, give 
him a good calculator, assign him 
three statisticians and see if he can 
raise wneat for one dollar a bushel. 

Haro_p A. BLUME 
GLENBURN, N. DAK. 


* The term “Santa Claus” was not 
supposed to give the impression 
that payments to farmers are hand- 
outs. Nor did BW intend to put 
the farmer in the position of a 
“poor relation,” but tried instead 
to give an economic picture of 
what is happening to him. 

The figure of $1 to produce a 
bushel of wheat came to us from 
a reporter in the wheat belt. He 
specified Cheyenne County, Neb., 
in his report on the cost and the 
return to the farmer. Again, it may 
be a matter of what is included in 
costs. 


A Disarming Note 


Dear Sir 

The American people generally 
have come to believe that Western 
proposals for disarmament inspec- 
tion and control are “foolproof” 
and that the Soviet Union would 
not accept them in the foreseeable 
future. 

In the light of recently published 
reports of Soviet proposals and 
other documents before the United 
Nations Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee both these assumptions re- 
quire re-examination. 
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When a popcorn vendor takes inventory, 
he checks the salt and hutter and makes a 
rough guess at how much corn’s in the 
popper. Guesswork likewise establishes 
the work-in-process figure in many a 
company’s monthly statement. 

Hence this board chairman’s uneasi- 
ness. He has only an estimate on the 
value of goods going through the shop. 
He doesn’t know how much has been 
actually invested in them — collectively or 
by type of product. Under existing pro- 
cedures, he can’t find out for weeks, till 
a detailed physical inventory is taken. 

As it happened, one of the directors 
knew about Keysort punched-card 
accounting. He gave us a plug. 


Next day, the McBee man showed the 
chairman how Keysort could give him 
exactly what he wanted, and on time, too 
— by the 4th of each month. Result: no 
more “guesstimates” in this company’s 
statements. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and 
give them to you fast. On your desk 
monthly, weekly, daily —as your needs 
require. Whether you run a titan of in- 
dustry or a 100-man branch plant. And 
at remarkably low cost. 

The McBee man near you can show you 
how it’s done. Jt will take him one hour, 
from start to finish. Phone him or write us. 


McBEE © KEYSORT 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio +* Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities « In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 














Tough to pack it? DRUMPAK IT! 





CORRUGATED AND 
SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 





Because of its unusual adapt- 
ability in size and shape, a wide 
range of products are being 
profitably shipped in Drumpak. 
Water heaters, air conditioners, 
furnaces, forgings, carpets and 
bulk chemicals are just a few. 
The Gaylord-originated Drum- 
pak design cuts packing costs, 
speeds product handling, gives 
greater protection and is casier 
for the customer to open. 


You'd be interested in some of 
our Drumpak cost-saving case 
histories. Call your nearby 
Gaylord sales office. 


SALES OFFISES FROM COAST TO COAST # CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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It now appears that the U.S.S.R. 
and the major Western powers have 
considerably narrowed their differ- 
ences. Disagreement remains as to 
disarmament control, but the dif- 
ferences are more of degree than 
of kind. 

Further, it is possible that the 
Soviet Union at the Geneva Con- 
ference may seek to trade its agree- 
ment to the Western inspection 
system for political concessions on 
issues it has raised. 

Convinced of persistent Soviet 
intransigence, Americans have had 
little incentive to examine the ef- 
fectiveness of our disarmament 
proposals. 

United World Federalists has 
consistently maintained that “fool- 
proof” disarmament requires more 
fundamental steps. First, disarma- 
ment must deprive nations of all 
significant weapons, leaving to the 
nations only such police units as 
will be necessary for maintaining 
internal order. Second, the United 
Nations must recruit, train and 
command its own inspection, police 
and armed forces. . . . Third, 
armament controls must be ‘ap- 
plicable to individuais as well as 
nations, so that violators can be 
apprehended, tried and punished, 
Fourth, the General Assembly must 
bear responsibility for enforcement 
of disarmament, and no nation can 
have a veto over the implementa~- 
tion of disarmament. Fifth, more 
adequate means for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes musi be 
available under just world law. 
Finally, no nation can afford to ac- 
cept any system that cannot en- 
force compliance. 

C. M. STANLEY 
PRESIDENT 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. 'Y. 


Supporters of Dow 


Dear Sir: 

In your article about GM's em- 
ployee stock purchase plan, BUstI- 
NESS WEEK [Jul.16'55,p30], you 
state, “Not all plans have had un- 
qualified success. Participation in 
Dow Chemical’s plan got up to 45 
per cent of eligible employees, and 
in 1952 employees oversubscribed 
the 45,000 shares offered. But in the 
fall of 1953 Dow postponed the 
offering to employees. The rea- 
son—the market slid and workers 
lost interest.” 

As a Dow employee who has 
considered it a privilege to par- 
ticipate in each of the company’s 
stock plans since 1948, I question 
the validity of the latter statement. 

It may well be that a period of 
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The building 
- youre sitting in... 


How much of it moved over the Western Maryland? 


Carloads ... trainloads ...of building materials, 
travel the Western Maryland “short cut.” Many of them start 
their travels from Western Maryland territory. 


Often a Western Maryland waybill reads like a contractor’s 
bill of materials: structural steel, iron and steel pipe, 
steel reinforcing rods, cement, brick and tile, building paper, 
wallboard, insulation, plaster, plate glass. 


Take cement, for example. Western Maryland carries thousands 
of carloads yearly—most of it made “on line.” You recognize 
the brands—Lehigh, Medusa, North American. 

If you are interested in building buildings, you appreciate 
the promptness of Western Maryland deliveries. And your 
expediters appreciate the Western Maryland’s hour-after-hour 
reporting service. 


If you are interested in building a business, there are 
scores of sites close to abundant supplies of raw, and 
semi-manufactured, materials in the region served by the 
Western Maryland. They are awaiting utilization by 
men of energy and vision. We'd like to tell you about them. 


Better, we'd like to show them to you. Write or phone us, 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Short Cut for Fast Freight 








What's so “Special” 
about this “Standard”? 


This is an ordinary stove bolt —A “Standard” fastener in the 
jargon of the bolt and nut industry. 


But there’s something “special” about it, too. That something 
“special” has to do with the many extra values Lamson & Sessions 
offers its customers over and above high product quality. 


For instance, behind every Lamson fastener are research facilities 
and engineering talent unexcelled in the industry. 


There's a practical, workable “Statistical Quality Control” system 
upon which you can depend. 


There's an awareness on our part that the customer deserves the 
est in efficient service... minus costly mistakes in fulfilling 
specifications or shipping. 

Finally, there's that feeling of confidence our customers enjoy, 
based on Lamson’s 88-year reputation for fair and honest dealing. 


These are just a few of the “specials” Lamson & Sessions delivers 
to its customers .. . even when they buy “Standards”. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON B SESSIONS Co. « Generst Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Plents ct Clevelend and Kent, Ohio + Birmingham « Chicogo 





a sluggish or bearish market is not 
a good time for a company to 
make any kind of a stock offering, 
but it seems presumptuous to state 
that the employees lost interest. 
Since no offering was made it is 
hardly possible at this point to say 
whether interest would have been 
high or low. 

I am chiefly concerned, however, 
because your statement leaves the 
impression that Dow has given up 
the program as disappointing. On 
the contrary, Dow management 
has publicly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the inter- 
est shown. Further, you completely 
ignored the fact that the company 
subsequently offered its sixth em- 
ployee stock purchase plan in the 
fall of 1954, which I understand 
was subscribed by almost 40 per 
cent of the eligible employees. 

I don’t know how successful you 
have to be to be a success, but from 
what I read and hear of stock 
plans generally, | have the impres- 
sion that percentages in this range 
are regarded as very good, par- 
ticularly when an offering is not 
limited to an executive or salaried 
group but is open to virtually all 
employees... 

You did a nice cover story on 
the Dow stock purchase plan in 
BUSINESS WEEK several years ago. 

W. R. CaPLe 
THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
MIDLAND, MICH. 


¢ BW apparently was not up to 
date on its information about 
Dow’s plan. We're glad to know 
it is a continuing success. 


The Sharpest Edge 


Dear Sir: 

Under your hedding of Personal 
Business [BW—Jul.9°55,p140] you 
have mentioned, “Forged stain- 
less steel has now been developed 
to a point where it will keep a 
keen edge as well as carbon steel.” 
May we disagree that “forged 
stainless is not the same thing as 
stamped.” Stamped stainless steel 
when made with high carbon con- 
tent, according to the best metal 
talent in the world, is the finest 
edge retaining steel that can be 
made. 

We also disagree that “all knives 
should be kept out of the dish- 
washer.” Good knives are made 
with wood impregnated with resin 
and can be put in the dishwasher. 

ALBERT M. Baer 
IMPERIAL KNIFE ASSOCIATED 
COs., INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Cleaning fit for a Queen... 


POWDER COMPANY 


SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS 
EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 


Beauty contest winner or captain of the kitchen, America’s 
budget-conscious ‘“‘queens’”’ owe a vote of thanks to mod- 
ern drycleaners, who keep a fresh-as-new sparkle on their 
pretty dresses. 


There’s a touch of Atlas in this picture. Drycleaners use 
Darco* activated carbon regularly to keep their cleaning sol- 
vent “clean”... to help make sure that your clothes always 
come out fresh and bright. 


Darco purifies scores of other products, from sugar to sulfa 
drugs. It’s one of a family of Atlas chemicals that put extra 
value in the things you buy for your business ur your home. If 
you use activated carbon, emulsifiers or moisture conditioners, 
we have some ideas and products that can help you. Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 











A word about 


the Steel Situation 


You may be wondering what new sup- 
ply problems you will have because 
of the recent set-back in steel produc- 
tion. Strike-loss estimates run to 
nearly a million tons—and even be- 
fore the strike, spot shortages had 
already been created by high demand. 

In this emergency period, as al- 
ways, Ryerson stocks undoubtedly 
can help you. Thousands of tons of 
certified quality steels are on hand at 
your nearby Ryerson plant—carbon 
steels, alloys, and stainless—and our 
stocks are being built up daily. In 
the few cases where the exact kind or 
size you need is not available locally 
we will check stocks at our 15 other 
plants for you. 

Remember too that when you order 
from Ryerson you not only have the 


world’s largest reservoir of steel stocks 
to draw on, but also the advantage of 
our long experience, unequalled facili- 
ties, and complete dedication to qual- 
ity of product and service. 

So for help on emergency or regular 
requirements—call your nearby 
Ryerson plant today. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK 
BARS, CARBON STEEL—Hot rolled and cold finished— 
rounds, squares, hexagons, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, beams, etc 
PLATES—Weiding and forming qual'ty, abrasion resisting, 
E-Z-Cut, flange quality, safety plate, etc. 

SHEETS & STRIP—tHot and cold rolled, many types and 
sizes, cut to exact sizes. 
TUBING—S U and 
tubes, hydraulic tubing, etc. 
ALLOY STEEL—Ali types including leaded alloys. 
STAINLESS—Allegheny metal bars, plates, sheets, pipe, 
tubing, fittings, etc. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS—Reinforcing bars, spirals, bar 
joists, wire mesh, etc. 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal fabrication, 


ided mechanical and boiler 





©) RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH 1, RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT; NEW YORK «© BOSTON «© PHILADELPHIA «+ CHARLOTTE, N.C. «© CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND 


DETROIT « PITTSBURGH «+ BUFFALO « CHICAGO «© MILWAUKEE «+ ST, LOUIS »« LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE © SEATTLE 
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Here’s the reason you’re beginning to hear so much about credit: 


* The nation’s output, rising for 12 months, has increased by about 
$26-billion from its 1954 low. That’s obviously good. 

* People have borrowed the money to pay for fully half that increased 
outpouring of goods and services. This isn’t quite so good; it might, con- 
ceivably, turn out disastrously, though that isn’t likely. 


to buy is an old American custom—almost an American 
invention, if Moscow will excuse such a claim. And it doubtless helps in 
no small measure to account for our standard of living. 


But it also helped produce the real estate crash of the thirties. 


Going into debt has the practical effect of creating new money. 


A loan to one man becomes another’s bank deposit as soon as there is 
a sale made. This pumps up the money supply, which, to the purists, is infla- 
tion just as surely as running the printing presses. 

The man in the street doesn’t see it as inflation until, under certain 
circumstances, the growing money supply boils up in rising prices. 

Such a price rise has not, as yet, resulted from mounting debt. 


It’s the inflation potential that has banking authorities increasingly on 
the edge of their seats. 


You see that in their latest moves to restrain the rise in consumer 
credit (page 32). You detect it, too, in their published statements (which are 
notably cautious though shunning any note of alarm). 

Some action is in the cards (page 37)—but nothing really stringent. 


The reason is obvious: Nobody wants to risk even crimping the boom, much 
less choking it. 


Washington most certainly won’t follow London’s curb on installment 
credit and the directive to curtail business loans (page 99). 


Quite aside from the fact that Britain has its election behind it while 
ours is still ahead, the symptoms here demand no such treatment. 


Looking at the growth of individual debt in this country, home mort- 
gages might at first glance seem more dangerous than consumer credit. 


Mortgage debt of individuals has gone up nearly $10-billion in a year, 
consumer borrowings by something over $3-billion. 

But mortgage payments stretch over 20 to 35 years. Installment pur- 
chases have to be paid off in 1% to 3 years in most cases. 


Installments thus actually are putting the greater strain on monthly 
pay checks of the people who are the habitual borrowers. 


Repayments on personal debt “will continue to absorb a growing share 
of personal income,” says the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


The bank notes, however, that “the share of income that is absorbed 
in repaying such debt has not risen so fast as the ratio of outstanding debt 
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to income. The explanation lies largely in the stretching out of maturities 
on home mortgage debt.” 

The Cleveland reserve bank finds repayments on consumer installment 
debt taking nearly 17% of personal income after taxes; the charge for 
meeting payments on home mortgages is only 5%. 

But note that the two together amount to a 22% lien on income. 

—e— 

Official policy has been, as everyone knows, to keep the banks on short . 
tether, feeding credit out only as needed. It’s rather like a fisherman with 
a big one on the hook—keeping a taut line by playing in and out rather 
than hauling away and running the risk of losing him. 

The Federal Reserve Board formally recognizes but doesn’t publicly 
deplore the sharp rise that is taking place in bank credit. 

Reviewing credit and money in 1955 in the July issue of its bulletin, 


the board points out that the $4-billion rise in all types of bank borrowings 
in the last six months is the biggest ever for this period. 


—e — 
Business has come from recovery to boom over the last 12 months 
without going to the banks for as much money as you might suppose. 
Partly that’s due to more cash retained out of rising earnings (and 
earnings present a pretty picture, page 30). And partly it’s due to raising 
more permanent capital. 
In any event, bank loans to business are up hardly $2-billion. 


This has combined, nevertheless, with other demand to raise the cost 
of borrowing (whether its from banks or by sale of bonds). 


—_—e— 


You get an incongruous price picture looking back at the past 12 months 
—and it may mislead you on what lies ahead. 


In a year of rising incomes, rising borrowings, and higher consumer 
spending, the cost of living has declined. 


Consumers have been getting their best price breaks on food and home 
furnishings, down about 2% in the last year (despite last month’s turn- 
around), And even on the one big cost-of-living item where prices still are 
rising—rents—the rate of advance has tapered quite substantially. 


Declining living costs in a year of rising business activity might lead 
you to think that productivity is outstripping the money supply. 


This can’t be flatly ruled out, but it seems quite doubtful. 


Lower food prices seem to stem directly from overwhelming farm sur- 
pluses, lower home furnishings, from cutthroat competition. 

And as for the money supply—bank deposits plus currency in circula- 
tion have risen by about 5% in the last year to approach $210-billion. 


Seeds of inflation, however mild, doubtless still are lurking in money 
incomes, money resources, and borrowings of individuals. 

Costs of many things manufacturers use have risen and are pointing 
still higher. Their wage bills narrow the spread between costs and prices. 
And they'll be passing some rising costs on to consumers. 


Contents sopyrigated wader the general sepyright on the July 30, 1965, iscue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York. N.Y. 
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L. YOU'RE using steel drums, take a good 


look at them 


Do they sell for you? Do they promote your 
product as well as they protect it? Are they 
half as eye-catching as these Rheemcote 
Poster Drums used by Hillyard Chemical? 


For a few pennies per drum, Rheem can turn 


your shipping containers into traveling bill- 


‘He's just spotted another 


M se tee 
Vitam eee 


boards, You can have any design, litho- 
graphed in any number of colors, on any 
size drum or pail. And, like Hillyard and 
hundreds of other Rheemcote users, you can 
actually count the return on your investment 


in terms of increased sales. 


For details, call our nearest office. Or write 
to Rheem Manufacturing Company, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


FRheomeote Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF, HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. LINDEN, WN. J. AND SPARROWS POINT. MO 


“Thats what we need-a drum 
that sells like a poster!”* 


YOU CAN RELY OW 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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TOMORROW: Pick your fovorite foods! Then 
this imaginary SUPER CHEF assembles your choice 
from @ vast freezer storage, cooks it to perfection 
by infra-red ray ond serves it by conveyor in a 
matter of seconds! 





TODAY! The operation of many of today's con- 
veniences reties on New Depertures. Specially de- 
signed, low-cost New Depeorture ball bearings in 
the hinges of this heavy refrigerator door make it 
swing open at the lightest touch. 








NEW DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 





Set the table . . . then set the dial! Future meals could be as easy as that 
with this miracle meal-getter. And, maybe tomorrow it will be a reality. 


When it is, New Departure will play an important part, just as it does in 
so many of today's work-savers. For example, you'll find New Departure 
ball bearings in almost every major appliance . . . and for good reason. 
They keep moving parts functioning smoothly, while requiring virtually no 
maintenance. They support loads frem any direction . . . keep parts always 
in perfect alignment. 


If you re dreaming up tomorrow s time-saver, or improving your present 
product, call on New Departure for the most dependable bal! bearings 
in the world, 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © b8IST INNECTICUT 
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Lotest Preced Month Yy 
4 Week Week” Ago hoo pam 


Business Week Index above) . . . . . °145.2 11450 1435 1262 6 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)... .. bec spbkyiecsevsvocevenmes 2,284 12,195 1,716 1,532 1,261 
Production of automobiles and trucks. .......... 6. 6666s cee eee e ee eeewnee 210,740 207,627 191,890 130,744 62,880 
a const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $73,224 $76,395 +$64,892 $54,396 $17,083 
(millions of kilowatt-hours)... ..... 6... 6-6 eeeeeeeees 10,620 10,440 = 10,226 9,103 4,238 

production (daily av., thousands of bbis.).......... 6,650 6,626 6,637 6,268 4,751 

mere eth coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,622 11,478 1,607 1,201 1,745 
Paperborsl pratustlon (Q0M6)).. 6c csc cie etc cemcnbercerecsvccvrves 264,622 225,674 280,600 239,499 167,269 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 73 73 74 65 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)............ 66005000 60 58 56 51 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +10% = 413% +2% +5% +309 
Business failures (Dun & Bradotreet, BE SP ee ere rere 172 224 205 188 22 
Spot commodities, daily index (M ’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........... 404.2 403.8 406.6 428.0 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 96.4 95.8 93.2 86.3 1473.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 82.2 84,2 86.6 9.4 +t175.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)... 0.6.0.0 0c0cccceceveccncceccucceccucs 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢  17.5¢ 
Finished index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 153.9 1153.6 144.9 144.6 +1764 
Scrap steel com Ph A Re en Va a br adhhiokgnes's dceveensces $41.50 $40.33 $36.50 $27.33 $20.27 
Wheat ( , Connecticut Valley, DCL dak ssc. nccendbvenye 36.000¢ 36.000¢ 36.000¢ 3W.000¢ 14,045¢ 
yet and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.16 $2.18 $2.16 $2.37 $1.97 

diy pice oding ten designated CE nd. . tawee dee? 33.60¢ 33.65¢ 34.0l¢ 34.54¢ 30. 56¢ 

Wao tops ( DD aun £4 CUA Sth « DERMIS a ss toh eee renee $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 $2.25 $1.51 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)..... 2... 0.00660 c cece cee eeees 343.8 335.6 324.4 241.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.53% 3.52% 3.51% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 24-24% 2-24% 2% 18% 1-1% 
Demand deposits adjusted, Mtabes benbeiai sii ii ec cee cece ures 55,866 56,113 57,127 54,481 $145,820 
Total loans and Se ee member DOW ii’, 3b sant over ree 85,169 84,013 84,449 80,585 1171,916 
Commercial and agricultural member banks................ 23,402 23,465 23,433 21,558 119,299 
B S. gov't estate blpton Nl reporting member banks............ 32,565 31,663 32,303 34,018 +149,879 
bc eukut TEMPE TRUE Es ec se ddeneees 25,432 25,571 25,055 25,673 23,883 


Lotest y 1946 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THEIWEEK” SST re — ay 


Cost of Living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. Peels évis sss 144 «(14s 83.4 
¢ preliminary, week ended July 23, 1955. ++? Estimate. 8 Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


GENEVA: PIRST STEP TO SURVIVAL. Many more 
fruitful steps are needed for a settlement, but the 


Kremlin is already turning its back on renewal of 
the cold war (cover).............. 


PROMOTING A BOXER INTO A TITLE CHANCE. 
Three Toledo men turned the trick for Archie 
Moore, heavyweight contender... 


THE TREASURERS ARE CONFIDENT. They think 


corporate earnings are headed for a new high this 
JOU .cccvvsupevisectss ss waty 


BACKING BUSINESS PAITH 
AGAINST NEHRU’S SOCIALISM. 
India’s House of Birla sees a bright 
future despite Nehru’s trend to the 
left 1S eebhe Padeiet ate tees p. 90 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
Canada’s boom, New Zealand's 
taxes, Pakistan's ere the world’s 
gold % Foe .p. 9 


TIMBER INDUSTRY SPROUTS NEW 
SHOOTS. Shrinking resources, rising 
costs are forcing lumbermen to find 
a use for every Recent of the 
tree -p. 102 


TIMING NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 
HIGHEST PROFIT. MAPI gets capital 
goods makers together to help sharp- 
en up its a replacement 
formula . ..p. 84 
NEW LOOK AT MACHINERY'S 
HEALTH. McGraw-Hill’s new index 
gives a fresh view of the industry— 
and shows that it's blooming... p. 88 


TRUSTS EYE DWINDLING YIELDS. 
They're puzzled by effect of high 
stock prices. But there is no general 
movement from common stocks to 
bonds . p. 66 


IN WASHINGTON. News about FHA 
troubles, military construction, um- 


22 


sicdaenee p. 25 


dndpesees p. 28 








nuclear plant ... 

ey Se p- 30 Business Briefs . . 
Page 
Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook ........ 37 
International Outlook ........ 99 
Personal Business ...... 119 
Foo Dee od thck vis c'000s cates 136 
Figures of the Week......... 21 
Charts of the Week.......... 83 
Readers Report. . 8 








brellas, eine letters, and memori- 
als ea _p. 4 


AFL-CIO: REAL UNITY IS ELUSIVE. 
The merger is set, but there will be 
trouble over headquarters jobs and 
PUI bas 00.9 ones vadeaess p. 74 
DOCTORS, UNION FUND SIGN UP. 
West Coast medical group provides 
paid up care for Longshoremen’s 
SIE, oo, ale po 6 ace bed 65 p. 78 
MINIMUM PAY HIKE: WHODUNIT? 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
claim credit for latest boost to $1 an 
DOU: 3h cpanddnes ocvbbee ¢ckae- p. 78 


FITTING COMPUTERS INTO A BUSI- 
NESS. Use of electronic calculators 
calls for changes in the way a com- 
OO WU iiks sek bc cavssees p. 40 
IN MANAGEMENT. News about Mon- 
santo and Lion Oil, the New Haven 
p. 46 





Picture credits—I.N.P.—Cover, 26, 
27, 74; Herb Kratovil—28, 29, 40, 
41; Archie Lieberman—28, 29, 84, 
85; Marshall Lockman—102, 103, 
104; Bradley Smith—90; Toro Mfg. 
Corp.—134; U.P.—25, 130. 











TOO MUCH URANIUM? Civilian uses wouldn't 
take more than a fraction of present output if there 
should be a cutback in military demand....p. 31 
BRAKING CONSUMER CREDIT. Federal Reserve 
Board and Currency Comptroller send out warning 
beams—and an order for reports on the loans. p. 32 
CHICAGO TO GET ATOMIC POWER. As Com- 
monwealth Edison signs up GE to build 180,000-kw. 
MERE EEGEENS So hep enc s'vashee p. 32 


SMR EUNE) PUReR seco oc ceunes p. 34 


IN MARKETING. News about depart- 
ment store gains, fair trade prob- 
lems and TV films............. p. 54 


! 


the wake of Geneva parley, the lines 
of reaction are blurred between war 
and peace stocks............ p. 112 


TREASURY'S REFINANCING TRI- 


RACING THE FRi‘GHT CAR SHORT- 
AGE. New car orders are piling up, 


UNEVEN SHORTAGE. Aircraft com- 
panies are being pinched by lack of 
engineers, but many industries are 
unhampered by shortages... .p. 126 


NEW PRODUCTS ........... p. 134 
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RESILIENT NEOPRENE COUPLING in duci- 


work of kitchen ventilating unit minimizes noise and 
vibration. Neoprene’s resistance to oil and heat 
assures long life and efficient service. 





MULTIRIBBED TRANSMISSION BELT of neoprene contbines odvantages of V belts and NEOPRENE SPONGE MATS in striking new 
flat-drive belts—and eliminates the disadventages. This new Y-ribbed flat belt increases drive colors and designs brighten any household Feather- 
capacity, wears longer, costs less to maintain. Like all neoprene belts, it resists abrasion, heat, oil, soft support for feet, plus resistance to deteriora- 
flex cracking .. . withstands rough service without chipping, cracking. tion and wear, is provided by neoprene sponge. 


New multiribbed neoprene belt gives high drive capacity... 
resists heat, oil, abrasion 


A flat drive belt with V ribs is the latest system for for your plant —no matter how tough the job. 
heavy-duty power transmission. It’s made with neo- 
prene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber, and is built to 
take the roughest service industry can offer. 


And, in products you make, a component part of 
neoprene works just as hard. for you. It gives you 
extra sales points—gives your customers extra per- 

Balanced resistance to deterioration is the reason formance benefits. Our new booklet will show you 
why neoprene stays on the job. You'll find neoprene how neoprene sells . . . and saves. Actual dollars- 
makes a big difference in maintenance and replace- and-cents examples are included which show how 
ment costs because you get extra-long service from many industrial concerns used neoprene products to 
the neoprene belts, hose, gaskets or gloves you buy advantage. Clip coupon for your free copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET [A ==. 








Spear aan 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
NEO PRE NE | cater Bion Deo pwr 
Wilmington 98, Delaware i_-t_t Lire 


Please send me your free booklet —‘A Report om Neoprene .. . 
The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 for the Industrial Executive.” 
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Bo THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING... THROUGH ere City State 






























Tuis 5,000 ton Bliss press at Sikorsky Aircraft, Bridgeport, Connecticut, went 
into service with un initial fill of Texaco Regal Oil R&O as hydraulic fluid. 
Some four years later engineers found the original Texaco Regal Oil R&O 
still in perfect condition and the system completely free from sludge and rust. 


Sikorsky is just one of the many well- 
known organizations which have achieved 
top results with Texaco. There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven 
Texaco Lubncants, developed with the aid 
of the finest research facilities available... 
field-experienced Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers to advise on their use... and fast, 
efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco Dis- 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





tributing Plants in all 48 States. This com- 
bination can help bring production up... and 
costs down ...in every major field of industry 
and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call the 
Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Geneva: First Step to Survival 


@ The summit meeting effected a real change in 


the world situation. 


@ Instead of the cold war, an atmosphere now 


exists in which negotiation on specific issues can succeed. 


@ Internal and external pressures have forced 


radical changes in Soviet policy. 


East and West have taken the first 
step toward a workable way of surviv- 
ing in the H-bomb age. That's the 
word that Pres. Eisenhower brought 
back from Geneva at the beginning 
of the week. 

A settlement can’t be achieved until 
after many more steps as successful as 
the one at Geneva. And the next 
steps will involve detailed negotiations 
about the really big issues—about dis- 
armament and about German unifica 
tion within a European security system 

But Geneva created enough trust on 
both sides to make fruitful negotiations 
possible. That kind of trust never 
existed before. For the first time the 
Soviet leaders showed some realization 
of why Eisenhower keeps stressing that 
the real question is how East and West 
can remove the terrifying threat of 
nuclear war. 


|. The Soviet Shifts 


In fact, Eisenhower came back con- 
vinced that the Russians don’t want 
war. 

Geneva convinced him too, that Mos- 
cow will do everything it can to restrain 
Red China from reckless adventures. 
his explains why the U.S. is prepared 
to start direct negotiations with the 
Chinese Communists early in August 
(page 99). 

Bevond this, Geneva revealed at least 
three significant shifts in Soviet policy: 

Moscow has dropped military threats 
from its arsenal. Apparently Soviet 
generals have concluded that the old 
policy of military threat has become too 
dangerous for the H-bomb age; Soviet 
economists seem convinced that it is 
too expensive; and Soviet politicians 
begin to see that it doesn’t work. 


The Kremlin has quit trying to iso- 
late the U.S. from its allies. Overnight 
it has switched its worldwide propa 
anda against the U.S. to a honeyed 
une about the new U.S. Soviet rela 
tionship as the backbone of world peace 

Stalin’s dogma about capitalist en- 
circlement is washed up. Eisenhower 
is now being portrayed to the Soviet 
people as a real peacemonger. This sort 
of thing, plus the exchange of free 
wheeling farm delegations between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R., has lifted the 
idealogical Iron Curtain a good way 
¢ As Expected—Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles went to Geneva with 
the conviction that the tide had turned 
against Communism (BW-—Jul.16'55, 
p25). But they realized that the Soviet 
leaders wouldn't admit this and 
wouldn't yield suddenly. They knew 
that a dictatorship, even a dictatorship 
by committee, cannot retreat overnight 

not without risking the disintegration 
of its power 

That’s why Eisenhower and Dulles 
sct themselves such limited objectives 
for the summit meeting. All they hoped 
to do was to set m motion a process 
that would eventually lead to Soviet 
withdrawal from the advanced position 
Stalin had taken up in Europe 

Nothing happened at Geneva to 
alter either their assumptions or their 
expectations. 


li. The Bargaining 


The Soviet game at Geneva was clear 
Thev wanted to stake out a claim to the 
status quo in Europe. And they offered 
a price: 

¢ Acceptance of 
atoms-for-peace plan 
e Some accommodation 


Eisenhower's 
to U.S 
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ALL SMILES. Zhukov, Bulganin, and Khrushchev leave Geneva to face again internal strains that change Soviet policy. 


views on how to approac h international 
supervision of the weapons of nuclear 
vartare 

* An end to cold war propaganda, 

But on Germany, Premier Bulganin, 
who maintained his position as the So- 
viet counterpart of Eisenhower despite 
the presence of Khrushchev, wasn’t pre- 
pared to budge until the last minute. 

Both Bulganin and Molotov were ada- 

mant throughout the conference on 
the problem of German unification, 
which is the heart of any European 
security plan. They insisted that Ger- 
many and European security be treated 
separately, that unification wait until a 
new security system has been set up. 
They did their best to have Germany 
excluded from the subjects that the 
summit meeting would pass on to the 
foreign ministers for negotiation, 
* Back Down—The West, of course, 
refused flatly to give up its basic posi 
tion on Germany—that there can be no 
security system without restoration of 
German unity, 

When the Soviet delegates realized 
that the West meant business on this 
issue, they backed down. They ac- 
cepted a procedure for the foreign min 
isters’ conference that specifically 
linked the two questions. The back- 
down came after private sessions be- 
tween Eden and Bulganin and between 
Eisenhower and Zhukov. 

This final concession doesn’t mean 
that the Kremlin is ready to negotiate 
on Geneva in the spirit of the confer- 
ence’s final directive. But it does prove 
that the Kremlin wants to keep the 
East-West negotiations going. 

Some deal on this issue may well look 
better to the Kremlin than a renewal of 
the cold war does. 


lil, The Soviet Policy 


It isn't enough to weigh these de 
velopments in purely diplomatic terms. 
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You have to take account of develop 
ments inside the Soviet Union to see 
the shift of East-West power relations. 
Some shrewd observers at Geneva size 
things up this way. 

Now that the Kremlin has given up 
military threats as its main political 
tool, it will concentrate on three poli- 
cies: 

Containing potential danger points. 
In Europe this means hemming Ger- 
many in with some kind of security 
pact, one in which the U.S. would 
participate. Eisenhower argued that 
Germany would be effectively con- 
trolled inside NATO. But, according 
to this analysis, the Russians are con- 
vinced that if they drop their military 
pressure, the U.S. would take less 
interest in NATO and Germany could 
turn to expansion again. So—ironically 

the Russians are becoming almost as 
eager to keep the U.S. in Europe as 
they formerly were to drive it out. 

Disarmament to provide enough re- 
sources to correct the lopsided Soviet 
economy. Military expenditures, espe- 
cially on intercontinental weapons, 
must be cut substantially. The 
U.S.S.R.’s current economic troubles 
can be traced directly to the military 
strain on its industry; this has slowed 
the output of consumer goods and has 
deprived agriculture of the mechaniza 
tion needed to offset a smaller labor 
force on the farms. 

Opening up the Soviet bloc economic 
system, which has been tending toward 
autarchy. The most important thing 
is substantial imports of basic indus- 
trial equipment from the West, — 
food also may be needed temporarily. 
The big problem will be to find ex- 
portable items to trade with 
« Next Round—These trends in Soviet 
policy won’t show up fullgrown by Oc- 
tober when Dulles tackles Molotov or, 
perhaps, a successor. But at this confer- 
ence the West will be able to probe 


such trends more deeply than at the 
summit meeting. 

Again the big issue will be Germany. 
By that time the West will know the 
results of the direct talks Chancellor 
Adenauer plans to have with the Krem 
lin. No doubt the Russians will try to 
revive their old policy by offering 
Adenauer inducements to move away 
from NATO. But it would take some- 
thing as substantial as a Soviet offer to 
renounce the Oder-Neisse territories to 
make any impression on the German 
chancellor. And that doesn’t seem to 
be in the cards. 

The West will stick to its guns on 
Germany. Dulles will insist that it be 
unified by free elections and then be 
allowed to determine its own positjon 
between East and West. The only 
concessions the West will make will 
fall in the general framework of the 
Eden Plan for European security, 
which the British prime minister of- 
fered tentatively at the summit meet- 


ing. 
IV. The Eden Plan 


This plan is meant to bridge the gap 
between Moscow and the West by 
providing foolproof guarantees against 
any possible revival of German mili- 
tarism. It boiis down to these five 
points: 

(1) All forces from the English 
Channel to the Soviet border would be 
frozen at present levels, then reduced 
gradually under a system of mutual in- 
spection and control. The inspection 
scheme would provide an “international 
alarm system” to prevent surprise at 
tack. 

(2) The area now comprising th 
Soviet zone of Germany would be de- 
militarized to provide a buffer area be- 
tween Soviet and British-American 
forces: A united Germany would be 
limited to an army of 12 divisions, the 
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figure now slated for West Germany 
alone 

(3) American and British troops 
would withdraw westward from their 
present advanced positions in West 
Germany as Soviet forces withdrew east- 
ward, 

(4) The Security system would be en 
larged gradually to include all of Eu- 
rope 

Eden seems convinced that his plan 
can bring Moscow to terms on the 
German problem. He also feels that 
the arms inspection techniques pro- 
vided for in Point I would be a useful 
path toward general disarmament—a 
surer one, in his view, than Eisen 
hower’s sensational proposal for mutual 
acrial inspection 


V. Disarmament Hopes 


All disarmament proposals, includ 
ing Eisenhower's, were passed on by the 
summit meeting to the permanent dis 
armament committee of the United 
Nations. The committee is to meet in 
New York late in August. 

Chances are that considerable prog 
ress can be made im this field. Soviet 
interest in disarmament struck Ameri 
can officials at Geneva as genuine. It 
mav be too much to expect the Rus- 
sians to accept Eisenhower's bold offer 
at this stage of the game. But some- 
thing on this order shouldn't be ex 
cluded if the foreign ministers make 
progress toward a German settlement 
Equally, of course, disarmament will 








get stalled badly if there is no head 
way on Germany. That's how closely 
inter-related the two East-West issues 
are 

© Role of Trade—You can’t exclude the 
role that trade might play in influenc 
ing the course of future East-West 
negotiations. At the summit meeting 
both sides played coy on the trade ques 
tion, The Soviet leaders still seem un 
willing to disclose how urgently they 
need access to Western goods. And 
the West hasn't been willing to make 
any offers until it is clear that the 
Kremlin is ready to pay a price in poli 
tical terms. However, the positions 
could loosen up durmg the foreign 
ministers’ meeting. 

There is no way of predicting just 
how long the East-West 
process will take. It depends largel 
on how the Kremlin decides to handk 
the economic and political pressures in 
side post-Stalin Russia 

At Geneva, the Sovict delegation 
put up a good front trying to show it 
was leading from strength at hom« 
that, to use Khrushchev’s phrase, it 
hadn't come to Geneva with “broken 
legs."” When the Soviet leaders stopped 
in East Berlin on their wav home 
Khrushchev boasted that at Geneva the 
West hadn’t been able to make any 
thing of its “position of strength.” 
¢ Tension at Home—Actually, the 
Kremlin’s whole handling of the Ge 
neva conference indicatcs how badly 


settlement 


it needs to give the Russian people as 
surance of peace and a better life 


ind thus relax tension at home, The 
Soviet leaders compromised on the 
German problem because they didn’t 
dare have the summit conference blow 
up. The Soviet press and radio, which 
they control, has even exaggerated the 
success of Geneva and applauded the 
new Soviet “friendship” with the U.S. 
with slightly sickening fulsomeness. 

By building up Geneva in this way 
the Soviet leaders may find they will 
have to satisfy the Russian peoples’ ap- 
petite for goods as well as for peace. 
It wouldn’t be surprising to see them 
make cuts in defense spending this vear 
to allow room for more consumer goods, 
At Geneva Khrushchev himself ad- 
mitted privately to a Yugoslav diplomat 
that things have changed in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin's day. “We are no 
longer able to do whatever we like,” he 
said ruefully. 

Official Soviet figures for the first 
half of 1955 show that the current rate 
of growth in consumer goods output is 
slower than at any time since World 
War II. Growing demands in the cities 
and the countryside can’t be met. And 
this is bound to hurt both industrial 
and agricultural output 

Indeed, the figures suggest that it 
will take more than small measures to 
iclieve the new pressures inside Rus 
sia. It's a safe bet that the Kremlin 
leaders, no matter who they might be, 
will have to return before long to Ma 
lenkov’s emphasis on consumer goods 
And to find the resources for this means 
a lighter armaments load 





AFTER GENEVA. Dalles and Molotov (or a successor) will meet again in October to tackle huge German issue, 
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FIGHTER MOORE, right, and backer 
Reese, left, at North Adams (Mass.) camp. 


MOORE makes camp arrangements with 
Robert Harp, city manager, and council. 


AUTOGRAPH hunters corer Moore at 
virport in North Adaras. 
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ARCHIE MOORE, left, with Bob Reese, auto dealer; Michael V. DiSalle, attorney, and Dr. 


Promoting a Boxer 


Not many men are eager to climb into 
the ring with heavyweight king Recky 
Marciano, but that has long been the 
ambition of Archie Moore (pictures). 
On Sept. 20 at Yankee Stadium, Moore 
will get his heart’s desire. But it took 
a high-powered sales campaign by three 
Toledo men with a lot of business savvy 
to put him there 

Moore has been boxing for 20 of his 
38 years, has won 120 times (82 by 
knockouts) in 144 listed fights. Two 
years ago he won the light-heavyweight 
crown from Jocy Maxim. But he wasn't 
yetting anywhere in his quest for the 
big payoff—a heavyweight title bout 
until his Toledo fnends started making 
him a household word last fall 

His trouble: Managers of top heavy 
weights regard him as not colorful 
enough to draw big gates, yet as good 
enough maybe to wreck their boys’ 
careers. They wouldn't risk any title 
chances in a fight that wouldn't draw. 
¢ Smoke-Filled Room—But Moore has 
friends: Bob Reese, Toledo's biggest 





Ford dealer (more than $8-million gross 
last year}; Dr. Nicholas P. Dallis, psy 
chiatrist and creator of. the Rex Mor 
gan, M.D., and Judge Parker comic 
strips (syndicated for 63-million daily 
readers), and Michael V. DiSalle, 
attorney, former mavor of ‘Toledo, 
former director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization under Truman. 

Last October, Reese and Dallis hud- 
died in a Toledo hotel room with Don 
Wolfe, sports editor of the Toledo 
Blade. They heard Moore talk emo- 
tionally about his heavyweight title 
ambitions, and they laid out a cam- 
paign to generate public demand for a 
Marciano-Moore match 

“All of us were convinced,” says 
Reese, “that Moore is one of the most 
masterful boxers in the ring today. We 
were also convinced that unless some 
drastic action was taken the big wheels 
in boxing wouldn't give him a shot at 
Marciano. And time was running out 
Archie is 38, way beyond the time 
when most boxers are active.” 
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¢ The Campaign—The promotion that 
won Moore his Sept. 20 date with 
Marciano was, as Reese puts it, “a 
merchandising campaign pure and 
simple.” Letters, telegrams, folders, 
cartoons, reprints of clippings, personal 
ippeals signed by Archie—all these went 
to 500 sports editors and writers. All 
carried the same message: that Mar 
ciano and his manager, Al Weill, were 
ducking a title ee with Moore 

“Archie acted as his own messenger 
boy,” savs Reese. “He and | would 
mect in my office at 7 or 7:30 every 
morning and talk over what we would 
do that day. Then Archie would carry 
the stuff to the printer, pick it up, 
help stuff envelopes, and take the tele- 
grams to Western Union.” 

It was Dr. Dallis’ advice as a peychia- 
trist to keep Archie busy, keep the title 
chance always in his mind, and make 
him feel he was participating in every 
thing. “Besides,” adds Reese, “if he 
couldn't get a fight with Rocky, at 
least we could keep him fighting mad.” 
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Nicholas Dallis, psychiatrist and comic strip writer—Toledo men who took part in 


Into a Title Chance 


¢ Gimmicks—The amateur publicists 
(they rejected the idea of getting pro 
fessional press agents in) worked all 
kinds of stunts. They ran classified 
advertisements in 40 major newspapers 
calling for ideas about getting Moor 
a crack at Marciano (more than 1,000 
replies); sent out “wanted” posters 
signed by “Sheriff” Archie Moore, with 
Marciano’s mug on them; got out a poll 
to 128 newspapers asking what they 
thought of a Moore-Marciano bout 
(sports writers voted 501 to 183 that 
Moore would be beaten but 90 to | 
that he deserved first crack at the title) 
Moore also tagged Marciano around 
the country, repeating his challenge, 
sometimes to his face. And he gained 
stature last month by his three-round 
knockout of Bobo Olson 
¢ Politics—Last winter, DiSalle became 
active, too. He got Sen. John O. Pas 
tore of Rhode Island to dwell on 
Moore’s plight in public statements 
that were widely printed. Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, one of DiSalle’s closest politi 


TRAINING 





RING at Glover's Bowl, 
North Adams, Mass., gets Moore’s O.K. 
cal friends, sent a letter to Sen. Warren 
Magnuson of Washington, urging an 
investigation of boxing, Magnuson, an 
avid sports fan, announced a “strong 
possibility” of a Senate investigation, 

In February, DiSalle announced that 
he had advised Moore to complain to 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell that the 
International Boxing Club was thwart 
ing his legitimate aspirations, contrary 
to the antitrust laws 

“Whether all these factors had any 
thing to do with the ultimate IBC de 
cision [setting up the Sept. 20 bout} 
I can’t say,” DiSalle comments, “But 
I'm sure they didn’t hurt Archie's 
chances.’ 
* Finances—None of the Toledo trio 
has any official financial interest in 
Moore, nor any formal agreement for 
repayment of the money they've spent 
promoting him (Reese has recorded an 
outlay of $50,151.71 since October) 
First Reese (in 1949), then Dallis, and 
now the three men have been helping 
Moore strictly for the fun of it 

As for Sept. 20, they're confident of 
the outcome. “Marciano doesn’t stand 
a chance,” says Dr. Dallis. “Five rounds 

Moore,” says Reese 














The Trdiaierers Are Coitiders 


As earnings figures for the first six 
months of this year continue to pour 
in, the word “record” gets more and 
more commonplace, Not only are indi- 
vidual records—such as U.S. Steel’s 39- 
year-old high mark for a single quarter— 
falling right and left, but over-all corpo- 


rate earnings are clip along at an 
annual rate just below the 
record, set in 1950. year 

rate profits after taxes swelled to $2) 1 
billion. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers estimates that this year second- 
quarter profits piled up at a $21.2-billion 


rate; that preliminary estimate is - 
ginning to conservative in the li 
Fae & he contac Ge She 
above. 

How close tote] corporate earnings 
come to that 1950 top is hard to see at 
midyear. But when you talk to corpo- 
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rate treasurers themselves, you come 
away with the feeling that a record is 
in the bag. A spokesman for one of the 
nation’s largest producers of non-ferrous 
metals says his company will have a 
“whopping year, with new records for 
both sales and net.” Any slackening in 
volume is expected in the fourth quar- 
ter, if at all. 

¢ Steel—Among the leaders, U.S. Steel 
had the best first half since 1917, with 
profits up to $177.9-million, around 
89.3% better than the like period last 
year and 68.5% above 1953, which 
wasn’t a bad year at all. Big Steel’s 1916 
record of $90.8-miliion in carnings for 
a single quarter was eclipsed by this 
year’s second quarter mark of $105.2- 
million. And some of the smaller steels 
had even more impressive gains, . 
centagewise, than Big Steel. Crucible 
Steel for instance, which slum 
sharply early last year, picked up 379% 
in profits in the first half of this year. 
Sharon Steel had net profits about seven 
times better than 1954’s first half, al- 
— only slightly above 1953's first 
valf. 

Autos, steel’s running mate in the 


business recovery, also piled up some 
a records. General Motors’ 
sales and earnings for the first half of 


this year surpasses any other similar 
period in its history, and it now be- 
comes pretty conclusive that GM will 
earn $1-billion this year based on its 
$661-million for the first half. Defense 
sales were off 25% in the Grst half, so 
all of GM's gains came from civilian 
business, GM’s second quarter sales and 
earnings figures were also all-time rec- 
ords for the company. 

American Motors may not have 
matched GM's showing, but after floun- 
dering in red ink for its first six months, 
it eked up net profits of about $1.6- 
million. 
¢ Chemicals—Another strong spot has 
been the chemical industry, which, al- 
though it suffered less than some others 
last year and hence doesn’t show as 
sharp percentage gains in net, is full of 
bright spots. Giant E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours dipped slightly in sales vol- 
ume from its record first quarter, but 
amassed $182.4-million in net profits, 
based on its per-share earnings figures. 
Much of the gain in chemical carnings 
this year comes from production of 
plants that were just recently put into 
operation. 

Probably the only hoodoo in generally 
rosy predictions for second half profits 
is a third quarter slack-off in steel and 
autos as a result of the auto model 
changeover. And predictions are mount- 
ing that the changeover may not have 
too much effect on earnings. As for 
steel inventories, another earlier cause 
of worry, they are shrugged off now. As 
one steel spokesman put it, “All our 
inventories are in car dealers’ lots.” 
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Too Much Uranium? 


Military demand is now taking all that can be pro- 
duced. But if there should be a cutback, civilian uses 
wouldn’t take a fraction of present output. 


Last week's summit meeting at 
Geneva gave new emphasis to a vital 
long-range Pa. confronting the 
hundreds of U.S. firms engaged in 
various phases of atomic energy develop- 
ment—and the thousands of investors 
in uranium properties. 

You don’t hear much talk about it, 
but increasing numbers of businessmen 
are worrying these days about prospec- 
tive demand for uranium, that basic 
raw material of the atomic industry, 
over the next five to ten years. Right 
now uranium is pouring from foreign 
and domestic mines through our huge 
and costly fabrication plants, thanks to 
a seemingly insatiable demand from our 
armed forces. But how will its expen- 


sive pipeline be affected if military de- 
mand for the metal slackens substan- 
tially? 


¢ Civilian Requirements—People in the 
atomic industry—like everyone else—are 
hopeful that the Geneva conference 
will lead to lasting world peace and, 
eventually, effective disarmament. But 
if disarmament or a limitation of arms 
should come in the next 10 years or so, 
civilian requirements for uranium, now 
barely visible to the naked eye, are un- 
likely to be more than a small fraction 


of present military demands. Utter 
chaos in the uranium supply pipeline 
could result unless some pretty dramatic 


steps are taken, probably by the gov- 
ernment. What worries businessmen 
most is that Washington apparently is 
giving very little thought to this 
problem. 

Present production of uranium in 
usable form for both military and 
civilian purposes is secret, of course. 
But it is huge. The armed services are 
producing weapons in a wide range of 
sizes, from  city-smashing hydrogen 
bombs to atomic artillery shells and 
warheads for guided missiles. The Navy 
is planning to convert most of its fight- 
ing ships to atomic propulsion as fast 
as Congress will provide the money to 
do so, Atomic-powered aircraft are be- 
~~ developed for the Air Force. 

fou get some idea how good produc- 
tion of uranium must be when you hear 
informed people in government and 
business predicting that, in the face of 
all this demand, the services probably 
will have more of the metal than they 
can use by 1960 or thereabouts. Real 
disarmament, of course, could nail down 
this prediction or even advance the 
saturation date. 

Civilian demand is piddling. It stems 


chiefly from a handful of research reac- 
tors built, or being built, by colleges 
and research foundations, Total de- 
mand from this source is small when 
you consider that the government 
loaned North Carolina State College 
999 grams of U-235 for its research 
reactor in September, 1953. 

¢ Future Demand—Big demand even- 
tually will come from reactors to supply 
electric power, But these big units 
take three to five vears to build, No 
more than three such plants, now being 
built or in advanced planning stages, 
are likely to be in operation by 1960. 

These are power reactors to be built 
by industry. You can’t very well count 
the power reactors being built by AEC 
since they are experimental machines 
designed to prove out varied designs 
and techniques. 

it is expected that industry will have 
several more reactors under construc- 
tion or on the drawing boards by 1960 
—perhaps a dozen or two, But even 
these, when completed, scarcely will 
put a dent in anticipated available 
supplies of uranium. , 

“There is absolutely no possibility 
that industrial demand in the next five 
or six years will be anywhere near 
sufficient to absorb our uranium sup- 
ply,” says one businessman who is in 
a good position to guess at current 
uranium production rates. “In fact, it 
may well be 20 years or more before 
requirements for industrial reactors 
even approach present uranium pro- 
duction, And I expect our production 
rate will continue to go up as long as 
there is any military demand.” 

At the mining level there is no prob- 
lem in sight until after March, 1962. 
The government has guaranteed that it 
will purchase ore of worthwhile con- 
tent until that time, But any earlier 
cutback in military demand would play 
hob with the operations of the several 
multimillion-dollar plants that convert 
ore into uranium concentrates, convert 
the concentrates into metal or other 
forms for weapons and reactors. 
¢ Subsidy?—“‘Some form of govern- 
ment subsidy, perhaps in the form of 
a stockpiling program, almost certainly 
will be necessary to keep these plants in 
operation when military demand falls 
off,” says an executive whose company 
has been hip-deep in atomic work for 
years. “That me would scare off 
a lot of electric utility people who now 
are wondering if they should start build- 
ing nuclear power plants.” 

















Braking Consumer Credit 


The Fed and Comptroller of Currency move in to- 
gether with cautionary words and an order for reports on 


the fast-expanding loans. 


Monetary authorities have flashed a 
yellow light on consumer credit. The 
warning beem has come from two 
wources—the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Fed sent its warning to its 
state member banks. The warning took 
the form of a letter announcing that 
bank examiners would now require a 
full report on consumer and installment 
credit. 

The Comptroller delivered his letter 
to all national banks. This warning was 
more pointed than the Fed's. It stated 
that recent surveys indicate ‘a tendency 
to loosen terms,” especially in auto 
financing. The Fed's letter pointed out 
that permanent reports on consumer 
credit lending by banks were being de- 
manded because of the increased im- 
portance of consumer credit. 

The joint action by the Fed and 
the Comptroller was required to cover 
the banking system throughout the 
nation, ‘Together, the Fed and the 
Comptroller are responsible for super- 


vising banking practices, 
. Interpretation=Most bankers saw in 


the announcements a sign that mone- 
tary authorities are concerned about 
the quantity and quality of consumer 
loans, They realized that ever since 
the elimination of Regulation W, 
which established control on consumer 
credit, the Fed has had no legal means 
to control banks’ consumer loans. It 
has had to depend on an “open mouth” 
policy of moral suasion. So most bank- 
ers see the Fed's letter as a determined 
attempt to make the “open mouth” 
policy work. 

* Drive to Lend—There’s no doubt 
that consumer credit has been expand- 
ing in the last six months, It has been 
a main stimulus to booming sales in 
autos and other lines. And banks and 
finance companies have been engaged 
in a hot competitive drive for the 
consumer lending market. 

This competition has brought a defi- 
nite trend toward easier terms. Many 
bankers consider that it’s the terms, 
and not the amounts, that are worry- 
ing the Fed, They cite the frequency 
of %6month terms and “ridiculously 
small” down payments as unsound 
banking practices. 

But though most bankers admit 
there are many instances of loose credit 
ractices, not all are convinced that the 
"ed is going to crack down. The gene- 
ral reaction to the Fed's letter is one 
of injured incentive. The Fed, it’s 
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widely held, is pointing a finger at the 
other guy. This is the response that 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters got in check- 
ing banker reaction across the nation. 
« “Not Me”—In almost all cases, bank- 
ers queried by pusiness week declared 
that they have been following sound 
business practices in extending con- 
sumer loans ever since the end of 
Regulation W, but the same bankers 
also were quick to report that other 
banks and finance companies were 
much less strict. 

Most bankers welcome such a devel- 
opment as preferable to a return to 
Regulation W, but there are many who 
feel that even strict examination pro- 
cedures don't go far enough. For one 
thing, they say, it will have no real 
effect on finance company lending. 
And for another, consumer lending is 
less affected by general curbs than most 
other forms of credit. 

That's because the rising level of in- 
terest rates just doesn’t mean much to 
the consumer borrower. “The guy who 
wants to buy a car doesn’t care if 


he has to pay an extra 4% on his loan,” 
a Midwest bank official pointed out. 
“All he is interested in is getting a 
deal that will enable him to meet his 


payments.” 

° Blame—Some bankers com- 
plain that the Fed’s move is unfair be- 
cause it curbs banks but not finance 
companies. A leading Washington 
banker said, “There have been some 
fantastic terms around, not from banks 
but from finance companies, They've 
made it ro on banks.” An Atlanta 
banker said finance companies were re- 
sponsible for 48-month terms. 

As a matter of fact, the variation 
m terms across the country seemed to 
indicate that the Fed’s action would 
bring changes. In Chicago, most insist 
that they would not exceed 36-month 
terms. Houston bankers claim that 
they demand a one-third minimum 
down payment and an 18-month term 
in auto financing. In Washington, the 
usual auto loan is for 24 months. In 
St. Louis, terms range from 30 to 42 
months. One New York banker ad- 
mitted that terms are not so loose as 
advertising suggests. 

On the other hand, banks that have 
extended credit to finance companies 
feel that they have set up extremely 
rigorous standards. They say the real 

ders are small banks that have 
to offer extravagant terms to attract 
customers. 


Chicago to Get Atomic Power 


The biggest atomic power plant— 
running exclusively on nuclear fuel— 
is scheduled to be built for Common- 
wealth Edison Co. by General Electric 
Co. under a $45-million contract signed 
last week. It will have a capacity of 
180,000 kw. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York is planning to build a 250,000-kw. 
atomic power plant, but an oil-fired 
superheater will be teamed up with 
the nuclear reactor to achieve this 
capacity. The reactor alone would pro- 
duced 140,000 kw. 

Site for the Commonwealth Edison 
plant is 47 miles southwest of Chicago, 
on the Illinois waterway. It will serve 
Commonwealth's system in Chicago 
and northem Illinois. Seven other 
companies are joining Commonwealth 
in sponsoring the plant. 

The project will be financed entirely 
with private funds. Atomic Energy 
Commission hasn't O.K.'d the proposed 
plant yet, but its approval is expected. 

Commonwealth will own and oper- 
ate the plant, and pay $30-million of 
the construction cost. The eight s 
sors t will pay the $15-miltion 
research and developmental expense. 
¢ The Sponsors—The eight have incor- 
porated as Nuclear Power Group, Inc. 


owe oe, 


Philip Sporn, president of American 
Gas & Electric, New York, is president 
and a director. 

Other directors and their companies: 
S. D. Bechtel, Bechtel Corp., San 
Francisco; T. A. Schlink, Central Ili- 
nois Light, Peoria; Willis Gale, Com- 
monwealth Edison’s chairman; Allen 
Van Wyck, Illinois Power, Decatur; 
H. B. Munsell, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Power & Light; J. B. Black, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, San Francisco; J. W. 
McAfee, Union Electric, St. Louis. 

These companies have been working 
together for the past two years. They 
started a joint study about a year and 
a half ago for AEC, and decided that 
building a plant would be the best 
way “to advance the state of the art.” 

Much study is yet to be done. 
There's a year or so of design werk 
ahead, and the contract provides that 
if AEC approval isn’t forthcoming in 
two years, the deal is off. Otherwise, 
the plant will be completed about 1960. 
¢ Design—It will use a dual-cycle boil- 
ing water reactor (BW—Jun.18’55,p56). 

GE has started work on design of the 
reactor and has contracted to do all the 

ign work incidental to the new 
plant and deliver it as a completed 


package ready for operation. 
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Why operating costs keep falling at Rawling 


BY MR. FRIENDLY 








THE COMPANY: Pawling Rubber Corporation, 
Pawling, New York, manufacturers of extruded 


rubber and plastic products and Parco-Link mats. 


THE RECORD: In the 5 short years since they 
became American Mutual policyholders, we 
helped Pawling save $15,858 through reduced 
insurance premiums, and another $14,727 
through dividends. Total savings: $30,585! 


THE METHOD: Teamwork between insurance 
company and manufacturer in setting up 

a safety program with employees and 
making it work! 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION .. 


af 


- WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION . . 





While it's never a snap to cut overhead, companies like 
Pawling from coast to coast have found it far easier than they 
expected to save money through the help of American Mutual, 


Our special service in developing effective safety programs 
has been responsible for preventing thousands of disabling 
injuries and deaths throughout industry—thus boosting 
worker morale and saving many millions of dollars 


If you'd like more facts about this outstanding American 
Mutual service, write American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept, B-125, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
sezna: 6 from regular substantial dividends! 





1008 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY (ROU R4RCE COmPAaT 


- AUTOMOBILE... ALL FORMS OF LIABILITY INSURANCE 











NEW, AND SOMEWHAT AMAZING, electronic 

i catcibuseles colnbsennalaas tla tener 

Tool Division has been in use long enough, now, to 
prove its basic operational advantages. 

Its function is to replace repetitious manual 
paper work processing, and all its chances for human error, with foolproof 
electronic “brains” and “hands.” To the best of our knowledge it is the first 
such electronic order handling system to be used by industry. 

Under the new procedure, all orders are sent directly to our headquarters 
office, rather than to district offices. Pre-punched cards, which include the 
customer's name, address and shipping-charge information, are matched with 
product description cards key-punched with information pertinent to the 
order, and “mark-sensed” to indicate quantity, The cards are fed into a card- 
to-tape machine which prepares a five-channel punched programming tape. 

The tape controls a teletype transmitter which produces three copies of the 
order for sales department use. Simultaneously, hundreds of miles away in 
the warehouse nearest the customer, a receiving apparatus produces three 
copies for shipping papers. 

The new system enables us to give our customers better service through 
processing and filling orders faster. We can also issue credits faster, as a 
result of centralized credit information and simplified controls. And sales 
management gets proved daily records of new orders, and shipments, which 
results in a better balanced inventory and fewer back-orders. A further cost- 
cutting advantage is the substantial reduction in the amount of correspond- 
ence between sales office, headquarters, and plants. 

The new system was worked out for us by Shaw-Walker Company, methods 
consultants, in conjunction with International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, Bell Telephone Company, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Standard Register Company. 


The trend toword increased use of water meters is growing rapidly, 
for two fundamental reasons. The first is that shrinking reservoirs 
throughout the nation are forcing recognition of the need for basic 
conservation measures, weh as metering. The second reason is 
increased pumping costs, even where there is no water shortage. 
Metering distributes these added costs equitably among water users. 
Our meter and valve division estimates that by 1960 practically 
every urban home in America will be equipped with o woter meter. 


The new Rockwell-Ohmer electric taximeter is finding excellent acceptance 
among progressive taxicab companies, While we are more than pleased with the 
way the new electric meters are being purchased, we are aiso proud of the fact 
that some of the old Ohmer mechanical printing meters being replaced have 
been in service for as long as thirty years. 


7 * . 
The number of our shareholders has multiplied more than fifteen times in 
the past nine years—from 729 at the end of 1945 to 11,005 at the end of 
1954, During last year alone, we added more than 1200 shareholders, which 
is an encouraging, and tangible, expression of confidence both in our Amer- 
ican economy and in us as a company. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations ond growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY & 
PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Bulova Watch Co. has arranged to buy 
under certain conditions the one-quar- 
ter interest in Tiffany & Co. now 
held by Irving Maidman, an active 
critic of the jewelry company’s man- 
ement. Bulova gave no reasons for 
deal, but did say that it wouldn’t 
oye up for the 33,000 (out of 
132,000) shares unless it had been in- 
terested in getting still more. 
. 
Super refractories that can withstand 
greater heat than present types are be- 
ing sought by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. That’s why AEC has granted 
access to restricted nuclear information 
to the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., of Pittsburgh, to do research on 
the project. 





. 
Brown Shoe Co. put its foot deeper 
into retailing when the boards of the 
big manufacturer and of G. R. Kinney 
Co. ow to merge. Kinney operates 
some 350 retail stores, plus small manu- 
facturing facilities. In their last fiscal 
eat Brown had sales near $139-million, 
inney $50-million. The deal is on a 
basis of two shares of Brown stock for 
three of Kinney. 


* 
Gasoline price wars persist on the East 
Coast, even while prices are strength- 
ening in the mid-continent and Rocky 
Mountain areas. In New jersey, Esso 
Standard has given up an effort to curb 
the price slashing by cutting its l¢ a 
gal. allowance to dealers. In the mid- 
continent area, some refinery prices 
were raised 4¢ a gal.; in the Rockies, 
Continental Oil boosted prices in a 
A¢ to a .6¢ range. 
* 

Economic indicators from here and 
there: Gross national product for the 
second quarter hit a record annual rate 
of $383-billion, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers reports... . F. W. 

Corp. says construction contracts 
for the first half in the 37 eastern states 
were close to $12-billion, a 30% jump 
from the year-ago figure, indicating a 
busy second half for Builders. ; 


. 
Short interest in Big Board stocks was 
2,739,976 shares on July 15, or .1% of 
all shares listed. The total was a bit 
above June 15, but below the mid- 
May figure, says the Exchange. 

. 


A ship replacement program to cost 
$6-billion in the next few years has been 
launched by six U.S. shipping com- 
panics. The plan is aimed to renovate 
the merchant marine; it will provide 
500,000 man-years of shipyard — 
ment. The federal government will put 
up about 40% of the money. 
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How to catch a headline in the making 


High above this news story a camera 
whirred away, filming tense moments 
behind the headlines. Remarkably soon, 
you witness scenes like this on your TV 
screen 

The same kind of film that TV news 
cameramen rely on is also a “natural” 
for plant movies and motion studies 
where light conditions often prohibit 


the use of regular film 

Du Pont’s High Speed Rapid Re 
versal Motion Picture Film — Type 931 
— is one of the fastest films you can buy 
It has wide latitude, and it can be com 
pletely processed in a matter of min 
utes. Its fine detail enables you to en 
large 16-mm. frames if you want still 
pictures for further study or for sales- 


promotion material. 

Why not take advantage of the many 
qualities of Du Pont 931 — a film with 
the ability to do a superior job under 
adverse conditions anywhere. For com- 
plete information about Du Pont 
Motion Picture Film or other products 
shown, send coupon for free booklets, or 
for a call from our Representative 


Other Du Pont Photographic Products also serve business 


FILE 60% MORE MATERIAL in equal space by 
using extra-thin Du Pont “Photo- Writ” W 
photocopy paper. It's a high contrast paper 
giving needle-sharp reproduction. 


SAFEWAY STORES spur sales with posters 
printed by Anderson Silk Screen Printing 


Co. Du Pont Screen Process Film makes 


their stencils photographically accurate 


X-RAYING A BOILER SEAM — Du Pont Type 
504 Industrial X-ray Film quickly locates 
defects, helps E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., maintain quality, assure long service 
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DU PONT 


Photographic Products 


E. |. dw Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) | 
Photo Products Deportment, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me information ebovut 
o Files 


of Kray F 


TITLE 
STREET 
cry STATE 


Piease have your Technical Representative col! 207 
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GETTER THINGS FOR SETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AUTII UP CUTE, 
OF 6000 HORSES | imam 
STARTS win EXIDES _ 


TREMENDOUS POWER SURGES FROM 
EXIDE- IRONCLAD BATTERIES TO SPIN BIG 
DIESEL ENGINES... TO ASSURE FAST 

ACCELERATION OF ENGINES TO FIRING SPEED. 
EXIDES ALSO PROVIDE AN AMPLE RESERVE 

OF POWER AT HIGH, SUSTAINED VOLTAGES TO 
ASSURE POSITIVE OPERATION OF CONTROLS. 
THIS SAME RUGGED, HEAVY DUTY POWER IS 
IN |RONCLAD INDUSTRIAL TRUCK BATTERIES. 
PROVED LOWEST IN COST TO OWN, OPERATE 

AND MAINTAIN, EXIDES ARE ALWAYS sw 


BEST PowEeR BuY— ATAWY PRICE / 













INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 

















2 26 YEARS OF (2 VI9OG oliniian) 
A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE LONG LIFE OF EXIDE CONTROL 
BATTERIES COMES FROM TKE LARGE WESTMORELAND 


SUBSTATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY. ONE 
120-CELL EXIDE WAS INSTALLED IN DECEMBER 1927, ANOTHER 


IN FEBRUARY (928. TWENTY-SIX YEARS LATER THE FIRST 
p WAS REPLACED WITH A NEW, IMPROVED EXIDE- MANCHEX- 
Cd ots Ca THE OTHER BATTERY CONTINUES TO PROVIDE DEPENDABLE 
~. She I 4 : SERVICE! DO YOU HAVE A STORY LIKE THIS ABOUT YOUR EXWE 
ae thos ee sng AP: a GATTERIES? SEND IT TO US FOR THIS ILLUSTRATED FEATURE. 















DIAL " system UCI?” 


AND EXIDES HELP THEM 00 IT / 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING DEMANDS A STANDBY 
SOURCE OF POWER TO INSURE GERVICE CONTINUITY. 
TO SUPPLY INSTANT, AMPLE POWER, EXIDE MAKES 
A COMPLETE LINE OF TELEPHONE BATT ERIES— 
IN BOTH GLASS AND PLASTIC, BACK OF EACH 
EXIDE STANDS YEARS OF CONSTRUCTION 

SKILL AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH! 











BNOINEER GHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN 
OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 


an 


Exide INDUSTRIAL. DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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How to keep the boom in hand? That's the question most discussed 
by Pres. Eisenhower’s economic advisers these days. 


The concern is over the price trend. Officials recognize the danger that 
the fast-running spending stream might overflow. It is being fed by business 
optimism and rising consumer income, with wages on the climb. The result 
could be a price inflation, with its inevitable “readjustment” (BW—Jul.23 
’65,p28). The impact of this could be a big influence on the 1956 elections. 


The plan is to hold the credit reins tighter. There will be no sharp 


pull-up. That might make the horse stumble. The tightening will be gradual, 
and it’s already getting under way. 


—_—Oe— 


Consumer credit is the first to feel the curb. The government today has 
no authority to reimpose old “Regulation W” and put an end to sales of autos 
on 42-month financing. Reliance is on the “jawbone” technique. 


The pressure is on the lenders to siow down. That will be the result of 
letters sent out by federai supervisory agencies to the nation’s banks, asking 
them to report consumer loans (page 32). No hard and fast policy was spelled 
out. But it was clear Washington thinks terms are too liberal. 


—eo-— 


Other actions will be more general in effect—tend to limit the supply 
of money available for lending and push up the cost of borrowing. 


A higher rediscount rate is one. This is the rate Federal Reserve Banks 
charge member banks who borrow from them to get additional money to 


lend to customers. An increase has a psychological effect—tells banks that 
maybe they should be mofe conservative with credit. More than that, it 
makes new loans less attractive to a member bank if it is already loaned-up 
and can expand its credit only by borrowing from the Fed. 


Another action is a tough policy on supplying additional reserves to back 
up new lending. Banks will need more reserves to handle the normal sea- 
sonal rise in credit demands this fall. The Fed is prepared to meet this need 
by buying government securities in the open market—but it will go slow and 
limit the supply of credit to what is needed to take care of essential business 
needs. 


—o-— 


What it adds up to, on balance: Credit, a big factor in the boom, will be 
harder to get. Some people who might buy cars on the basis of little or 
nothing down and upwards of 34% years to pay, won't be able to buy. Some 
would-be home buyers will have to wait. Credit for inventory will be harder 
to arrange, especially where plans call for an inventory buildup. Some 
businesses will have to postpone expansion plans. The aim, over-all, is not to 
lower the business level, but to avoid a spiral that would upset the price 
stability of recent years. 


—o— 


The Democratic strategy for 1956 is coming into focus. For perspective, 
look back a ways. Last year, the Democrats used fear of a “GOP depression” 
tc help them win control of the House and Senate. The recovery, which now 
amounts to our biggest boom, came too late to help the Republican Party 
hang on to its Congressional majorities. 

Looking ahead to the 1956 elections, the Democrats see no “natural” 
issue, unless the business picture turns sour or the peace trend reverses. 
So, they are out to get Eisenhower on other grounds. 


The plan is to diseredit businessmen in government—to build up a sus- 
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picion in the minds of the voters that there’s a “new mess” in Washington. 
The Democrats feel they are making some headway. 


—-@ — 


Dixon-Yates is one example. The how! against the plan to let private 
power operate in the TVA region was local at the start, with no national 
political significance. 

Then came the mishandling of the record—Eisenhower ordered publi- 
cation of the preliminaries that led up to the signing of the now canceled 
deal. The mistake made was the deletion of two names from the record. 
The names have since become public: Adolphe Wenzell and Faul Miller, 
both of First Boston Corp. The Democrats are yelling “shady.” 


—_o— 


Talbott’s business operations are another. The Air Force Secretary held 
on to his partnership in the management firm of Paul B. Mulligan & Co. 
(BW—Sep.8’51,p94). The Senate, which confirmed him to his job, knew of 
these plans, but the promise from Talbott at the time was that he would 
have nothing to do with Air Force-connected business. 


What started the Senate hearing was the digging of a Tennessee news- 
man. He heard about Talbott’s activities, but couldn’t get anywhere. So, be 
went to the committee. The investigation then came. 


The findings: Talbott had been active in getting business for the firm. 
No question of legality was raised. The whole point was whether Talbott 
had used his office in an improper way. Talbott admitted he made a mistake 
and broke off the partnership. 


aw Quu 


Eisenhower is very angry over both incidents—Talbott and Dixon-Yates. 
One close associate puts it this way: The President is very strait-laced. Any 
irregularity, or anything that looks like irregularity, makes him boil. And 
the quickness with which Democratic leaders have come up with campaign 
quotations adds to the irritation. 


—e— 


Note Elsenhower’s decisions, in the face of the political attack. 


Dixon-Yates will be explained by former Budget Director Joseph M. 
Dodge and present Director Rowiand Hughes. Orders are to give Congress 
everything. 

Talbott: Eisenhower took this on himself. He was quick to defend his 
Air Secretary on the question of legality. But it was the matter of ethics that 
Eisenhower had to settle in making up his own mind. 


—_—e-— 


New disclosures of Reds in government—in the war and prewar years 
are in the offing. The House Un-American Aciivities Commitiee has located a 
new “informer.” He’s an ex-employee of the oid National Labor Relations 
Board and the War Production Board. More recently, he has been on the 
faculty of a law school. 


—_—e — 


Eisenhower may go to Moscow. It’s still just an idea. But it’s a fact that 
one of the things that impressed the President most at Geneva is how little 
the leaders of the West know about the leaders of the East. The President 
liked his “shop talk” with his old friend Marshall Zhukov. There’s an 
invitation awaiting Eisenhower if he wants to take it. And he may, if it will 
contribute to a better East-West understanding. 

Contents copyrigkted under the genwal capyright oc the July 30, 1965, teee—usiness Weak, 580 W. 4254 82, New York, N.Y. 











SEE HOW LION OIL IS REACHING OUT 
To Assure Oil and Gas Reserves for Tomorrow! 


As a completely integrated oil company, doing its 
own exploration, development, refining and market- 
ing, Lion Oil is well aware of the importance of 
establishing adequate reserves for Tomorrow. Signif- 
icantly, Lion’s successful completions of oil and 
gas wells in 1954 increased 48 per cent over 1953. 


This skillful exploration and drilling program not 
only has added materially to proved reserves, but 
has boosted Lion’s daily gross crude oil production 
to a new all-time record. 


Important developments in 1954 included the com- 
pletion of a large number of producing wells in 


KEEP YOup EYE oN. 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 


areas previously discovered in Colorado and the 
discovery of a new oil field in the same state; 
discovery of a new field in Louisiana; the successful 
completion of the Company’s first oil producer in 
Montana; new oil production for Lion in New 
Mexico; and extended operations in Kansas. 

In 1955, Lion is conducting exploratory and drilling 
operations in the area shown above—one-fourth of 
the states in the United States——the largest production 
development program ever undertaken by the 
Company in a single year. 

In the future, as in the past, Lion will continue to 
reach out... wherever Progress beckons. 


wn) COMPANY 
+s 

LION 
A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ... Producer of More Than 70 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...and More To Come. 


ARKANSAS 





MANAGEMENT 


Fitting Computers 
Into a Business 


Railroad presidents (right) at IBM’s electronic 
data processing center in New York took a long 
and thoughtful look at the kind of computers that : | 
might create wholly new ways of doing business. Willies White, Delaware & Hudeon: “The 
advent of high-speed data processing will 
definitely cause centralization.” 


OTHER VISITORS listened to the chattering computers, marveled only ai the complicated problems they solved. 























J. A. Fisher, Reading: “We look forward 
to the time when information ready for the 
computer comes right from the shipper.” 
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W. Arthur Grotz, Western Maryland: “T'll 
be able to have morning reports of every- 
thing that went on the day before.” 


Ll WEEK, International Business 
Machines Corp. unveiled its en 
larged and updated electronic data 
processing center on New York's Madi- 
son Avenue (pictures). 

Besides the press, a score of railroad 
presidents from the Eastern Rail 
roads Presidents Conference dropped in 
to look at the chattering computers 

Like most laymen, the presidents 
had little technical knowledge of how 
these modern abacuses work—and to 
many, the explanations provided by the 
IBM attendants were just that much 
more Greek 
¢ New Significance—Even so, the presi 
dents sensed they were watching an 
other phase in the wildfire development 
of electronic calculators that soon are 
likely to take on major significance for 
management 

They got an inkling of that signif 
cance from a statement by Dr. C. ¢ 
Hurd, director of IBM's Electronix 
Data Processing Machines Div.: 

‘There is a tremendous intellectual 
movement afoot on the part of 
mathematicians, engineers, methods 
men, production control men, and ac 
counting men to establish better models 
for solving the decision-making prob 
lems in business, using mathematics and 
logic.” 

At the heart of this movement are 
the high-speed calculators 
© Strides—Only a little over a vear ago, 
computers applied to business problems 
were still somewhat of a novelty. The 
two big manufacturers—IBM and Sperry 
Rand Corp.—were vying to announce 
each purchase of their machines by a 
company (BW—Jul.24 958). Today, 
it’s hard to keep up ae % number of 
companies that are installing IBM’s 
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J. M. Symes, Pennsylvania RR: “. . . we 
can now master much of the headaches of 
car accounting.” 


machines, xerry Rand's Univac—or 
machines "both by Radio Corp, of Amer- 
ica and other new entrants into the 
computer manufacturing field 
«New Role—What has happened in 
the few years since the first high-speed 
computer becaine available for indus- 
trial use is a lot more significant than 
the mere introduction of another busi- 
ness machine to company headquarters, 

In fact, you can make out a pretty 
solid case that, when fully em loved 
data processing computers will hh ve 
fundamental effect on how recline $8 
will be run in the future 

You sec that in the interest displayed 
everywhere by top-level management. 
Last year, the American Management 
Assn. got record attendance at its first 
conference on the subject. This year, 
Harvard Business School in September 
is staging a two-day conference te some 
150 senior officers of major corporations 
that are B-School associates. The sub- 
ject: computers and what they mean to 
management 


|. Age of Computers 


Right now, management im most 
companies is only vaguely aware of what 
electronic data handling systems 

Briefly, it knows that 
¢ The machines will go a long way 
toward reducing clerical costs 

¢ They will make information 
promptly available where previously long 
delays were unavoidable 

¢ They can reduce great quantitics 
of information to meaningful terms. 
¢ Chairman Univac—But the com- 
panies more sophisticated in the use of 
computers now realize that what they 
have grabbed hold of in these com- 
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Another 


DUNLOP FIRST ! 





FIRST TURBO-PROP AIRCRAFT IN U.S. AIRLINE SERVICE 


Cepital VISCOUNT 


'S EQUIPPED WITH 


DUNLOP 
TIRES 


WHEELS, BRAKES, MAXARET ANTI-SKID 
UNITS, WINDSHIELD WIPERS, CABIN SEALS, 
PLEXIBLE HOSE AND ELECTRICAL 

DE-ICING EQUIPMENT 








For greater passenger comfort, Capital Airlines’ new fleet of Turbo- 
Prop Viscounts rely on many Dunlop products, including Dunlop 
Tires, Wheels, Brakes and Dunlop's unique Maxaret Anti-Skid Units 
for safer landings and take-offs. 


Over 40 of the world's airlines are similarly equipped. 


Confidence in Dunlop Tires stems from an unsurpassed record of 
dependability. 


Dunlop founded the pneumatic tire induscry . .. Dunlop Tires hold 
every world’s land speed record since 1929 .. . are the favored tire 
of millions of motorists the world over. 


To enjoy greater tire safety, longer tire mileage, see your Dunlop Dealer 
for Dunlop Tubeless Tires with exclusive Tension-Free construction. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
Factory and Executive Offices: Buffalo 5, New York 
DUNLOP — Founders of the Pneumatic Tire industry 





puters conceivably could alter the face 
of management. 

Mostly in jest, one corporatign officer 

says, “The Univac operator will be the 
next chairman of the board.” 
* Road Blocks—For the past decade, 
management's key problem has been to 
create organizations fitted to the ever 
growi igness of business. Up to 
now, the solution has been a constant 
attack against centralized authority and 
responsibility. Decisions once made at 
headquarters have been turned over to 
divisions, departments, sections. 

The chief reason for decentralizing 
has been because it was impossible for 
central management (1) to gather data 

nickly enough to make use of it, and 
(2) to assess the data—the relationship 
of one fact to another—in time to get 
a decision back to where action must 
be taken. 

Today, the companies considered the 
best managed are those where decen 
tralization of authority has been built 
into the organization. 

That may be changing now. If it 
does, one major cause will be the advent 
of electronic data processing systems. 
With such computers as the IBM ma 
chines and the Univacs, the necessity 
for decentralization of decision making 
in business may be ending (BW —Spe- 
cial Report, Aug.15°53,p158). 


ll. Data Centers 


At this stage, you can find plenty of 
management men in disagreement. 

But companies that decide to buy a 
big computer face the problem of how 
to fit it into the organization picture. 
They are costly, take up space, and re- 
quire trained staffs. In addition, they 
have terrific capacities both for storing 
information and for processing it; 
that factor makes them uneconomical 
unless they are to be used for the 
maximum volume of work. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.—one 
of the companies facing the com- 
puter problem—took these factors into 
account, and decided to concentrate 
all its accounting activities in one 
spot. In a few weeks it will break 
ground a: Camillus, N. Y., just outside 
Syracuse, for its Data Processing Center 
building. Next spring it will be ready 
for installation of a Univac. 
¢ Major Decision—To an outsider, this 
may not seem significant. But for 
Svivania it was a major decision. Its 

resident and board chairman, Don G. 

itchell, is a vocal exponent of decen- 
tralization. The company has some 53 
plants, warehouses, and sales offices 
across the country. As a result, Sylvania 
has been a highly decentralized opera- 
tion—both physically and in the way it 
is managed. 

The company insists that with the 
Univac installed, operating managers at 
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Mr. Vincent Sillitca, Traffic Manager of Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc., discloses 


“How this guided missile 
gets there on time!”’ 


",..5,4, 3, 2,1, fre... and a Clarostat product helps head 
the missile for an ‘enemy’ bomber! 

“But before its deadly rendezvous, chat tiny part of the 
missile’s “brain,” a Clarostat resistor, had to keep another vital 
appointment — with the Guided Missile production schedule. 

“That date was kept by Air Express! 

“We ship up to 15,000 pounds of Clarostat Resistors per 
month by Air Express. Their sizes range from the one men- 


tioned above—finer than a human hair—to shipments weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds and more. 

With Air Express help, we can meet extremely exacting 
delivery specifications. Yet most shipments cost /ess chan by 
any other air service. A 25 lb. shipment from Boston to 
Toledo, for instance, costs $6.45. That's 5¢ Jess than the 
next lowest air carrier—and the service can’t be compared !” 

le pays to express yourself clearly, Say Air Express! 


& Air Express —__-»— 


@GaeTs THEAE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIF EXPRESS ... divisiondf PAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 














“look at Florida this way” 


Florida is located ot the crossroads of the Americas, nearer to 
more foreign countries than any other state in the Union. If 
you'll look at Florida this way, you'll see that your company’s 
future may well be o port of the future of Florida, as the 
heartland of the Western Hemisphere. ; 


Foreign trade and travel flow constantly through Florida’s 17 
ports of entry. Airlines bring the Caribbean Islands within 
minutes and the Central and South American Continental 
countries within hours of Florida. 


Since 1953's billion and a half dollars worth of manufacturing 
production for Florida [last official reported figures), hun- 
dreds of new industries have added amazingly to Florida's 
industrial output. Chemstrand’s new $85 million dollar plant 
alone hos added greatly to Florida’s industrial volume. 


2,619 new residents move into Florida from other states each 
week creating a growing manpower pool of many skills and 
a rapidly expanding market. The current rate of growth places 
Florida third among all states as more thousands come week- 
ly to live better, live longer in Florida. 


For Free Florida Information Kit, write: 
Florida: Development Commission, 3502A Caldwell Building, 
Tallohassee, Florida. 


INDIVIDUAL INFORMATION KIT FOLDERS: 


Market @ Netural Resources @ Transportation 
Education & Culture @ Power @ Laber 
Research @ Health & Climate @ Government 
& Texes @ Water 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE— LAND OF BETTER LIVING 














nts and in the field will continue to 

Id their authority and responsibility. 
However, the data processing building 
~located at Camillus because that is 
the geographical center of Sylvania’s 
operations—will tend to become the in- 
formation nerve center of the company. 
According to Edward G. Dunn, man- 

of the center, “It will be the heart 
our communications.” 

Sylvania’s first use of its Univac will 
be an analysis of sales statistics. Next 
probably will be payroll accounting. If 
the center becomes as important as 
Dunn thinks it will, top operating 
vice-presidents of the major Sivisions 
may eventually want to be stationed 
there. 

Sylvania has laid out the ultimate 
oal in a schematic drawing showing 

ow the process starts with a customer's 

order containing pertinent data that can 
be fed over a Western Union leased 
wire system into the center at Camillus. 
There the computer will analyze and 
break down the information for ac- 
counts receivable, sales accounting en- 
tries, statistical analysis, inventory con- 
trol and planning, and credit and 
collection information. 

With that kind of high-speed com- 

munication, top management will have 
basic information as quickly as anv sales 
or product manager. 
. to, Too—Another company, 
also highly centralized, that has felt the 
impact of computers is Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Formerly, its divisional 
vice-presidents were located at the 
principal plant sites. Last year, partly 
as the result of a high-geared account- 
ing and reporting system built around 
an IBM computer in St. Louis, the com- 
pany was able to pull its divisional 
chiefs into headquarters (BW —Apr.24 
"54,p166). 


ili. Anti-Centralization 


At this stage, though, only a rash 
man would try to predict just how com- 
puters will finally fit into company or- 
ganizations. Experts in some companies 
refuse to accept the idea that recentral- 
ization of decision-making is likely. 

M. L. Hurni, senior consultant for 
General Electric Co. and an expert on 
operations research and analysis, admits 
that at first blush big-scale computers 
seem to require a return to more cen- 
tralized operations. 

But his thesis is that as management 
studies the problem of using computers, 
it may very well decide that smaller 
machines in different units of the com- 
pany’s organization are a better answer. 

As far as GE is concerned, he believes 
its present decentralized organization— 
about 100 departments cach headed by 
a man with full operating and sales 
responsibility—won't be altered by the 
addition of data processing machines. 
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Ir MIGHT SEEM ODD, but some men 
actually hunt for bad reception areas. 

One day you might find them in hard- 
to-reach fringe sections—miles and 
miles from a TV station. The next day 
they will be in an area that has reported 
a unique type of interference. And they 
keep going until they have subjected 
their television receivers to every known 
type of interference. 

On the side of the truck in which they 
travel, you’il see the inscription, “Zenith 
Radio Corporation.” This rigorous test- 
ing in the field leads to methods of im- 
proving Zenith products. 

It is just another way that Zenith 
assures its customers, both civilian and 
government, that they will be the first 
to receive engineering advancements in 
radionic products. And it is just another 


These men go out of 





step in the continuous research that 
Zenith has conducted during 36 years 
of specialization in radionics. 

Among the many developments that 
have come from Zenith laboratories are 
such important television “firsts” as 
the Blaxide® tube, one-knob tuning, 
fringe lock circuit, spot-lite dial and 
gated beam sound stabilizer. 

Another Zenith development designed 
to make television watching even more 
enjoyable is Phonevision®, which would 
make it possible for millions of viewers, 
by paying a small fee, to see outstand- 
ing events not now available on TV. 
After 25 years of laboratory and field 
work, Phonevision is ready now to open 
a whole new world of marvelous, un- 
tapped entertainment for 34,000,000 
television set owners. 





their way to find bad reception 


Such far-sighted research and experi- 
mentation brings you richer, more en- 
joyable hours of leisure at home. And 
it also adds to the security of your home 
and of your neighbors’ homes, for 
Zenith's progressive engineering and 
precision manufacturing are called upon 
frequently by the government to turn 
out always-dependable, ever-better 
weapons of defense. 

For full details on Phonevision, write to 
the address below for a free booklet. 


se ¥ 


The royalty of TELEVISION ona RADIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation « Chicago 39, Illinois 


ZENITH, bocked by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a STRONGER DEFENSE AND A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 














In Management 


Lions Oil’s Merger With Monsanto 
is a Marriage of Convenience 


What has been rumored for the past several weeks is 
now confirmed; Lion Oil Co., an integrated oil — 
ind also a sizable producer of petrochemicals, be 
merged into Monsanto Chemical Co., big St. Louis 
chemical producer, unless stockholders object. 

Vor Monsanto, a major consumer of hemicals, 
it means the acquisition of a company that can supply 
it with a hefty amount of nitrogenous chemicals, chiefly 
anhydrous ammonia. 

Vor Lion Oil, the arrangement provides a ready outlet 
for its expanding chemical production—now roughly 50% 
of its business, 

For businessmen, it is a major sign of the ever closer 
relationship between the petroleum and chemical fields. 

The Monsanto-Lion deal, however, puts a twist on 
this relationship. In the pest, the pattern has been for 
oil companies to move into the chemical field, either by 
purchase of smaller companies, or setting up their own 
petrochemical operations, This merger is one of the first 
instances of a chemical company taking over an oil firm— 
a pattern many think will not be an isolated case. 

Financially, the dea! will give Lion stockholders 14 
shares of Monsanto $2 par common stock for each share 


of their holdings. At present prices, Monsanto will be 
paying about $ illion for Lion Oil. 
Lion will be as a division of Monsanto, with 


headquarters in E) Dorado, Ark. T. M. Martin, Lion 
president, will keep that title. 

He and T. H. Barton, Lion chairman and one of 
\rkansas’ leading industrialists, will become Monsanto 
directors 

You can find a number of reasons for Lion’s agreeing to 
the merger, including what outsiders consider a lack of 
trained younger management. 

But, probably more important, trade rumors have it 
that Lion—though highly successful as a chemical raw 
material producer—has an oversupply on hand. 

“Thev [Monsanto] have the markets, we have the raw 
materials.” 


McGinnis Deal Undercuts Opposition 
To His Taking Over Boston & Maine 


Last week, Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford RR, took a big step in 
pees yo opposition to his becoming sac be of a 
second New England road—the Boston & Maine. 

Since April, the B&M has been controlled by friends 
of McGinnis who want him in the driver's seat. But there 
has been strong ition. 

McGinnis cut the ground out from under much of 
the McGinnis opposition by an agreement with the 
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tonnage moving out of Massachusetts through the 
D&H Mechanicville yards near Albany. 

D&H previously McGinnis as B&M president, 

figuring would divert the B&M’s freight over New 
lines, which would cause considerable loss to 
D&H, 

Another group that had sided with D&H, for 
roughly the same reasons, was the New England 
Governors’ Committee on Public Transportation. 

As the matter stands now, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings on McGinnis’ — to manage 
both roads has been put off while ICC studies the pro- 
posed B&M-D&H traffic agreement. The postpone- 
ment was int in Boston as a McGinnis vi 
though ICC disclaimed this. Observers say that the on 
thing that could block McGinnis is a strong drive t 
have a Massachusetts law prohibiting one man from run- 
ning two roads at the same time applied against him. 
The Massachusetts Public Utilities rtment says the 
law still is in force but it’s questionable whether Mc- 
Ginnis would violate it by taking over the B&M 
presidency. 

Meanwhile, McGinnis was having trouble closer to 
home as truculent New Haven commuter customers in 
Connecticut were increasing their harassment of the 
railroad. Their complaints are directed. at McGinnis’ 
plan to charge commuters for parking their autos in his 
station yards. Even as he drove the first spike in some new, 
easier-riding welded rail, the commuters’ uproar gained 
new force by the addition of a new spokesman, Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review of Literature. In a 
letter to the ICC and the New York State Public Service 
Commission, Cousins complained: “Commuting on the 
New Haven has become a geographical job risk.” 


oO. 


Yardstick for Measuring 
Foreman’s Pay Differences 


American Management Assn., in a recent survey of fore- 
man's pay, uncovered some interesting comparisons in 
this traditionally sensitive salary area. For one thing, 
production foremen in durable goods industries are 
re $500 more a year than their counterparts in 
non-durables. That's about a month’s pay. 

AMA found that the pay given to a production fore- 
man, the commonest salary denominator, averaged $6,241 
in durable goods plants. In non-durables, the same job 

$5,783. 

¢ survey pointed up the consistently narrow salary 
ranges of foremen. The says, “The maximums are 
approximately 1.4 times the minimums from function 
to function, industry to industry, and location to loca- 
tion,” . 

These reasons were given for this consistency: top 
management's desire to maintain for foremen a salary 
differential over hourly rated employees, creating pres- 
sure from below; desire to maintain similar differentials 
between foreman’s pay and top management, creating 
pressure from above; the maintenance of significant 
differentials between the various kinds of foremen’s 
jobs (say between a ion foreman and a general 
foreman) further constricting salary swings. 
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Announcing a New Concept of 
Continent-Wide 
insurance 
Service 










SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
YORK City 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 


, For the first time, o group of firmly to every associate its own high standards 
established, locally-owned insurance for such functions as: 
agencies and brokerage offices has be- Risk analysis 
come associated to provide continent- 
wide service for their clients, Each office, ane Sat envy SaaeeeeD 
retaining its own identity, makes available Localized personal service 


Buying your insurance through a member of the Insurance Service 
Association of America assures you of proven, experienced handling 
for any insurance problem anywhere in the United States and Canada. 














OF AMERICA 
The members offering this new concept of continent-wide insurance service who are prepared to furnish additional information are: 


Atianto, Ga. Denver, Colo. los Angeles, Calif, Pa. 
DUNLAP & COMPANY VAN SCHAACK & COMPANY MULLER, KUHRTS & COX twases, GEORGE & CO,, INC. 
Caltimore, Md. Des Moines, lo. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. 
RIGGS- WARFIELD-ROLOSON, INC. LA MAIR-MULOCK CO. NAHM INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. | eee wg ‘ON, LEAVY & KERN 
Bir Ala. Detroit, Mich. me Tenn. r+ 
FORD-MYATT & EBAUGH GENERAL UNDER WRITERS, INC. DA SHER, INC. se bavewons OEURANES CORP, 
Mass. ( Ri) Edmonton, Alberta (Con) mM fla. « , GOSLING ’ 
sor barton & Counch CHAPMAN WEBER AGENCIES LTD. COATES & DORSEY, INC. Pie Be ge sey Femme pa 
Colgory. Alberta (Con.) Houston, Tex. Milwaukee, Wisc. SPENCER & COMPANY 
MACKID AGENCIES, LTD. LANGHAM, LANGSTON AND BURNETT CHRIS. SCHROEDER & SON, INC. Sevemnsh, Ge. 
Charlotte, N.C. Indianapolis, Indiona Minneapoin, Minn PALMER AND CAY, INC. 
INTERSTATE INSURANCE, INC. BO WEN- MAHAFFEY WIRT WILSON & COMPANY Seattle, Wash. (Anchorage, Alcs.) 
Cc a" hactuandiie, Pie. aa data LA BOW, HAYNES COMPAMY, INC. 
MOORE. CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD DONALD A. BOLTON & CO. GILUS, HULSE & COLCOCK, INC Toronto, Ontario (Can. ae ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio Konsos fe, Copetn, Kan) fom tee ey Tue Otic. : } 
we EE on COMPANY SPEED be : DESPARD & rs JOMM WAKEFIELD & ASSOCIATES’ 
Columbia, $.C. . (Omaha Philadeiphia, Pa. Washington, 0.C. 
BOYLE-VAUGHAN AGENCY WEAVER-*AIER COMPANY LTD OSTHEIMER. WALSH, INC VICTOR i oe om & COMPANY, INC. 
Deties, Tex. ttle Rock, Ark. Phoenix, Ariz ‘ Ww Manitoba (Can) 
ELUS, SMITH AND COMPANY RECTOR, MEANS AND ROWLAND LUMRS INSURANCE AGENCY avant AGENCY LIMITED 


. . . * Executive Office: 
insurance Service Association of America 175 Wes jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 














In Washington 


FHA Presses In on a New 
Apartment Scandal Group 


The Federal Housing Administration this week moved 
in on another of those giant apartment house blocks that 
figured high in last year's FHA scandals, It t to 
take control of Shirley-Duke Apartments, a 2,113-unit 
project in Alexandria, Va, 

FHA Commissioner Norman P. Mason said the action 
was the fifth of its kind that the agency has undertaken 
so far—and he indicated that more will follow. 

As mortgage holder, FHA’s aim is to oust the Shirley- 
Duke board and install a new panel of its own choice. 
‘The agency says that among other things Shirley-Duke’s 
sponsors violated their charter by taking dividends of 
almost $1.8-million—giving them a return of $313 for each 
5! of their own capital investment. They did this by 
draining off some of the difference between FHA’s $13.8- 
million mortgage loan and the project's actual construc- 
tion cost of $11.2-nillion. 


Air Force Takes Biggest Bite 
Of Military Building Budget 


A $2-billion military construction program is headed 
for Pres, Eisenhower's desk. 

As with other military appropriations, the Air Force 
gets the bulk of the money—slightly more than $1-billion. 
‘The Army's share is $486-million; the Navy's $443-mil- 
lion, 

Biggest single item in the program, both in dollars and 
in controversy, is $79-million for the new Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs (BW —Jul.23'55,p54). The 
House Appropriations Committee had refused point 
blank to authorize a cent for the Academy until its mod- 
ernistic plans—heavy on glass walls, light on brick and 
stone—were overhauled. 

The Air Force complied, and this week the Senate 
l'inance Committee approved the academy appropriation. 
louse Appropriations Committee members indicated 
they, too, were pleased by the architectural adjustments. 


Fresh Rush Orders Show Plain 
Concern for Red Air Power 


The Air Force is giving fresh evidence of its concem 
over Russia's rapid airpower advances. 

This week, Pentagon stepped up production of 
two new supersonic jet fighters—the F-101 Voodoo, 
and the F-104 day fighter. 

These are both snappy airplanes, but the F-104 is 
thought to be the s It's said to have been 


4a 


test-flown at twice the speed of sound. The Air Force 
has told Lockheed Aircraft . which makes the 
F-104, that it wants the earlier than first scheduled 
and it will buy more cf them than it originally ordered. 

The F-101, made by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., was 
designed originally as a pn dae escort fighter, but 
the Air Force will now take delivery of all-weather 
interceptor versions of the plane. These can be rolled 
off the lines earlier. 

These are the second and third accelerated production 
orders that the Air Force has sent out in recent weeks. 
The first was a hurry-up order sent to Boeing Airplane 
Co. for its B-52 Intercontinental jet bombers. Appar- 
ently all three orders stem directly from Russia’s May 
Day aerial demonstration of impressive new bomber 
and fighter planes. 


Was It Psychology —or Just 
A Lapse of Thought? 


There's one thing certain in the aftermath of Geneva: 
Pres. Eisenhower got drenched at Washington's National 
Airport when he returned from the summit conferences. 

‘hat’s not so certain is the reason why there were 
no umbrellas to shield the chief executive when he 
stepped from his plane for the formal welcoming 
ceremonies that went ahead despite a downpour. 

One version has it that Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
flatly ruled out umbrellas at the airport, remembering 
that the umbrella was a symbol of a ent in the 
days of Munich and British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain. Nixon, so this version goes, thought 
that having Eisenhower photographed under an umbrella 
would be bad symbolism. 

The State Dept. says this tale is all wet. State’s 
Protocol Section gives its own explanation. It says it 
just didn’t know that rain was forecast, and it put its 
“Plan A” into effect for the airport ceremony. 

Plan A didn’t call for official gréeters to carry umbrellas 
for themselves or for the President. 


“C's” Size Doesn’t Matter 
When You’re Too Far Left 


A Communist is a Communist—no matter how you 
spell it. That's the semantic stand that a Justice Dept. 
attorney took this week when he defended the placing of 
three organizations on the attorney general's subversive 
list. He claimed the groups belong there, whether they're 
“little c” or “big C” Communists. 

The word debate broke out at the first hear- 
ings called in chal to the attorney general's 
subversive list by the I dent Socialist League, the 
Workers’ Party, and the Socialist Youth League. These 


ame they might be Communists “with a 
< Pas 

But, said their counsel, they shouldn't be cited be- 
cause the President's order specifies Communists with 
a capital “C.” Attorney J L. Rauh argued there’s a 
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big distinction: Capital “C” refers to 
Marxist organizations controlled from 
Moscow; a small “c” group simply 
believes in the Communist theory 
of common ownership of production 
and distribution. 

Justice Dept. attorney Oren H. 
Waterman granted the distinction, 
but he claimed that the government 
means to act against both groups. 
The fact that Communist is spelled 
with a capital “C” in the executive 
order is just an oversight—“a typo- 
graphical error, if anything,” said 
Waterman. 


Taft Memorial May Open 
Way to Clutter Capitol 


Congress this week earmarked space 
in the Capitol grounds for a memorial 
to the late Sen. Robert A. Taft— 
but it did so amid warnings that its 
move was a precedent that might 
open the grounds to as many as 200 
such monuments. 

The memorial will be a 200-ft. 
marble bell tower. The Robert A. 
Taft Foundation will erect it. Build- 
ing costs” will be financed largely 
by public subscription, but after it’s 
finished Congress will maintain it. 


Tons of Information 
Speed Peace Atoms 


The U.S. put another part of its 
atoms-for-peace plan into effect this 
week. It shipped comprehensive 
technical atomic energy libraries to 
23 foreign countries. Each library 
contains hundreds . of unclassified 
documents on nuclear energy and its 
peaceful applications. Each fills 250 
ft. of shelf space, weighs half a ton, 
consists cf 6,500 Atomic Energy 
Commission research reports, and is 
indexed by 55,000 cards. 

The libraries’ reports are contained 
in 5,000 microcards, 22 books, 34 
bound volumes of scientific and tech- 
nical texts on nuclear energy, and 11 
volumes of abstracts from 50,000 re 
ports and articles published here and 
abroad. They cover reactor tech- 
nology, nuclear physics, and all avail- 
able unclassified information on the 
use of the atom in chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, ceramics, electronics, biology, 
agriculture and health. 
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How Westinghouse gearing 
changes your paper costs 





Over the last 66 years, Westinghouse gearmotors and speed reducers 
have increased efficiency up to 30% on hundreds of paper machines. 
To hold your letterhead bond close to 1.3¢ a sheet, Westinghouse gear 
drives limit operating costs, too. Accurate machining and exclusive 
BPT taper hardening lengthens gear life. Split-case design and mini- 
mum parts simplify maintenance. Call your local Westinghouse 
representative for help in completing any drive with... 

MARINE GEARING 


INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
}-07346 


you can 6¢ SURE...iF ns Westinghouse @& 


SPEED INCREASERS 
AIRCRAFT GEARING 


GEARMOTORS 
SPEED REDUCERS 











MARKETING 





Who Will Process Color Film? 


@ In an antitrust case, Eastman Kodak agreed to 
relax its hold on color film processing. 


@ Pathe Laboratories is first to challenge Eastman 
competitively on a national scale. 


@ Meanwhile, Eastman is encouraging a host of 
small operators to split up the market. But there are snags. 


Next October, there’s going to be a 
major change in the marketing and 
distribution of color film, both still 
and movie, used by amateur photog- 
raphers in 10-million American house- 
holds. 

By terms of a consent settlement 
worked out with government antitrust- 
ers, Eastman Kodak Co. will have to 
make the first change it has ever made 
im its pricing policies on color film. 
And that's the signal for a rush of com- 
poeaes into a field that till now has 
ecn virtually a one-company preserve. 
* Pathe in Field—That Eastman is go- 
ing to get some competition in amateur 
film processing—and some major com- 
petition at that—was clear late this week 
when Pathe Laboratories, Inc., subsi- 
diary of Chesapeake Industries, an- 
nounced that it was taking a headlong 
jump into the market. 

Pathe has formed a new corporation, 
Pathecolor, Inc., with the intention of 
making it second in the busmness to 
Eastman itself with a newly equipped 
$i-million processing lab in New York. 

And Pathe isn’t the only one that will 
get into the market. 

Independent processors all over the 
country also will try to get into this 
growing business, The amateur color 
printing and processing business runs in 
the neighborhood of $100-million a 
year, 

* Opening the Door—The market sit. 
uation is not unlike the one that re 
sulted when Eastman and Technicolor, 
Inc., agreed to a similar consent de- 
cree five years ago, releasing basic pat- 
ent rights on Technicolor movie fim 
processes (BW-—Mar.11'50,p25). Then, 
as now, other processors—includi 
Pathe~moved into the field despite the 
apparently forbidding cost of equip: 
ment and the training of technicians. 
It was this break, in fact, that o 

the door to Pathe, which will use the 
technical skills acquired in handling 
motion picture color film in building up 
its new amateur color film business. 

According to the terms of the recent 





consent decree (BW—Dec.25'54,p24), 
Eastman this fall must license photo 
finishers and developers to handle its 
Kodachrome transparency slides and its 
Kodacolor film. Up to now, Eastman 
has reserved exclusive processing nights 
on these two films, which account for 
not less than 90% of the entire color 
film market, according to government 
estimates. 

A second major requirement of the 
consent decree is that Eastman rust 
stop a ey into the retait price of 
the raw film a charge for processing—in 
other words, it must stop making the 
customer pay $4.95 for a roll of 35 mm. 
(36 exposures) ~ Kodachrome —a_ price 
which includes the cost of developing 
the exposed film. Now the retail price 
will run about half that figure. 

The tie-in pricing scheme is the 
hub of Eastman’s marketing setup, 
which varies slightly with the two major 
kinds of Eastuian color film: 

Kodachrome—This is so-called “re- 
versal” film, one of the two basic types 
of color film. When you have your 
exposed Kodachrome developed, what 
you back is a positive transparency 
or slide. 

Producing an opaque print requires 
still another step, through an independ- 
ent processor, Eastman was never a 
major factor in this market. 

You buy the film from your retailer 
~druggist, oto shop, department 
store—and when you have exposed the 
roll, you send it directly back to East- 
man in a special bag that comes with 
the roll. It is developed at one of East- 
man's eight developing plants and sent 
back to you. Amateur movie color film 
is handled the same way. 

About Oct. 1, 1955, for Kodachrome 
still trans ies, and after approxi- 
mately July 1, 1956, for Kodachrome 
movies, the system will work like this: 

You will pay the retailer only for the 
roll of film, not including the process- 
ng. After shoot the roll, you will 

¢ it to your local dealer, who 
is free to send it to a processor of his 


choosing, or you can send it direct to 
any available processor. This is the 
— wedge for the new hopefuls 
who hope to do battle with Eastman. 

Kodacolor.—This is the other basic 
type of film. It involves a acgative- 
positive process that produces a fin- 
ished print ow opaque paper. 

In this case, Eastman has kept a 
hammerlock on the whole process— 
right through the prints—which are 
made in only one plant, in Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The present difference between the 
systems of distribution for the two 
films lies in the fact that the amateur 

otographer doesn’t send his exposed 

odacolor back to Eastman. Rather, 
he takes it to the retailer, who sends 
it to Rochester. 

The price of the film includes only 
the cost of processing the negatives. 
You order the prints through the re- 
tailer, and pay him. 

After about Dec. 1, 1955, there will 
be no processing charge included in the 
price of the raw Kodacolor film; when 
the amateur brings the exposed film 
back to the dealer, the latter will send 
it to any processor who can get the 
business. 
© Market Share—Kodacolor and Koda- 
chrome account for 90% of the color 
film market. The rest is split among 
various films. General Aniline & Film 
Corp. has part of the market with its 
Anscochrome and Plenicolor film. For- 
eign color film is also on the market. 
And Eastman has another line of film 
called Ektachrome and Ektacolor. All 
of these, including the Ekta line, are 
processed by any independent processor 
under license; no processing cost is in- 
cluded in the retail price. 
¢ Double Standard—There are several 
reasons why Eastman never applied 
its familiar tie-in pricing arrangements 
to Ekta line. One reason it gives is 
that this newer film doesn’t require 
such tricky and complicated processes 
as do the other two. Eastman has al- 
ways said it has not licensed independ- 
ents to handle Kodacolor and Koda- 
chrome because of the high degree of 
skill needed. 

There was another reason, too. 
When Eastman expanded its Ekta 
line from a film for professional use 
only to a popular amateur line, the 
Dept. of Justice—and Eastman admits 
this—was already looking over the com- 
pany’s shoulder at its pricing and li- 


censing ‘ 
By terms of the consent decree, East- 
man must release technical informa- 
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LURIA STANDARDIZATION PROVIDES THE FAST, 
EASY, ECONOMICAL SOLUTION TO AIRPORT EXPANSION 


Why do Luria steel structures fill the widest variety of airport 
needs? Because the Luria System of Standardization provides the 
adaptability, flexibility 


that formerly could be found only in custom-built units. And 


yes, and even the permanence 


this is achieved without sac rificing the speed and economies of 
standardization. 

During the last ten years, nearly 500 Luria aircraft installations 
have been made. The United States Air Force has standardized on 


14 Luria designs . . . and uses a wide variety of other Luria 
hangars. At Lockheed Aircraft, Luria structures cover over a 
million square feet. Among the hundreds of other Luria instal- 
lations are hangars and buildings for the airfields of Turkey, lran 
and Argentina . . . for many air lines including Pan American, 
United, American, Eastern, Northwest and Capital , . . and for 
many airports including New York International, Detroit Wayne 


Major, Springfield, Hlinois and Westchester County, New York, 


A PARTIAL SHOWING OF STRUCTURES 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


DOUBLE CANTILEVER hongar for double-apron 
olr traffic. Accommodates aircraft of all sizes. 


STANDARDIZED HANGARS — both girder and ALL-PURPOSE“ WING” HANGAR accommodates 





truss types for commercial and militory aircraft. one heavy aircraft or two megivm oircroft. 





AIRPORT TERMINAL shows how effectively Luria 


STANDARDIZED MAINTENANCE SHELTER for 


Y) PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 
Y) MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 
_Y| HIGH SPEED ERECTION 
LY) LOW COST MAINTENANCE 
_Y) GREATER AVAILABILITY 


steel buildings can be adapted to airport needs. heavy aircroft. Portable, enclosed, 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


S11 Fifth Avenuc, New York 17, New York ©¢ Plant; Bethichem, Pa, BP District Offices: Atlanta, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Washington, D, C, 




















Result: a better product 
— ati lower cost— when 


they learned that 


Every Crack 
Has a Cause 





This could happen in your plant, too. 
Cracked parts were coming through 
in production runs. Sampling inspec- 
tion with Magnaflux* of parts in 
process pointed to faulty handling of 
the casting in the plant. This was 
corrected. Then, only good parts free 
from cracks were machined and 
finished. Afcer that wo time or money 
was wasted on cracked parts that 
would only be rejected in final 
inspection. 


Used at any stage of production — 
from receiving inspection toshipping 
— intelligent use of Magoaflux shows 
the cause of cracks, reduces scrap, 
and lowers costs. Magnaflux finds 
all cracks cheaply and fast. 


Have a Magnaflux engineer give you 
the facts, or write for our free book- 
let, “Finding the ‘How and Where’ 
of Lower Production Costs.” 





MAGNAFLUK CORPORATION 
7206 West Lewrence Avenve © Chicage 3}, Illinels 
New York 36 + Pittsburgh 36 + Cleveland 15 


Detrolt 11 + Dalles 19 + Los Angeles 58 
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tion on its Kodachrome and Kodacolor 
processes. And it must, by 1957, limit 
itself to 50% of the total color film 
processing business. 

Eastman’s putential competitors, the 
independent finishers. say Mere has 
bent over backward in helping them 
set up their new labs. 

Trade observers think it is part of 
Eastman’s strategy to help small re- 
gional independents get of to a good 
start. 

This way, the other 50% of the color 
film processing business would be evenly 
split up among a comparatively large 
number of processors. 
¢ The Cost—Many small finishers and 
developers haven't enough money or 
technical knowledge to go into these 
processes. 

Eastman thinks not more than 300 
or 400 will go into Kodacolor to start, 
and even fewer into the more compli- 
cated and expensive Kodachrome proc- 
ess. So Eastman is doing all it can to 
encourage as many qualified small in- 
dependents as possible. 

Eastman is offering smaller opera- 
tors some newly designed color print- 
ing and —_e equipment. East- 
man says it will take a minimum of 
about $50,000 worth of equipment to 
go into business. 

For fully automatic, continuous 
equipment, which some in the trade 
say is more efficient and gives better 
color pictures, the minimum cost of 
equipment to handle either Koda- 
chrome or Kodacolor would come to 
about $250,000. 

Eastman will do almost no new 
promotion among dealers, relying on its 
own thousands of retail outlets and its 
established lines of film distribution to 
keep on bringing it a good chunk of the 


color ing business. 
* Millions of  heeoerwanrl headache for 
Eastman will be the complicated 


changes in how the film is routed to 
and trom the processor. One Eastman 
spokesman shakes his head when he 
thinks of these changes. 

“It'll mean 50-million letters of com- 
plaints,” he says. “People will in- 
evitably keep on sending their Koda- 
chrome rolls to us for a while, and we 
can't even take the chance of sending 
them back undeveloped—people might 
think their rolls had been Tenctoped, 
might open them and ruin the pictures. 
For a while, we'll have to write each 
person and get his permission to de- 
velop his film and send it back to his 
dealer.” 

Eastman, proud of its heretofore se- 
cret processing techniques, is also wor- 
ried about inexperienced craftsmanship 
on the part independents coming 
into the Kodachrome and Kodacolor 
field for the first time. 

* Market Limits—Eastman sees cer- 
tain built-in limitations to the color 


film market. Consumer disposable in- 
come, for one thing—color shots cost 
50¢ or more apiece when you add up 
all the charges. And Eastman doesn't 
see the retail price coming down with 
the advent of new competition, even 
though dealer discounts run up as high 
as 40%. At least not right away. 

Partly because of the cost factor, 
Eastman is still relying on black and 
white as the backbone of its film busi- 
ness. “Color will never replace it”, says 
one executive. And in the color field 
itself, Eastman expects its own Ekta 
line to win a sizable bit of the poten- 
tial market from Kodachrome and 
Kodacolor. 

Pathe, on the other hand, is bank- 
ing on Kodachrome and Kodacolor as 
the best processes, and it thinks the 
color film processing business has a 
good chance to expand. Pathe decided 
to go into the field in the first place on 
the basis of extensive market research. 

The company’s studies show that 
about 30-million U.S. families take 
pictures, and about one-third of these 
take some color shots. This represents 
a vast potential market, Pathecolors, 
Pres. James L. Wolcott points out, 
and Pathe estimates it wilt continue 
to grow at a yearly rate of at least 5% 
over the next three years. 

Pathecolor has hired a marketing 
expert, P. Bernard Nortman, as gen- 
eral manager of marketing. 
¢ Pathe’s Plan—Pathe will appeal to 
this market on the basis of its name 
and reputation in movie work. 

Then, too, Pathe will woo dealers on 
every level—other independent finishers 
and developers who aren't going Koda- 
chrome and Kodacolor work themselves, 
wholesalers, whoto supply shops, drug 
stores, retail chains, and the like. 

For a while, at least, Pathe won't 
cut the retail price its processing. But 
it says it will give dealers discounts at 
least equal to~—and probably better 
than—Eastman. 

Pathe says it has already lined up 
enough customers to keep its New Yor 
lab rolling out film at more than the 
break-even point. 

Pathe counts on its New York plant 
to bring in at least 5% of the color 
film processing market. 

Another lab is planned in Califor- 
nia, and still other sites are being con- 
si ‘ 
¢ The Choice—In the market strategy 
battle between the two companies, 
Eastman thinks all the local finishers 
who can - into the business of proc- 
essing Kodachrome and Kodacolor 
would rather earn that profit them- 
selves than give it to Pathe—or East- 
man. 

But Pathe feels the dealers can earn 
just as much, without production head- 
aches, by farming their processing out 
to Pathe labs. 
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Broadens grader working capacity 


ow YOU can get Allison TORQMATIC 

Converters in the fast-running, 

smoother-operating Austin-Western 
Super 88 Power Grader. 


When you do you'll get a grader that's 
easier to operate because its TORQMATIC 
Converter cuts the number of shifts 
needed to complete a pass or make a 
cut—allows the operator to concentrate 
on his bladework. 


You'll get a grader that costs less to 
operate because the Torqmatic Con- 
verter automatically keeps the engine 
running in its most efficient power 





range—broadens the engine’s working 
ability by increasing engine torque 2 
times—holds power to the load at all 
times. 

And you'll get a grader that costs less to 
maintain, too. The Torgmatic Con- 
verter provides a shock-absorbing 
hydraulic cushion that protects grader 
components from shock damage — 
boosts engine life by preventing engine 
lugging and stalling. 

Allison's 200-300 Series TorqmMatic 
Converters in the Austin-Western 
Graders carry their own oil supply- 
have a simple dip stick to check oil 


Sst 


level. They're the first converter pack- 


ages in the 40-150 horsepower range on 
the market with an integral oil cooler, 
sump and charging pump. 

You can get Allison Torgmatic Con- 
verters in a wide range of models for 
both gasoline or Diesel engines from 
40 to 400 horsepower — TorQmartic 
Transmissions for applications up to 
300 horsepower. Ask your equipment 
manufacturer or dealer about Allison 
Torqmartic Drives next time you buy 
or write for more information to 
Allison Division of General Motors, 
Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana, 














In Marketing 


Comeback in Hardgoods Sales 
Leads Department Store Gains 


Department stores are making a significant comeback 
in the sale of appliances and other hardgoods. 

The latest figures show that this is the area in which 
the big stores are making their greatest sales gains this 
year. rtment store sales overall, according to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board tallies, were running 6°% ahead of 
last year from Jan. | through July 16. A breakdown of 
sales by departments shows that up through the first 
five months of the year, the rtments dealing in 
durables contributed the greatest ion of this gain. 

Whereas women’s apparel was up only 3% in sales 
volume, and boys’ and men’s apparel were up 6%, the 
home furnishings departments were up a thumping 11%. 
Even more surprising, sales of major appliances were up 
no less than 33%, 

This, of course, is a sharp turnabout, and it may 
foreshadow a new era for the nation’s stores. 

One of the major deve ts in postwar merchan- 
dising was the department stores’ inability to cope with 
the a appliance market. They suffered a his- 
torical disadvantage in the sense that traditionally de- 
partment stores have been mainly purveyors of apparel 
and other softgoods. Thus, in an era when the play has 
gone to hardgoods, they had two strikes against them 
from the start. There were also other problems. As the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago comments. 

“The emergence of discount houses, the reduction in 
product servicing eye of = dealers, the 
widespread practice of allowing sizable trade-ins on old 
appliances, and the shift in buying to suburbs and out- 
lying city areas all have tended to favor specialty outlets 
at the expense of department stores.” 

But recently a change in department store thinking has 
taken place. ‘They're competing—vigorously—for the ap- 
pliance market, trading cut for cut with the discounters. 
Just two examples of this can be seen in Rich’s in Atlanta 
(BW —Jul.23'55,p90) and the Boston Store in Milwaukee 
(below). The result is a better rate of gain for department 
stores than for appliance stores, which are only up 6% 
in volume this year over last. 


Court Enforcement of “Fair Trade” 
Tends To All-or-Nothing Basis 


There's a new 1 line ing on resale price 
maintenance, ha Conta te orn Baal the aioe 
that a manufacturer can't enforce his “fair trade” price 
structure against one store if he can’t make it work 
among his dealers lly. 

Last week in Milwaukee, Federal Judge Robert E. 
Tehan denied General Electric Co. the injunction it 
was seeking to restrain the Boston Store in that city from 
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advertising and selling GE small appliances at below fair 
trade prices (BW—Jun.25’55,p62). Judge Tehan’s reason: 
The company did not “diligently enforce” its fair trade 
not only in the Milwaukee area, but generally. 
is reasoning follows that of the case of GE vs. R. H. 
Macy several — ago (BW—Jan.27°51,p56). In the 
earlier case, GE got its injunction, but the court wamed 
that it was up to a manufacturer to police its fair trade 
contracts if any one contract was to be valid. 
Anti-fair traders have leaped at this argument, which 
promises to become a major in their hands. 
GE will appeal the decision. It spent $500,000 last 
year on enforcing fair trade, said R. C. Walton, its fair 
trade chief, and upped the 1955 budget to $750,000. 


35 British Films Bought 
By ABC for Video Showing 


More motion pictures for TV are on the way. Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. has just signed an exclusive long- 
term contract 35 top feature British films with 
General Film Distributors, Ltd., affiliate of J. Arthur 
Rank and Fine Arts Enterprises. The package includes 
such shows as Brief Encounter, Caesar & Cleopatra, 
Great Expectations. ABC-TV will show them Sunday 
nights this fall. 

is deal comes hard on the heels of General Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s purchase cf RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 
(BW—Jul. 23'55,p32). National Broadcasting Co. re- 
cently paid $200,000 for a Korda picture. Columbia 
Broadcasting System is getting Orson Welles to make 
several pictures. 

Such activity once again raises the question: Are motion 
picture producers going to loosen up to let TV get their 

? 


The experts think the motion picture industry won't 
be in a hurry. Profits from theaters are doing fine right 
now. Every year the TV industry raises its bids for film. 
So why be in a hurry to sell? Furthermore, if all studios 
let down the barriers at once, the price would crash. 
Chances are better for a gradual leakage than for any 
sudden ing of doors, 

‘ABC. hopes to use its new films (some have been 
shown in theaters, some haven't) to boost its rating 
against the tough Sunday night competition: NBC 
with its Colgate Variety Hour, CBS with its Toast 
of the Town. These two shows start at 8; ABC’s films 
start running at 7:30. ABC h that by the time 
8 o'clock comes around, its audience will stick with it. 


Marketing Briefs 


Mennen’s for women is a new cosmetic venture for 
the Mennen Co. Mennen is coming out with a ladies 
Skin Magic beauty lotion in September, for $1 per 
squeeze bottle. 

food chain has added another link: This time 
the it Childs Food Stores of Jacksonville Tex. 
Childs tes in Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas, whole- 


sales to Piggly Wiggly stores. 
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made to order jj  - : 


Every day Davison produces hundreds of tons of synthetic 
fluid cracking catalysts. At the same time it also turns out 
small batches of specialty catalysts in granular, pelleted, 
powdered, spherical and extruded forms to meet customer's 
specific needs. These catalysts contain such typical active 
agents as aluminum, bismuth, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, 
palladium, platinum, silver and vanadium. Being the world’s 
largest producer of synthetic fluid cracking catalysts, and one 
of the largest producers of specialty catalysts, puts Davison 
in the position to meet your most exacting requirements 
in the growing field of catalysts. Why not have these great 
facilities work on your catalyst problem? Davison will 
create and produce original catalysts or manufacture to your 
prescription, in small quantities or large. 
~~ 


(id 
\\\4 ! 
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Four Davison plants, with their extensive and diverse equipment, 
are now producing catalysts, with additional plants in the early 
stages of construction both in the United States and Canada. 
Qualified Davison Representatives would like to have the 
opportunity of working with you. No obligation is incurred 
q when you write, wire or phone Davison for help. 
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Progress Through Chemistry 


i # ; DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
= Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texas; New York, N, Y., Baltimore, Md, 


Producers of Catalysts, inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates 
Phosphate Rock. Silica Gels and Silicofluorides Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers 
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When industry began using a-c electric motors built to a new de- 


sign, unexpected benefits resulted. A blower manufacturer cut 


shipping costs $1157, an oil well operator saved $26 on each motor 


he bought, a machine tool builder boosted his machine’s capacity 


O°). No wonder 80% of industry has already made... 


The Big 


‘Motor Switchover’ 


A series by ARTHUR F. VINSON, V. P.—Manufacturing, General Electric Co. 


(Advertisement) 


<— ail 1 to 30 horsepower electric 
motors sold by General Electric, 
today more than 80% are built to a 
radical new design introduced just 18 
months ago. Every day these “new 
standard” motors, called the Tri-Clad* 
‘5S’ by G.E., gain more and more 
converts as motor users discover the 
many advantages to them. 


Cuts Shipping Costs 


The new, lighter motors have made 
some eye-opening savings possible. 
As a result of changing over, sales 
manager E. W. Petersen of American 
Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich., reports: 
“Saved us $1157 in the past 11 
months in transportation costs alone. 
And this doesn’t include savings made 
from routine shipments between 
American Blower plants.” 


“Far easier to install” say users everywhere, This 230-pound, 10-hp G-E motor is 39% lighter than the one it replaces. 




















( Advertisement) 


Other savings cropped up. Ross 
McCollum, an oil operator in the 
Taft and Midway Fields of Kern 
County, California, discovered he 
could save $26 each on the 10 or 12 
electric motors he buys a _ year. 
Because new motors are more com- 
pletely protected, he now uses a stand- 
ard dripproof motor, instead of the 
more expensive splashproof design. 


50% More Power 

The smaller size of G.E.’s new 
Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor solved a difficult 
problem for Roger Pyne, engineering 
vice president of the Van Norman 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Space 
limitations on the company’s new | ORLA 
centerless grinder permitted the use : 
of only a 5-hp motor. “By switching 
to the new-style motor, we were able 
to go to a 7%-hp unit,” reports Mr. 
Pyne. “This 50% increase in power 
boosted our machine's capacity.” 





Light bulb demonstration illustrates how the wrap-around enclosure of the 
new G-E motor (left) gives far greater pretection against water, dust and dirt, 


Increased sales and customer satis- 
faction are noted by many inde- 
endent motor distributors. M. G, 
ickford, president of Tri-State Elec- 
tric Motors Inc., of Troy, N. Y., says, 
“Our customers like the modern 
appearance and ease of handling of 
the Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor. And frankly, 
I can’t remember when we've had a 
service complaint on the new design.” 


10 Years, No Greasing 

Many other time and money saving 
benefits turned up. G.E.’s Tri-Clad 
"55° motor, for example, has a new 
bearing system which uses a new 
synthesized grease. So efficient is this 
lubricating system that in normal 
service a 2-hp Tri-Clad ‘55’ motor 
will run up to LO years without re- 
greasing. Even then, there is a pro- 
vision for re-greasing on the job. 





The feelings of the majority of i 
motor buyers were summed up by ib 
J. S. Devokaitis, purchasing agent of Mylar} insulation (top) in the new “More compact motor” allows Van 
The New Britaii Machine Co., New G-E motor withstands three times as Norman Co. to put a 744 instead of a 
Britain. Conn.. when he commented. much voltage as the old (bottom). 5i-hp motor on their new grinder. 
“We took a good look at your new 
motor and right away we saw a lot of Clean functional design of Tri-Clad ‘55' motor complements modern appearance 
benefits. For one thing, we were of The New Britain Machine Co.’s new double-end precision boring machine. 
interested in its better performance 
and higher full load speeds. We think | 
it will cut down on maintenance ; 
needed. We like its modern appear- “| 
ance. Needless to say, we're offerin yr 
/ } 
Not all companies, however, have a " 
taken advantage of the motor switch- Ss, 7 a, 


over. Some are missing out on the of 

many benefits available only with elec- Fhe d 

tric motors built to the new standards. i ie #, / 
What is your company’s policy? bs ' oe 


Are you investing in progress or : iy _ 


the new design as fast as possible.’ 


obsolescence? General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 648-29 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


*2eg. trode-mart of General Electric Co. 
Du Pont trade-mark 

















RESEARCH 








How can a man 
dictate a letter... 


How large a collection 
of facts and factors... 


















like this... 


Telephone 
Telegraph 
Radio 
Television 
Facsimile 
Radar 


And provides a new foundation for theories of human behavior 


Into an electronic 
computer system... 


Can be presented to 
an executive ... 


A theory developed to deal with a situation like this... 


Moves over channels 








| Information: Now It's the Realm 


The white-jacketed men around the 
nation’s research laboratories are delv- 
ing deeper these days into a new and 
highly mathematical brand of science. 
It's a science that usually travels under 
the banner of Informatien Theory. Busi- 
nessmen are already meeting some of its 
aspects—in data processing and office 
automation. It's all something quite 
new—a postwar movement 

It was developed, as the sketches 
above suggest, to improve existing me- 
chanical communication systems and 
to provide a foundation for developing 
new systems, Despite its youth, Infor- 
mation Theory has already infiltrated 
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into such widely scattered fields as 
statistics, physics, biology, physiology, 
and psychology. In fact, it’s in the area 
of the social sciences, where it is shed- 
ding light on the problems of how and 
why we behave as we do, that Infor- 
mation Theory is a proaching the pin- 
nacles inhabited by New ton’s Theory of 
Gravitation and Einstein's Theory of 
Relativity. 

¢ Fundamental Field—The commodity 
it deals with is information. You begin 
to get an inkling of how basic the 
science is when you consider the funda- 
mental part that information plays in 
our daily lives. There’s information in 





the wail of a baby wanting its bottle. 
here's information in a love letter; in 
the boss's grunt of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction; the nervous system that 
brings about the movement of the hand 
that’s picking up a gin and tonic, or 
wiping the brow in this hot weather. 
At the moment, Information Theory 
is a highly theoretical science that deals 
with ideal methods of passing informa- 
tion from person to person and place 
to place. it involves the use of com- 
plex mathematics often beyond the ken 
of the average engineer. Clearly it’s a 
tool for the advanced thinker rather 
than a formula for cranking out new 
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And emerges as... 


The input 

plus noise added by 
the channel 

minus lost information 


a 


To have the machine 
type out his words? 


To make the best 
decision on a problem? 


: } 


Oevsiness weea 








of Theorists 


oducts. But it’s through the long 
[air’s calculations that new areas of the 
unknown around us are conquered, It 
took almost 50 years for engineers to 
catch up with the implications of Ein- 
stein’s Theory. With all the feverish 
activity now going on in research labora- 
tories that are concerned with com- 
munication in its broadest sense, In- 
formation Theory’s schedule may show 
faster times between stations. 


|. Wartime Birth 


Originator of Information Theory 
may have been Prof. Norbert Wiener of 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
one of the great mathematicians of our 
time. Wiener first described the statis- 
tical nature of communications in a 
classified War Department paper dur- 
ing World War II. In 1948, he wrote 
a book called Cybernetics that expanded 
on his basic ideas. About the same 
time, Dr. Claude FE. Shannon of Bell 
lelephone Laboratories, in a now classic 
work called A Mathematical Theory of 
Communication, worked out an infor- 
mation yardstick for electrical engineers. 
Since both Wiener ard Shannon made 
tremendous contributions, it’s probably 
fair to call them co-originators. 





¢ Their Goal—What they were trying 
to do was to describe what happens 
when we communicate by telephone, 
radio, television, radar, or through other 
mechanical means. They broke down 
these systems into fundamentals, de- 
cided that all communications have 
three parts: 

* Source: This can be the person 
whe talks into a a writes a 
telegram, stands in front of a TV 
camera. It can also be an aircraft that 
reflects the probing fingers of radar, or 
an imstrument that transmits an elec- 
trical reading. In all these cases a mes- 
sage is sent out. 

¢ Channel; The sound or the pic- 
ture that forms the message travels over 
a distance in some manner—through a 
pair of wires, a coaxial cable, a band of 
1adio frequencies; through sounds in 
the air or marks on a piece of paper, 
Whichever way it might be, a message 
‘is transmitted. 

* Recipient. When the message 
comes out of the channel, someone or 
something must be there to receive it 
and understand it—otherwise there's no 
communication. The recipient has to 
have some prior a aha with the 
source; A man can’t make himself un- 
derstood in a country where he doesn’t 
know the language; nor can a telephone 
pick up the radar — of an airplane. 

hese definitions add up to a kind of 
basic physics of communications, some- 
thing that nobody had bothered about 
during the last 100 years. Morse built 
his clegush, Bell his telephone, Mar- 
coni his radictelegraph, Fieming his 
rectifier tube for radio, and Zworykin 
his electronic scanner for television after 
mulling over their problems using an 
empirical approach, They did not worry 
about the commodity they were dealing 
with—information. Nor did they get 
into comparisons of how this amorphous 
stuff is handled by different communi- 
cations systems 

But now, 110 vears after Morse de- 
signed his telegraph, we are getting 
around to the question; Just what is 
information? 
There are plenty of examples; it’s in- 


formation when your mother-in-law 
calls to announce an extended visit; 
when a telegram arrives saying “go 


ahead with the merger plans”; when 
you sce on your television screen the 
delegates gathered at Geneva. But how 
can you relate these chunks of informa- 
tion through a common denominator? 
You can't measure information in 
quarts, or feet, or revolutions per sec- 
ond. Quite obviously you need a new 
yardstick, 

In their deep thinking on the sub- 
ject, Wiener and Shannon decided that 
the real key to the whole matter of 
information lies in the agreement that 
exists between source and recipient 
and makes communication possible in 















































BY THE 
TRAILER-LOAD. 





A SERVICE WITH 
LONGER REACH! 
Modern, heavy-duty 
roll trailers pick up a 
full load right at your 
plant platform. 








SPEED AND 
DEPENDABILITY |! 


Trailers travel on B&O 
fost freights, moin- 
taining precise all- 
weather schedules 
between ao growing 
list of important cities. 

















the first place. The new theory differs 
from all previous attempts to apply 
science to communications he ame 
by taking into account this prior knowl- 
edge we possess about the message to 
be transmitted. 

¢ Numbers Game-—It's at this point 
that mathematical probability gets into 
the act. There are an infinite number 
of messages you might receive. But 
knowing it’s the mother-in-law imme- 
diately reduces the number of alterna- 
tives. Knowing the type of thing she 
might say reduces the probabilities still 
further. And the actual information 
she conveys depends on how probable 
it is to you. The fact that she had 
been arvested for picking pockets would 
convey more information than the fact 
that she was arriving for her annual 
visit on Thursday next. That she was 
involved in an auto crash in Los An- 
geles would convey a lot of information 
if you thought she was absorbing the 
sunshine at Cape Cod—because it would 
be unexpected news 

In the sense that Wiener and Shan- 
non use the term, information 18 prac- 
tically synonymous with unpredictable 
news. The least common denominator 
becomes, in their final analysis, the 
choice between these two equally prob- 
able alternatives. In order to choose 
between these two equally probable al 
ternatives, you need just one unit of 
information. Wiener and Shannon 
call this unit the “bit” (derived from 
the mathematician’s “binary digit’). 
For example, if you have to decide 
whether a man is more than 6 ft. tall 
or less than 6 ft. tall, all you need to 
make the decision is one bit of infor- 
mation. 

Two bits of information enable you 
to decide among four equally likely 
alternatives. Three bits enable you to 
decide among eight equally likely alter- 
natives. The general rule is that every 
time the number of equally likely alter- 
natives is doubled, you need at least one 
more bit of information. 
¢ Beating Charges—But in communica- 
tions you are not always dealing with 
equally probable alternatives. Language 
is loaded with repetition and assump- 
tion. In the interest of efficiency, it’s 
possible to climinate much of the re- 
dundancy and still move the same 
amount of information from source to 
sender. You might normally send a 
long telegram to your wife telling her 
to meet you at the railroad station on 
your return from a business trip. But 
if you're running way over your budget 
and have to count pennies, if she knows 
you're traveling by train, knows the 
evening you're due back, and knows 
that she’s supposed to meet you, all the 
needed information might be com- 
pressed into the two words “Arrive 
eight.” 

This doesn’t mean that redundancy 
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Like Money in the Bank... 


Careystone 4.2 Corrugated saves time and cost 


in building erection and maintenance! 


Careystone comes in big 34%’ x 12’* sheets that cover 
fast—is easily applied vertically or horizontally over 
wood or steel framing. Used for exterior siding and 
roofing, Careystone cuts erection costs to. the bone! 


Careystone is impervious to rot, rust, corrosion, termites, 
rodents. Won’t burn. Never needs paint or preservative 
treatment—actually gains strength with exposure to 


You ccn count on 


weather! Thus it never drains a penny from your main- 
tenance budget. 


If there’s a new plant in your plans, or additions to those 
you have, take advantage of 4.2 Careystone. Ask your 
Carey Industrial Sales Engineer for the fact-filled Carey- 
stone Corrugated manual, or write us. The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Company, Dept. BW-7, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


*Aiso in any length under 12’ in 6” increments. 


diversified products and services for industry, farm and home since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middietown, O.; Wilmington, tl.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa; Lennoxville, 
P.Q.; East Broughton, P. Q.; Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip Carey Co., Ltd 


Carey Asphalt Piank takes heavy traffic Patented Carey 
beating without wear on Harlem River 
span o. Triborough Bridge. Widely used 
for bridge floors, this plank meets all 
requirements of American Assen. State 


Highway Officials, Specification M 46-28. Offers free Roof 


Enamel-ciad process used Carey 86% 
to cover worn-out slate roofs at White 
Motor Company's big truck piant, Cieve- 
land, Ono. Carey makes a complete tine 
of built-up ngoting. root coatings, roof feits. 


eck service. 


— 


nesia Insulations conserve 
heat, save fuel, heip control processing in 
thousands of nts. liustrated: ‘'Worm’'s 
eye view” o arey-insulated live and 
exhaust steam lines at Guif refinery in 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

















A... is 


That's from the Greek and means “‘the- 
stuff -without-which-your-eycballs-will- 
dry-up."’ In ewo other words, vitamin A, 
We make it. 

If you've been toying with the idea of 
pucting it in a drug or food product, you 
ought to get in couch with us... Diéstil- 
lation Products Industries, Rochester 3, 


cy} 73 


Distillation Products Industries 
ho diviien of Eastman Kedok Company 




















m communications is useless. Often 
it’s necessary to repeat information 
several times to insure complete under- 
standing. But it’s in this area that In- 
formation Theory makes its great con- 
tribution. It gives the scientist a fresh 
perspective from which he can view 
communications problems. It suggests 
what factors may be critical in com- 
munications and how broad the range 
of possibilities may be. 


ll. Sights on the Future 


At first, communications engineers 
a that Information Theory was 
merely a method by which all the cur- 
rently used inventions and designs were 
confirmed as substantially correct. But 
now they've realized that the theory 
can do much more than this; that it 
can speed development of new com- 
munications systems such as the pho- 
netic typewriter shown in the hen te 
page 58. 

Vhen information is sent over a 
clear channel, the message that’s put in 
at one end and the one that’s taken out 
at the other are more or less related, but 
they're never identical. The input is 
changed in transmission. If the changes 
are random, communications engineers 
talk about “noise” in the channel. 

To Information Theorists, noise is 
any distortion in the message that 
~— from sender to receiver. It can 

the garbling of a telegraph message, 

misunderstanding caused by grammar 
or spelling in a letter, “snow” on a 
television screen. If there were no 
noise m a circuit, transmission would 
be perfect. In most of the work on new 
communications systems today, scien- 
tists start with the ideal system that 
Information Theory suggests. Then 
they try to approach this ideal on the 
practical level where noise is always 
present. 
* Filling Gaps—It is possible to com- 
municate—and communicate clearly— 
despite noise. Everyone has had a 
“bad,” noisy connection on the tele- 
phone. If you know ahead of time what 
information a caller on such a connec- 
tion might be conveying, you can follow 
easily even though noise might blot out 
parts of what he is saying. But, if the 
caller passes along a slew of unpredict- 
able statistics, the noise would be a 
great handicap and he might have to 
repeat numbers several times. The 
amount of information he was trying to 
convey in the first call would be small, 
in the second call it would be large. 

The theory doesn’t t that you 
shouldn't to convey a lot of in- 
formation. t would be foolish. It 
suggests rather that the amount of in- 
formation that can be conveyed is 
limited by the channel on which it’s 
sent. If a carries a lot of in- 
formation, it will use up a lot of the 





available channel. If it conveys only a 
small amount of information it will not 
take up so much space in the channel. 
° Basic Aim—The goal, then, in de- 


vising new equipment or making better 
use of what is tly available is to 
strip messages of their easily predictable 


parts—and so to make the fullest use of 
each channel. 

Take the case of a television picture. 
From second to second the bulk, per- 
haps 99%, of the picture on your 
screen remains the same. It takes some 
40-million bits of information trans- 
mitted every second to establish that 
television picture. But if only the 
unpredictable parts of the picture were 
transmitted and a device were built to 
carry the predictable parts over from 
second to second, feeding in only the 
changes, the amount of information 
transmitted might be reduced 99%. 
Such a reduction in redundancy would 
make available a lot more channel space 
for other TV pictures. In fact, it might 
make transoceanic TV a practical prop- 
osition—with all its social and business 
implications. 

Py “a of Moncy—Basically, it’s an 
economic force that’s behind the drive 
to compress messages so that more can 
travel through the same channel. Right 
now, the most inexpensive item in com- 
munications is the allocation of channel 
space. That's why it’s now practical 
to build expensive terminal equipment 
if it reduces the space a message requires 
in a channel. 

¢ Dreams—The Information Theorist, 
like everyone else, likes to do some 
blue-sky dreaming now and again. He 
predicts that if radio messages were 
stripped of redundancy, repetition, and 
assumption, everyone might have his 
own walkie-talkie radio operating on 
its own thread-like wave length. True, 
our grandmother might sound exactly 
like basso Ezio Pinza, but you'd ett 
the information and it would probably 
be inexpensive. A telephone call to 
San Francisco from New York might 
cost only 10¢. 


iil. The Human Channel 


Communication engineers usually 
have two human beings in their 
idealized communications systems, a 
source and a recipient. Between them 
is equipment that provides the channel. 
The. social scientist, particularly the 

ist, who has also been in- 
trigued ; Information Theory, has 
two sets uipment—one to generate 
stimuli, the other to record responses. 
Between them is a single human being 
who provides the channel. 

Psychologists relate stimulus and _re- 
action in much the same way that 
communications engineers relate input 
and output. So the yardstick of the 
communications engineer is beginning 
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The spider provided the idea of a strong 
weight-carrying web. The engineer applied 
it to bridges. 


But he still wasn’t satisfied. And so you see 
bridges being built today that are a far cry 
from those inspired by the spider. Gone are 
the old massive look, the expensive time- 
consuming construction, the narrow road- 
ways and limited loads. 


Using new materials, new construction 
methods, new developments made possible 
by new research into alloys and metal fabri- 





Inspiration from a spider... 


cation, the engineer has come up with new 
designs, entirely new kinds of bridges such 
as the continuous plate girder type. They 
are bridges that take less time and money 
to build . . . bridges that are stronger, carry 


heav let loads. 


These better, more economical bridges per- 
mit the engineer to design and build high- 
ways for today’s traffic . .. express highways 
that let trafhe move safely and swiftly .. . 
without stop lights, without cross traffic . . . 
across Cities, across states . . . eventually 


across the nation, 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


HARRISBURG - 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 
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IN THE MODERN DINING ROOM of the Hillerest Country Club, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., sound is kept under control with Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos. Sprayed on the 
ceiling, and painted a dark green, the insulation completes the attractiveness of the room. 
\rchiteets: Hudgins-Thompson-Ball & Associates. General Contractor: E. V. Cox Con- 
truction Co. Acoustical Contractor: Acoustical Products Co. All are Oklahoma City firms. 


Noise Volume Lowered, Heat Bills Cut 
with Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 


@ Country club's dining room gets sound-deadening 
blanket of asbestos fibers applied on ceiling. 


more than ever 
plays an 
important part in industrial, com- 
mercial, and home planning. An 
example is the Hillcrest Country 
Club, Sprayed “Limpet” 
Asbestos helps maintain a quiet, 
pleasant dining atmosphere by trap- 
ping and smothering sound waves. 


"I oda, . probably 


before, sound control 


where 


¢ Two-way Sound Control —This 
insulation’s surface yields with sound 
waves, reducing their intensity. 
Sound waves are further dissipated 
by being absorbed in the millions of 
Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos pores. 


¢ Valuable Insulator — Heated air 
can't escape through this seamless 
insulation blanket—cold air can’t 
seep in through it. Applied on thin, 
single-layer roofs, it has produced 
fuel savings as high as 50%. 


¢ Other Properties—Sprayed “Lim- 


pet’’ Asbestos is light in weight, 
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highly fire-resistant, even provides 
condensation control. It absorbs 
water vapor, prevents ‘‘sweat- 
ing”’ effect. 


] 


¢ Informative folder available — 
K& M’s folder on Sprayed “Limpet” 
Asbestos will be sent on request. 
Details for obtaining it are 
in coupon. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: Atlas Asbestos Company, Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 




















to throw light on some of the great 
mysteries of why we behave the way 
we do. One major area of research in- 
volves how much information the 
human channel can handle. 
* Low-Grade Machine—The human 
being, it turns out, is a relatively low- 
communication channel. He can 
andle around 25 bits of information 
a second compared with television’s 40- 
million. 

The most obvious example of the 
human channel is the pilot of a high- 
speed jet plane. Here the source is, 

, a radar screen, the channel is 
the pilot, and the recipient is the gun 
switch. Since the jet plane is movin 
along at 700 ft. per second there's 
very little room for dilly-dallying over 
decisions. If the pilot presses the gun 
switch a second too late he’s firing 
700 ft. further down the road. The 
experimental psychologist’s work indi- 
cates that when you have to make very 
fine distinctions about a single attribute, 
consistently and accurately, you must 
use a machine. The task is beyond the 
average man’s channel capacity. 

This finding leads the psychologists 
to ag that the jet pilot who has to 
make fast decisions would recognize a 
display of simple “Yes-No” indicators 
(they call them “junky stimuli”) more 
efhiciently than a single finely calibrated 
gauge. 

And this simple conclusion has tre- 
mendous implications for decision-mak- 
ing, which is the heart of automation 
in the office. When very exact deter- 
minations have to be made, machines 
are probably more useful than humans. 
When a lot of simple “Yes-No” identifi- 
cations have to be made, a human is 
more flexible and probably cheaper. 

In behavior, we are also dealing with 
probabilities just as we are in commu- 
nicating messages mechanically. When 
we are emotionally calm, we tend to 
do things in a stereotyped way. We 
fall into habits. A wife or a secretary 
can predict how we will react in any 
normal situation. Our zeactions don’t 
convey much information. But if we 
are emotionally upset or presented with 
unusual situations, we react strangely. 
We convey a lot of information. The 
patterns we follow in given situations 
tell the psychologist a great deal about 
us as Communications channels. 

By studying these patterns and by 
determining the amount and types of 
information we can handle, psycholo- 
gists may some day be able to come 
up with scientific means of setting 
problems for workers. We may be able 
to find ways to avoid overloading stu- 
dents with information in school. We 
may be able to devise methods of 
presenting data so that it can be most 
easily transferred from one fellow’s 
mind to another's, for example, in adver- 
tising or safety. 
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@ Fanning mill cloth—used in huge machines for grad- 
ing seeds— must be virtually.perfect dimensionally. Even 
slight deviations in the mesh openings affect the value 
of seed crops . . . for grading must be precise under rigid 
government inspection. 


Like other produces, the Reynolds Wire Division of 
National-Standard had been supplying cloth of bright 
galvanized wire. Could it be'improved upon? After pro- 
longed research with various finishes and types of wire, 
Reynolds hit on the idea of developing cloth of National. 
Standard’s Copperply® wire for this special use. 


Copperply fanning mill cloth, now available, offers re- 


How a 


special wire cloth 


markable new advantages. Its soft, electroplated copper 
coating “‘seis’’ better, permitting extreme accuracy in 
weaving and greater stability in use. Slick and bright, it 
speeds the flow of seeds in screening. Finally, its con- 
ductivity permits effective grounding to avoid seed 
accumulation due to static electricity. 


Here’s only one of many, many examples of how 
Reynolds undertakes new developments to help cus- 
tomers solve problems and produce better products, 
often at lower cost. But problem or no problem, Reynolds 
customers, and National-Standard customers in general, 
know the satisfaction, the value, of exceptional service 
and cooperation. Try us; you'll see. 


MATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + WNILES, MICHIGAN 
Tie Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, WN. J, 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAG LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION - 
Round and Shaped Steei Wire, Smoll Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Trusts Eye 


The lofty level of the stock market, 
and its reaction train of fantastic price- 
carnings ratios and shrinking yields, 
have the investment trust managers 
scratching their heads these days. 

They're puzzled, but they aren't 
scared—despite the whispered rumors 
in the Street that the trusts have 
started profit-taking secll-offs of shares 
that were once their favorites. These 
rumors just aren't so, in any literal 
sense, but they aren't wholly baseless 
either. Signs are increasing that the 
investment trusts are feeling the reper- 
cussions of a market that in some cases 
has pushed the yields of common stocks 
down below government bonds (tabu- 
lation) 

The puzzled head-scratching reveals 
itself in the turnover of the securities 
held bv the mutual funds. Portfolio 
buying-and-selling for second quarter 
1955—not counting government bonds 

was the highest ever. Sales for the 
et were at an annual rate of $1}- 
villion, equal to 17% of the trade’s re- 
ported midyear assets of $7.2-billion. 
*No Trend—This turnover by no 
means indicates that the trade as a 
whole is frantically shifting out of com- 
mons into the “safer” havens of pre- 
ferreds and bends. On the contrary, 
no general investment policy at all can 
be discerned, 

Indeed, buying of corporate securities 
by the funds continues to outstrip sell- 
ing, theugh the gap was narrower in 
the second quarter than in the first. 
And, while outsiders have no means 
of calculating precisely what the pur- 
chases were, one fact is evident: Total 
assets of the funds went up $1.1-billion 
in the first half of 1955, and a mere 
$50-million increase appeared in their 
holdings of cash, governments, and 
short-term bonds. 

Certainly, the size of the turnover 
belies the frequent cracks about the 
inertia of the funds. As one observer 
wt it, “They do not merely sit and 
old, but follow active investment 
policies.” 

* Some Withdrawal—You can find a 
few scattered indications of funds that 
are pulling back a bit from common 
stocks. head of one closed-end 
fund admits freely that his company 
has concluded that “many commons 
have finally reached levels that discount 
much that lies ahead.” So the fund 
has decided to cash in some of its 
large paper ts, while —_ its 
commons holdi from about 85% 
of assets back te 80%. 





ES ste 


Dwindling Yields 


aee Outpaced efee And 
Recent Price Rises Earnings Dividend 
Have eee Gains ef Hikes 
ee co ee 
——(1) Prices-——— (2) Price-tarnings——(3) Yields—— 
Sept. ‘52 Recent Sept. Recent Sept. Recent 
low Level 1952 level 1953 Level 
Allied Chem. & Dye... $ 62.00 $113.25 12:1 22:1 4.84% 2.65% 
Aluminium Ud. ...... 43.12 106.50 20:1 27:1 4.64 2.07 
Aluminum Co. ...... 22.50 68.87 10:1 23:1 3.56 1.45 
American Potash "'B’’. 25.43 85.75 7:1 17:1 7.16 2.34 
low Chemical ...... 33.75 55.25 21:1 35:1 2.96 1.81 
E. |. du Pont ....... 99.12 228.75 20:1 28:1 3.80 2:62 
Eastman Kodok ..... 41,75 78.75 15:1 19:1 4.31 2.7¢ 
General Electric ..... 22.87 52.50 12:1 22:1 5.81 3.06 
Hercules Powder . . 60.25 120.50 14:1 20:1 4.98 2.50 
Hooker Electrochem 18.33 40.25 19:1 29:1 3.66 2.48 
Houston Oil ........ 54.00 133.75 11:1 26:1 6.16 1.68 
Int'l Business Mach... 226.00 424.00 27:1 35:1 1.70 0.94 
Johnson & Johnson . 55.50 82.50 13:1 18:1 2.52 2.00 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. . 27.75 60.00 17:1 23:1 4.01 2.33 
Minnesota Mining ... 43.87 108.00 20:1 34:1 2.28 1.48 
Monsanto Chemical . 26.33 45.00 16:1 23:1 3.16 1.85 
Radio Corp. ........ 21.62 50.50 9:1 17:1 4.63 2.67 
Reynolds Metals .... 42.75 218.00 4:1 19:1 2.36 0.69 
Rohm & Hoos ...... 120.00 372.00 19:1 24:1 1.33 0.43 
Schering Corp. ..... 11.00 31.00 12:1 31:1 4.55 1.61 
Scott Paper ........ 30.25 73.00 17:1 29:1 4.46 2.47 
1. ee 13.37 52.25 7:1 7:1 5.61 1.91 
Union Carbide ..... 62.87 97.25 18:1 25:1 3.98 2.57 
Vick Chemical ..... 25.62 63.50 8:1 15:1 4.69 2.36 
Visking Corp. ...... 39.38 80.50 9:1 16:1 4.62 2.48 


(1) Prices where necessory hove been adjusted for stock splits, etc. (2) Ratio of stock prices to 
yearly earnings; bosis: reported 1953 per-share profits, latest 12-month earnings. (3) Figured on cosh 


dividends paid in 1953, on indicated 1955 rate. 


This same money manager doesn’t 
believe that many open-end funds will 
follow suit. He figures that tax reasons 
would restrain the open-end outfits 
from taking any big chunk of the huge 
paper profits now available to many of 
them. His own, clesed-end company 
is taxed at the regular corporate rate of 
25% for long-term capital gains, and 
52% on all other taxable income— 
except dividend income that in effect 
is taxed at 7.8%. On the other hand, 
most open-end funds operate under 
Subchapter M of the tax code, so that 
they pay no federal income tax as 
long as they hand over to sharcholders 
virtually all their net investment in- 
come, and their net realized taxable 
gains. However, they must pay 25% 
on any undistributed leng-term capital 

ins. 
wT his leaves the open-enders between 
the devil and the deep blue sea, if they 
cash in paper profits. If they turn the 


money over to shareholders, they lose 
a large hunk of their assets. But if 
they protect assets by retaining the 
gains, Uncle Sam grabs a 25% cut, 
which would undoubtedly leave the 
stockholders howling with rage at not 
having had the money paid over to 
them in the first place. 

e Why Change?—The open -enders 
themselves do not mention this factor, 
apparently because they do not expect 
it to have much weight in the near 
term. 

In general, they sum up their 
position this way: Of course we know 
the market is high, but the outlook is 
good, too. We see nothing close ahead 
to lead us to significant portfolio shifts. 
Not that we are sitting tight; we are 
constantly making shifts of individual 

based on our best judgment. 
Latelv, those shifts have been on a 
ly routine basis. 

Individual open -enders, discussing 
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ANOTHER PLANT MODERNIZES WINDOWS... CUTS COSTS! 
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“$1050 saved the first year 
with PC Glass Blocks” “mreyjtencncmeur 


his is the story of a small, highly reputable manufacturer 
who was faced with the necessity of air conditioning his 
building. He ended up with not only air conditioning, but 
with completely modernized windows—both for less than the 
air conditioning alone would have cost. 


Air conditioning was going: to be a major investment, but 
it was discovered that by replacing the old windows with 
PC Glass Blocks*, the size of the air conditioning unit could 
be reduced from 20 to 15 tons—an immediate savings of 

2800. 

Other costs would also be avoided by modernizing the 
windows with PC Glass Blocks. To repair the existing sash 
would cost $2000. Window breakage cost $1000 per year, 
while glass blocks are seldom broken. Window collins: not 
needed with glass blocks, cost $250 per year. Now add it all up: 


Cost of PC Glass Blocks ...... $5000 
Less savings on air conditioner wd $2400 
savings on sash repair ard breakage.......... }000 


savings on washing ....... 


sussnsnisogtisiniaiie 250 $6050 
First year's direct savings with PC Glass Blocks jieee 


In addition, steam pressure in winter was reduced from 7 
pounds to 2 pounds because of the better insulation*, Win 
dow blinds, glare and dirt were eliminated. And it is estimated 
that employee efficiency is up 15%. 


PC Glass Blocks can fit into your plant modernization 
plans, too, Write for our booklet, “How To Modernize Old 
Windows.” Address Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
G-75, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 
57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario, 


"PC Glass Blocks have twice the insulating value of ordinary windows 


PC Glass Blocks 


© ALSO SKYTROL® AND FOAMGILAS® 

















GRAYBAR OFFICERS 


_ Seeegieeded 


“a D. WALLACE 
President 
Started 1913, os Receiving Clerk 


Vice President 
Started 1921 as Warehouseman Started 1922 as Assistant A 
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E. E. MARTIN 4. A. MAYER L. G. FIELDS 
tassios May.. Sesten District Mgr., Philadelphia District Mgr, Richmond 
Started in 1920 























and DISTRICT MANAGERS 


A. C. LAMPERTI F. E. GIBSON 
Comptroller Treasurer 


Started 1920 os Bookkeeper Started 1920 as Service & Claims Clerk a 


Vears 


and 11 months 


of 
electrical 
experlence 











all began 
“in the ranks” 


Experienced men make an experienced 
organization — one that can be relied on to 
serve you well. 


Graybar, oldest and largest independent 
distributor of “everything electrical’, has 
long proved the soundness of this principle 


by continually filling key company posts 
from within. 


The result? An experienced, close-knit 
management group who ~ as clerks, office 
boys, and salesmen — themselves helped build 
the foundation for Graybar’s ever-growing 
list of customers. 


It’s easy, then, to see why — with the same 
opportunities for advancement — each and 
every Graybar employee has a powerful 
incentive to do his job well. 


Moreover, Graybar is totally owned by its 
operating and retired personnel. 

That’s another reason why every Graybar 
employee is personally interested in meeting 
your electrical needs accurately, helpfully, 
and as rapidly as possible. 

Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 

Executive Offices: Graybar Building, 

New York 17, N. Y. $99-27 


100,000 first-quality 
electrical items 
are distributed 
throughout 

the nation... 







1% OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 












































There is No Worry 
about Failures 


Maintenance Costs 
with 
TRU-LAY 














- Remote Controls 


Long Life is a matter of record. We 
have never heard of a TRU-LAY Flezxi- 
ble PUSH-PULL wearing out in normal 
service. An engineer writes us: 
“Simple operation and elimination of 
maintenance problem are the major ad- 
vantages in using your Push-Pulls.” 
Literally hundreds of manufacturers 
are solving their Remote Control 
problems with TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 
In so doing they attain Unfailing 
Performance— Better Appearance — 
More Effective Design—Simplified 
Assembly —Important Savings. 
Another engincer tells us: ‘ Your Push- 
Pulls save us time, labor and material. 
The old linkages often required much 
planning in both engineering and 
shop which is not needed now.”’ 


TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS are "Solid as 
a rod but Flexible as a wire rope” 

This flexibility greatly simplifies in- = 
stallation...reduces the number of 
working parte... makes it possible = 
to snake around obstructions .. . 
provides positive remote action 
whether anchoreges are fixed or mov- & 
abie... damps out vibration. 
Adaptability to all sorte of mechan- 
ical situations explains the wide- 
spread use of TRU-LAY PUBH-PULLS, FF 


¥ Accuracy is inherent in their design. 
: Dependable of these 
controls is a certainty, even under 
the most adverse conditions... HoT 
+». COLD... WET... ABRASIVE... 
CORROSIVE... or just TOUGH, 





Capacity ranges from light jobs up 
to jobs of 1,000 Ibs. input .. . over 
short or long distances up to 150 ft. 
Our DATA FILE will 
answerfuriherquestions 
you may have about DATA 
thic versatile tool. FILE 
: Write for a copy 
OUTBOARD FANS New, 
trouble-free devices for ——— 
steering — made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You'll be as enthused as the Boat 
Show visitors. 

















” .. the funds, just like individual investors, aim for 
income, for capital gains, or for both. . .” 


their problems, came up with these 
assorted ideas: 

Company A: Yields are a tremendous 
problem with prices so high; indeed, 
the yield of one of our funds is lower 
than we like to see. So, obviously, we 
have been scanning our portfolios more 
carefully than ever, shifting to stocks of 
greater growth potential. But we have 
made no concerted effort to take profits: 

Sas B: We are not selling be- 
cause of today’s high market levels. We 
have liquidated some smal] holdings to 
build up cash reserves. Our sales have 
been a normal part of maintaining our 
portfoho. 

Company C: We are investing more 
than we are liquidating. There's no 
significant pattern in the deals. 

Company 1): In our balanced fund, 
we can shift as we like among com- 
mons, preferreds, and bonds—as Seas as 
we keep at least 25% of assets in cash, 
bonds, or preferreds. We have done 
some buying and selling, but we have 
dumped no large blocks of commons. 
In fact, commons are now about 65% 
of our securities. (At the end of 1954, 
commons made up 69% of this fund’s 
assets.) 

Company E: In the second quarter, 
our purchases of new commons top 
sales by around 30%; in the first half 
of July the differential was around 
33%. We did cut back our holdings 
im paper, aircraft, and rubber in the 
second quarter, because we felt some 
were overpriced, but we are still sub- 
stantially interested in those trades. 

These optimistic views in the trade 

are regarded with doubt by many 
smart Streeters, including some by no 
means hostile to the funds. “What else 
can they say?” the viewers—with alarm 
ask. After all, it is the funds and the 
other institutional buyers that have 
driven the blue chips up into the strat- 
— would you expect them to 
admit now that their holdings are over- 
priced? If they did admit it, what 
would the effect be on their new- 
share sales and redemption rate? 
¢ Frank Talk—This cynical view is 
completely at variance with the behind- 
the-scenes activity of at least one New 
York trust, whose top investment man 
has never in the concealed his 
swings from bearishness to bullishness 
and back. This manager said: 

“Percen vise, we did our bi 
— of ‘the bull market on July 6 
and 7. Most of the liquidation was in 
steels, plus a few metals stocks and 
building shares. We halved our steel 
holdings, including one stock that had 
run up very sharply. And one of the 





TRUSTS starts on p. 66 


building stocks we sold brought 24 
times what it cost us.” 

However, the manager stressed that 
none of this selling was based on doc- 
trinaire moving out of commons into 
bonds. It was just money management, 
intelligent switching, and most of the 

s went back into the market, 
mto merchandising stocks that the com- 
pany thought were due for a post-dog- 

ouse rise. The manager added: 

“As I see the market now, it is 
plenty high. Some yiclds and price 
carnings ratios seem out of this world. 
Our studies indicate that stocks gen- 
eraly are well above their ‘normal value,’ 
and there are many signs that the 
market's basic position is deteriorating. 
However, the price movement is still 
within what I call ‘tolerable limits.’ 
The market is confident, but not ex- 
uberant. And with the public poring 
no outward fears, it can move stil 
higher.”” 
se High?—This manager could 
only guess how high this rise might be. 
He thought that the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average might climb from 465 to 
500. 

If it did, he said, his fund would go 
in for plenty of switching, starting 
with a move out of metals into utilities, 
which still offer good yields and have 
strong defensive qualities. 

What's more, the manager said that 
when prices finally do turn down he 
expects a rolling market, and not a real 
bust—nothing worse than the 1953 dip, 
and with the average ranging between 
500 and 400 this time, instead of the 
earlier 350-250. 

He went onto point out that the 
funds, just like individual investors, aim 
for income, for capital gains, or for 
both. 

Up till recently there was a good 
chance of hitting both targets, but 
that unusual period is over. Now, the 
manager said, a trust should aim for 
good, well-protected yields, and let 
capital gains alone. Not that he saw 
doom ahead; what he urged was cau- 
tion, with intelligent shifting, but no 


dumping. 
© The Targets—Few trusts, of course, 
are willing to specify the buying or 
selling targets of their switching. But 
they do publish quarterly reports of 
portfolio changes. Only a few of the 
midyear reports are out now, but the 
early birds indicate quite heavy sellin 
of General Electric (which rank 
eighth in trust holdings at the end 
1954), Westinghouse (which ranked 
12th), and Union Carbide (which 
ranked 20th). 
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Fabric helps Alcoa ; 


turn “Red Mud” into | 
a magic metal — 




















Aluminum at its versatile 
best—the Alcoa building 
in Pittsburgh. 


Today, nearly everywhere you look you see 

aluminum. Behind this magic metal stand increasingly 
efficient production methods. In these, a new 
Wellington Sears fabric is playing a vital role. 
7%, In the process of refining aluminum from 
7 bauxite at Alcoa's Bauxite, Ark. plant 
(shown at left), an insoluble 
“red mud” —iron, silicon, 
and titanium—is 








filtered out. 
Some aluminum, 
however, still 
remains in the “red 
mud” residue, But today 
Alcoa's modern methods of 
refining this one-time waste have 
remarkably increased 

aluminum output. 

The process places heavy stress on the 
filtering fabric. The problem of developing a filter 

cloth that would stand up to strong caustics 

and provide easier “cake” discharge was given priority at 
Wellington Sears. We are proud that our specially developed 
fabric has been approved by Aicoa for commercial use 

In this way, for over a century, Wellington Sears has tried to blueprint 
fabrics for industrial progress. Whatever your need—from long-lasting fabric 
for conveyor systems to flexible backing for coated upholstery—if you 

would weicome a firm whose first concern is not the mark-up but the make-up 
of the goods, let's get together. 

Write us for illustrated booklet on “Filter Fabric Facts.” 





lellington Sears 


H OA Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


tips FIRST In Fabrics For industry 
Ys, 4 For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, 

0, 7 ty 4 Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 
Wellington Sears Co.,65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. * Atlanta + Boston * Chicago « Dallas « Detroit + Los Angeles + Philadelphia « Sen Francisco « $1. Lovls 





























These Notes have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This announcement appears as @ matter of record only, 


$50,000,000 


C. I. T. Financial Corporation 


Eight Year 34% Promissory Notes 
due July 15, 1963 


Direct placement of the above Notes has been negotiated 
by the undersigned. 


SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 


Sixry WALL Sraeer, New York 5, N. Y. 


























FINANCE BRIEFS 





You can’t give away General Motors 
common stock, says the Florida Secu- 
rities Commission—at least not as a 

jum for buying a new GM car. 
The Florida auto dealer who arranged 
the stock giveaway stunt—with an assist 
from Wall Street’s Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane—sold about 
200 cars on the strength of his pre- 
mium offer before the commission said 
no. 


es 

Mattresses and cookie jars just didn’t 
fill up as fast in the first quarter as in 
previous periods, reports SEC. Liquid 
savings by individuals were only $1.7- 
billion in the first quarter this year 
compared with $2.8-billion in the 1954 
wartez. SEC noted that the drop re- 
flected primarily the “substantial 
growth in individual debt.” 


. 
TVA would like to sell bonds—to fi- 
nance some $144-million of future ex- 
nsion says Chmn. Herbert D. Vogel. 
¢ Senate Public Works Subcom- 
mittee is considering 1'VA's bond plan, 
which Vogel says would bypass ‘TVA’s 
dence on Congressional appro- 
priations. The bonds would not be 
official Federal obligations but would 
be backed by power revenues. 
. 


Almost out the window: The latest is- 
sue of iocal housing bonds backed by 
the Public Housing Administration 
was the nearest thing to a total success 
in some time. The dealer group that 
marketed $101-million of the $121- 
million worth of bonds reported all 
but $1.5-million sold in less than two 
days. Biggest reason for success: Yields 
were higher and bond buyers haven't 
had many high-grade issues to choose 
from lately. 


Depositors have been withdrawi 
at the rate of $92.20 for dick 


$100 ited in the nation’s com- 
mercial banks, according to a survey 
made by the American Bankers Assn. 
Three years ago, withdrawals were only 
$86.50 for each $100. For savings 
banks, which normally pay higher in- 
terest than commercial banks, the with- 
drawal rate was 82.2%. 


. 
for railroad equipment got a 
big shot in the arm this week when 
two of the nation’s largest roads, the 
New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania announced hefty programs. Cen- 
tral ordered 61 new diesel locomotives 
from General Motors’ Electro Motive 
Div. at a cost of $9.6-million, and 
Pennsy ordered 4,000 new freight cars, 
i around $32.4-million, from 
three different equipment builders. 
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MARKETING TWIST 


What made salt water taffy popular? This confection, 
cut and wrapped by hand some 30 years ago, was known only to 
a few. But Package’s development of a single machine changed that, 
Almost overnight one girl’s hourly production became a matter 
of minutes. Result: mass distribution. 


Today, packaging revolutions like this are not quite so common, 
Now even the tiniest gain can often spell a coveted competitive 
edge. That is why the Package representative nearest you must be 
an expert on more than just the equipment he sells. He can help 
you with more than just wrapping machines .. . he specializes in the 
ideas that will help you use them more profitably. 


PACKAGING {S$ PART OF YOUR PROFIT PicTU PAC KAGE 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON « CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ATLANTA 
DALLAS + DENVER * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE «+ TORONTO 
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AFL-CIO: Real Unity Is Elusive 


@ The merger is set—but there are sure to be thorns 


in the bed of roses. 


@ Parceling out headquarters jobs will be a tough 


job for Meany and Reuther. 


@ Raiding also bodes ill, with Beck’s Teamsters 


refusing all compromise. 


There must be times when George 
Meany and Walter Reuther wish priv- 
itely they had sat on the idea that the 
AFL and CIO should be joined. Merger 
of the two federations is coming off on 
chedule in December, but in one sense 
the toughest problems of the two lead- 
crs are still to come. 

Iwo weeks from now, in Chicago, 
\merican Federation of Labor Pres. 
Meany must answer to those recalci- 
trant union leaders who still object to 
his moves in bringing about the alliance. 
Opposition will come from men who 
just don’t like merger as well as from 
those who object to the terms. 

+ Convention—These opposition voices 
ire in the minority. But they are ex- 
pected to be raised in full register when 
the APL opens a special convention 


next week—and holds a day-long meet- 
ing of 111 AFL international union 
presidents who want to discuss the 
conditions for combining with the CIO. 

And, in the days ahead, Meany must 
bargain with CIO leader Reuther on 
eer ae out the top jobs of the new 
veadquarters staff. Mathematically, they 
have two candidates for each staff job, 
and they are pledged to keep everyone 
on the sigeall. 

Meany’s task in selling merger to the 
AFL, once and for all, is the easiest. 
The opposition will be objecting to 
something that is already set and on the 
the way to completion. It is the issue 
of personalities, and which of the key 
lt ypeerwon should head the com- 


bined divisions of politics, research, 
publicity, and the like that is “going 


to be tough,” in the words of one 
usually calm AFL man. 

¢ Joint Name—Last week, the final 
possible hitch was removed when the 
unity teams agreed, after a two hour 
caucus, to label the new union—Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The new 
name chosen is strictly a compromise 
with neither side getting just what it 
wanted. 

In effect, the issue was settled when 
Meany entered the dinner meeting with 
the proposal for the joint name. It 
signaled the AFL's agreement to give 
up its single title in the face of Reu- 
thers warning that merger wouldn't 
come under the AFL banner, And the 
CIO's counter-offer of American Con- 
gress of Labor, or any derivative, was a 
temporary bargaining stand that lost 
out. 

With this decision came the move to 
add to the foot-high letters AFL in 
the granite front of the AFL Building 
now under construction on fashionable 
16th Street in the nation’s capital. The 
new headquarters, housing the com- 
bined union, will probably be fronted 
with AFL-CIO. 

. ition—For the Chicago meet- 
ing, Meany can prepare some of his 





The lineup of the National Labor 
Relations Board will be changing 
next month, just as the board ties 
into the tough new problems arising 
from the coming AFL-CIO merger. 

As now constituted, the board 
consists of (picture above, left to 
right) Philip R. Rodgers, Abe Mur 
dock, Chmn. Guy Farmer, Ivar H 
Peterson, and Boyd Lecdom. In Aw 
gust, Farmer is due to step out. 
Whether one of the present mem- 





For NLRB: A New Face, New Problems 


bers will be elevated to chairman or 
whether the new member to be 
appointed will get the top post 
remains to be seen. What is sure 
is that the chairman will be flanked 
by two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. Today, Peterson and Murdock 
are the Democrats on the board 

It won't be until December, when 
AFL-CIO merger is completed, that 
the new board will really come to 
grips with the problems that “may 


cause a few headaches,” according to 
NLRB General Counsel Theophil 
Kammbholz, who sees the new afhlia 
tion label of “AFL and CIO” as 
causing troubles for the board and 
employees alike. One problem will 
be whether a union should continue 
to keep its certification when the 
parent union’s title is changed. An 
other is whether an employer must 
continue to bargain with a union 
that has changed its affiliation. 
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Hot—like a volcano—but wears an overcoat 


Inside this giant boiler, extremely intense and 
continuous heat plays a major role in generating 
electricity for the Walter C. Beckjord Plant— 
one of three power stations operated by The 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company. 

For top efficiency, the flow of intense heat must 
be controlled to exacting specifications. And that's 
the vitally important function of Eagle-Picher 
industrial insulation. It serves as an overcoat for 





Since 1843 


heated equipment throughout the plant—locks 
in the heat and helps maintain uniform tempera- 
tures. As a result, fuel costs are minimized and 
Eagle-Picher helps this company provide electric 
power for the community at “the lowest possible 
cost.” 

Wherever heat control is important—in power, 
marine, petroleum, steel or chemical industries— 
Eagle-Picher insulating products are on the job. 


High and low temperature insulations are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher 
products for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products . . . INSULATION DIVISION, aluminum combination 
storm windows and doors, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products— 
PIGMENT DIVISION, lead and zinc pigments and Oxides— MINING & SMELTING DIVISION, Zinc, 
lead, germanium, cadmium—Oonio eusser COMPANY DIVISION, molded and extruded 
rubber products—FASRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plastics, waxed 
paper and cellophane food wrappers. We welcome opportunities to share our re- 
search, production and application experience. Just drop us a line. 


AGLE 
. EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company * General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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Devcinamens Conte- — Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical & Corporation 
Hopewell, Virginia -” 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 
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Abbott Grporation 
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homework in advance. Two objecting 
unions have been outspoken all along 
about the merger, others have minor 
misgivings that may come out when 
the subject is placed on the agenda. 

The International Typographical 
Union, fer instance, has done an ex- 
tensive re-writing job on the proposed 
joint constitution to change all binding 
terms to voluntary agreements, and 
will offer it at the convention. It claims 
the constitution leads to too much 
centralized power for Meany and the 
Jomt Executive Council and would 
alter such key words as “decision” for 
“recommendation” in settling a juris- 
dictional dispute between rival unions. 

The ITU's argument won't win, and 
neither will the stand taken by George 
Lynch, president of the AFL Pattern 
Makers League. Lynch warns that the 
amalgamation means a “concentration 
of power and with that power comes 
abuse” but he concedes defeat by 
charging that the session will be a 
“bramywashing” by AFL officials. 

In the CIO camp, only Mike Quill’s 
Transport Workers are objecting to the 
merger. Union opposition is expected 
to bring few, if any, disaffiliations from 
the AFL and CIO when they combine. 
* Raiding Trouble—Much more impor- 
tant, from the standpoint of om: oa 
for the combined unions, is the matter 
of raiding. The number of jurisdic- 
tional battles is currently at a minimum 
as the result of a no-raiding ban agreed 
to by most affiliates and due to be re 
newed for two years beginning next 
year. 


Cost of Living: 


Tot 


June,1955 1144 111.3 


Dota: Dept. of Leber, Bureev of Labor Stetirtics. 


But Dave Beck’s AFL Teamsters, a 
non-signatory, still has the CIO up in 
arms over raids on its Brewery Work- 
ers Union. Last week, CIO leadership 
leveled a blast at the ‘Teamsters for 
“unbridled piracy,” charging that the 
tactics of the truck union were “seri- 
ously jeopardizing” merger—but even 
the CIO is conceding the rivalry 
wouldn't prevent it. 

Beck has consistently refused to agree 
to the ban on raids and it was primarily 
his stand that made this section of the 
constitution a voluntary area, not bind- 
ing on affiliates of the merger. Raiding 
is sure to continue in the new setup. 
¢ Personnel—In threshing out assign- 
ments for the new staff, Meany and 
Reuther have a hopper full of names to 
choose from. For instance, thev'll have 
to pick either Jack Kroll of the CIO 
Political Action Committee or James 
McDevitt of the AFL Labor's League 
for Political Education to handle the 
new political activities—or pick a com- 
promise. The same is true of the top 
research post—now manned by Stanley 
Ruttenberg for the CIO and Boris 
Shishskin of the AF L—and half a dozen 
other jobs. 

Both have pledged to pick the “best” 
man for the job, and it will mean trad- 
ing one against the other. Only three 
posts are set—-Meany as president and 
AFL’s William Schnitzler as secretary 
treasurer with the Director of Organi 
zation to go to an as yet unnamed CIO 
official. 

CIO staffers may land in the “indus- 
trial union department.” 
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SUPERIOR... Electric Motors Insulated With Du Pont MYLAR* 
: 





Slot and between-coils insulation of Du Pont 





Pr eee “Mylar,” either in the pure state or in com- 
ig , ere bination with other materials, makes stator 
} | This advanced G-E general -purpose- winding strongly resistant to heat, moisture, 
bw type fractional-horsepower motor, in- aging and electrical stresses, G.E. chose “My- 


sulated with Du Pont “Mylar,” is com- 


; lar” to obtain an improved insulation system 
pact and lightweight — provides maxi- 


that increases motor life, raises the safety 





mum power in minimum space. 
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factor of everyday motor operation. 


CHALLENGING to industry: countless opportunities for 


product improvements with this versatile new film. 


Combining high dielectric strength and 
moisture resistance, Du Pont “Mylar” 
polyester film helps General Electric 
obtain a superior insulating system. 
“Mylar” is now used as slot and be- 
tween-coils insulation of the G-E ad- 
vanced motor line—helps make possi- 
ble a modern, improved type of insula- 
tion that increases motor life and insures 
better motor protection. ““Mylar’’ gives 
these motors maximum protection 
against heat, moisture and deteriorants. 


These G-E motors are an outstanding 
example of the way industry is putting 
versatile “‘“Mylar’’ to profitable use. 
“Mylar” is the strongest of ail plastic 
films—has an unusual combination of 
physical, electrical], chemical, and ther- 


mal properties never before available 
in a plastic film. In a remarkable diver- 
sity of fields, Du Pont “‘Mylar’’ is mak- 
ing possible better products, lower costs, 

It may take only a little creative re- 


*"Mylar” is the registered Du Pont 
trade-mark 
for ita brand of polyester film. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR’ 


POLYESTER FILM 





Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 


search to show you where you can use 
Du Pont “Mylar” to develop or improve 
a product. Mail coupon for free copy of 
a booklet that gives you the details on 
this valuable film. 





E. t, du Pont de Nemours & Co, (inc.) 
Film Department, Room 8B, Nemours Bidg. 
W iimington 98, Del, 


Please send me somple and further informotion on 
Myler” polyester film. 


Nome 





firm 





Street Addre 





City State 








Doctors, Union Fund Sign Up 


Although labor waion speakers have 
often reterred to the American Medical 
Assn. as the tightest closed shop-closed 
union in operation, it has never been a 
friendly description. The unions and 
the AMA have fought each other on 
broad questions of public policy sun 
as a national health program and on 
local practical issues such as group 
medical coverage of union members. 

Now, in California~where the local 
units of AMA and the labor organiza- 
tions have been as deeply antagonistic 
as unywhere else~a new trail in coop- 
cration is being blazed by the working 
relationship established between a con- 
servative county medical association 
and a left-wing union, 

* Dental Care—The ILWU-PMA Wel. 
fure Fond, a joint trust of Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union and the 
Pacific Maritime Assn., has always been 
an innovator. A year ago it launched 
into the deep, uncharted waters of 
dental care (BW —Sep.25°54,p112). 
\round the same time it took an experi- 
mental flier in preventive medicine, 

* Panel Problem—Now, under a novel 
plan with the help of the San Joaquin 
Medical Society, the fund is providing 
medical and surgical coverage for the 
550 longshoremen in the port of Stock- 
ton, Calif., and their families. 

lhe Stockton health contract accords 
a degree of protection not commonly 
iwailable in group coverage. But what 
makes it unique is that it bridges the 
chasm between closed-panel and open- 
pane! health insurance, 

In Calitornia, that’s an accomplish- 
ment. The California Medical Assn. 
has watched with disfavor the mush- 
rooming growth of Henry J. Kaiser's 
closed-panel health plan, which now 
covers 500,000 on the coast. In the 
closed-panel restriction on choice of a 
hysician, the CMA sees an assembly. 
line approach to medical care and a 
rupture of the normal relation between 
doctor and patient. 

As the Kaiser Foundation Health 

Plan has spread, the CMA has im ed 
its own open-panel plan, the California 
Physician's Service, by making full bene- 
fits available to people of higher in- 
come. In most counties, full CPS cover- 
age is available to people up to the 
$6.000 income level. 
* Free Choice—The Stockton contract 
gives workers the economic benefits 
ustially associsted with closed-panel 
service while preserving the free-choice 
feature inherent to the open-panel sys- 
tem 

Members of the San Joaquin County 
Medical Society last year created the 
San Joaquin Foundation for Medical 





Care as the vehicle through which they 
could participate in the welfare fund's 
preventive medicine experiment. Now 
the foundation has assumed the addi- 
tional role of receiving insurance pay- 
ments from the welfare fund and paying 
doctors for service to the insured. 

Any member of the county medical 
society may become a member of the 
foundation and thus qualify to treat 
those covered by the contract. So far, 
125 of the 154 members of the society 
have qualified and the number is grow- 
ing. For emergencies a outside the 
county, provision is made for reimburs- 
ing physicians who are not members. 

Yor each worker covered, the welfare 
fund pays the foundation $7.31 a 
month. Doctors bill the foundation for 
services rendered. 

For health insurance purposes, the 
doctors have three schedules for fees, 
based on average income of a group. 
Schedule A is their normal fee, for 

yple over $4,500 a year. Fees on 

hedule B are 75% of those on Sched- 
ule A, for people in the range of $3,500 
to $4,500. On Schedule C, for people 
between $2,500 and $3,500, the fees 
are 50% of Schedule A. 
* Predictable Cost—By contrast, insur- 


ance-company plans generally allow a 
stipulated amount for each visit to or 
by the doctor. If he charges more, the 
patient makes up the difference. Under 
the Stockton plan, a patient's out-of- 
pocket expense is both limited and pre- 
dictable. 

The great bulk of the ILWU-PMA 
welfare fund comes from employer con- 
tributions of 10¢ per man-hour. The 
rest is made up from the 1% payroll 
tax on workers for disability insurance; 
the state takes 1% of the first $3,000, 
the fund gets what is left. 

Total contributions come to about 
$3.5-million a year. Of this, the Kaiser 
Foundation gets $1.25-million for a 
complete health package in the larger 
port cities and Matson Assurance Co. 
gets about $1-million in premiums for 
medical insurance in smaller ports. 

Results of the preventive medicine 
experiment in Stockton are still being 
tabulated. Full-scale medical examina- 
tion with all the frills was made avail- 
able to any longshoreman or warehouse- 
man who wanted it. Of 900 eligible, 
688 took the tests. The object was to 
spot incipient ills before they developed 
into sally vhedicel, surgical, and hospi- 
tal cases. 


Minimum Pay Hike: Whodunit? 


Republicans and Democrats alike claim credit for 
boost to $1 an hour. Main impact will be felt in the South. 


When the new $1] federal minimum 
wage becomes law early next year, its 
effects will be felt from the lowest-pay- 
ing industries to the highest political 
rostrums, 

Practical results of Congress’ decision 
to hike the current rate by 25¢ will 
come primarily in the South, where a 
majority of the 2.1-million workers due 
for an automatic increase work in 
lumber, textile, clothing, and leather 
industries (BW —Apr.23'55,p1 34). They 
are paid less than the $1 rate. 

Political consequences are more neb- 
ulous, but both ocrats and Repub- 
licans—who teamed up to put through 
the new wage—will Be out to make 
capital of the action. It figures to be 
a big talking point in next year's 
Presidential race. 

¢ “Half a Bill’—The ink was barely dry 

on last week's $1 ware bill voted by 
the House, 362 to ‘4, when Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchel proclaimed his 
support of the amount and his disap- 
pointment at leaving out extended 
coverage in the measure, He termed 
it “hall a bill.” 


Democrats, led by Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois who shepherded the measure 
through the Senate, were quick to lay 
the blame on the Administration for 
failure to include those retail and serv- 
ice employees who are now exempt. 
Douglas accused Mitchell of “double- 
talk” for urging greater coverage with- 
out coming up with any specific admin- 
istration proposals on how it should be 
done. 

Actually, the $1 figure will be em- 
ployed by politicians on both sides. 
Although the Administration asked 
only 90¢, it can claim that the first 
raise in six years—despite long-time 
union urging—came at a time when the 
Republicans control the White House. 

‘he Democrats take credit for add- 
ing on the extra 10¢. 
¢ What Date?.-At midweck, the only 
big remaining issue was the effective 
date of the new wage—a matter of 
iation between the Senate's Jan. 
1 date and the Mar. | period set by 
the House. Pres. Eisenhower's signa- 
ture on the bill seemed sure since 
Mitchell has proclaimed his support. 
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PAY-OFF PRICE ONLY 27 CENTS PER HOUR... 
when you put this new 7% hp No. 3 Model CE plain 
milling machine to work in your plant with... 


Kearney & Trecker 


TOOL 


PROGRAM 


T’s true! Under Tool-Lease you can lease 

this new 744 hp No. 3 Model CE plain mill- 
ing machine for only 27 cents per hour. This 
Model CE is Kearney & Trecker’s answer to 
industry’s need for a milling machine that com- 
bines quality and low initial cost with efficien- 
cy, ease and economy of operation. 


Under Plan “A,” one of three possible lease 
agreements, you make two semi-annual pay- 
ments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price dur- 
ing each of the first three years. And only 10% 
during each of the last four years. 


What’s more, under Tool-Lease you can rent 
any of over 250 different types and sizes of 
standard milling machines or precision boring 
machines. All are available under three basic 
plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease, or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require special machinery or 
heavy-duty CSM bed types, special agreements 
will be considered. 


For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


For additional dote 
on this machine, 
see our cataloy in 
Sweet's. 


Fabricated Metal Products industry 
chines for hand tools; hardware; oil burners; 
cr stamped and preased meta odu = 
8 whine «on ucts; met- 
- powder 
ewelry, and sporting 


sede, OF fn SL Sea os Sear a 
and over 36% are 10 to 20 years old. 


Machines over 20 old, Medéace 16-30 
be eeptuced. wmtibe roploved B 10 yeors old 
3987 automatic and manufac- agra, 


5143 vertical milling machines : 3 56% 
9573 knee type horizontal 
milling machines 

1009 bed type milling mo- 
chines 

871 horizontal and vertical 
precision boring machines 


Figures adapted from 1953 American Machinist survey of Metalworking Industry, 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6764 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. =. 
Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on | “Sou. 

Tool- Lease Program and booklet titled — 
“Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- ap 

cence.’ — 


and 
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youll 
never 
suspect 


Ain embezzlement is always a 
surprise. 

One day he’s a competent, valued 
employee... @ man you rely on, and 
whose you've taken for 
granted for years. The next day he’s 
the worst mistake you ever made. 

So you blame yourself for having 
trusted him. And you damn your 
“fool-proof” system of internal con- 
trols. Ane oe Oe Soe ont 8 
way to stills a profit for the year. 

Of course, this painful experience 
may never have happened to you. 
But it does happen to countless 
employers every year. Authorities 
estimate that American business 
firms annually lose about half a 
billion dollars — in money, merchan- 
dise and materials —- to trusted 
employees who go wrong. 

That's why ers need Hon- 
esty Insurance — the insurance which 
indemnifies companies against om- 
ployee theft. 

If your firm is without this 
important protection, or if your Hon- 
esty Insurance has not been thor- 
oughly reviewed within the past five 
years, we urge you to consult the 
FeD representative in your com- 
munity, You can on his recom- 
mendations because represents a 
company which specializes in pro- 
tecting employers against embezzle- 
ment loss. 

We also invite you to write for 
our free booklet,""Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,” which 
describes some of the preventative 
measures employers can take to 
reduce the risk of embezzlement. 


For the booklet, or the name of 


the FaD representative nearest you, 
simply write (on business letter- 
head, please) to M. 


Fipevitry 


ann Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


S) World's Leading 
WD) Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 














Crackdown on Leftwing Unions 


Justice Dept. plans assault on organizations sus- 
pected of Communist control. Because of last strike, Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers may be No. 1 target. 


A continued shutdown this week of 
a major part of the nation’s nonferrous 
ind over a ispute may win 
the ing Mine, Mill & Smelter 
bi = 0 (Ind.) substantial a 
some its biggest em s but it 
might also make MMSW the first tar- 
get of a crackdown on unions sus- 
pected of Communist control. 

For almost a year, since the passage 
of the Communist Control Ket of 
1954, the Justice Dept. has been plan- 
ning to move inst the remaming 
small group of leftwing unions. Under 
the law, aimed principally at labor 
organizations, the government can 
break up a union found to be Com- 
munist-influenced. 

Up to now, the act hasn't been in- 
voked. However, investigations have 
been under way for months. And, two 
weeks ago, William F. Tompkins, the 


Justice . security chief, announced 
that the rtment’s 1 assault on 
suspected unions would begin shortly. 


. T Tompkins did not 
reveal which of several unions Justice 
would be gunning for first, but there 
were three good possibilities: 

¢ MMSW, which claims 100,000 
members. Firmly entrenched in the 
vital nonferrous industry, MMSW again 
demonstrated its power by shutting 
down operations of most major produc- 
ers. The pinch led to demand for the 
release of federally stockpiled copper to 
case industrial sh ‘ 

¢ The International Longshore- 
men’s & Warchousemen’s Union, with 
about 65,000 members. ILWU’s presi- 
dent, Harry Bridges, is now being tried 
on the West Coast for a fifth time on 
charges involving alleged Communist 
Party membership. The current case 
seeks to strip citizenship acquired in 
1945, from Australian-born Bridges, on 
the grounds that he swore falsely in 
denying he was or ever had been a 
Communist. Bridges again denied Com- 
munist membership in court this week. 

¢ The United Electrical Workers, 
with membership variously estimated 
between 100, and 150,000. UE’s 
leadership has been under persistent 
criticism for its leftist position, and 
federal security officials have been 
concerned because it kolds contracts 
with some of the country’s major mili- 
tary con . 

All three-MMSW, ILWU, and UE 
~are in industries where political work 
stoppages or sabotage would be a po- 
tent wezpon against the government. 


a alee 





Other leftwing unions, expelled from 
CIO in 1949 or 1950, either collapsed, 
into these three larger ones, or 
no er have important membership 
or influence. 
¢ MMSW the First?—Because of its 
strike, the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers may be the first to face ofhcial 
Justice Dept. action. The result will be 
an important test of the new Com- 
munist Control Act. 

Under the law, the Justice Dept. 
_ ask the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to probe a union suspected 
of being Communist infiltrated or a 
Communist front or action group. If 
the SACB confirms its suspicions and 
the finding is upheld on appeals, the 
union lose: all legal bargaining rights. 
¢ Past Experience—In the past this 
theory has held up only in Sop 

Unions expelled from CIO have Jost 
ground more through raids by rival ClO 
and AFL unions than through defec- 
tions on the part of their own locals. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Race discrimination was charged by 13 
white firemen in a Macon (Ga.) suit 

inst the Central of Georgia Ry. and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen (Ind.). The 13 
claim white firemen must compete for 
mainline engineer and fireman posts 
while Negroes progress on strict senior- 
ity. 


. 
GAW ia in Maryland should 
be legislated, according to Robert W. 
Kimble, State Employment Security 
head. He told a State Legislative 
Council subcommittee that the state’s 
“extremely indefinite” law should be 
clarified, to meet the expected increase 
in GAW contracts. However, union and 
industry spokesmen doubt that any 
change is necessary. 


. 
Labor politics in Ken doesn’t re- 
flect the unity moves of and CIO 
nationally, or their hopes for a solid 
front at election time. AFL, backing 
A. B. “Happy” Chandler for governor 
in the Democratic primary on Aug. 6, 
has the railroad brotherhood on its side. 
CIO and the United Mine Workers 
favor Chandler's rival, Bert T. Combs, 
an east Kentucky attorney. Hard cam- 


paigning shows in a ing coclness 
AFL and CIO in the state. 
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Freedom Has a New Sound! 


like Convair’s F-102A all-weather interceptor. Every 


your personal protection! 


ALL OVER AMERICA these days the biast of supersonic 


flight is shattering the old familiar sounds of city and flight has only one purpose 


countryside The next time jets thunder overhead, remember that 


At U.S. Air Force bases strategically located near key the pilots who fly them are not willful disturbers of your 


peace; they are patriotic young Americans affirming 
Sound of Freedom! 


cities our Airmen maintain their round the clock vigil, 
ready to take off on a moment's notice in jet aircraft your New 


PUBLISHED FOR SETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE MISSION OF THE S.AF. Al Er ES OnMMand 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMIC c PPORPATION 














OLD EQUIPMENT MAY 3T A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 
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How far can a 
production man 
stretch? 


Or, more important, how long must he keep it up? 
Production miracles performed with out-of-date 
equipment are fine . . . but only as long as product 
quality and price can match or better competition. 

Once they fall behind, you're low man on the 
sales totem pole. And when that day arrives, out- 
dated equipment—even though depreciated —will 
suddenly become the most expensive you own 

Before that happens, it will pay you to investigate 
the rates of return on capital investment and sales 
that you would realize from new equipment 
In studying this, qualified equipment builders 
are an important source of help. They are 
equipment specialists, and have the 
particular knowledge and resources to 
put at the disposal of your 


engineers and consultants. 












Lukens Stee! Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS - HEADS - PLATE SHAPES - FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 

















LUKENS HELPS 
RELIEVE THE STRAIN 


To add value to your production 
equipment, we place great impor- 
tance on teamwork with equipment 
builders. We work closely with 
builders to help on specia! prob- 
lems of materials selection, equip- 
ment design and fabrication. The 
scope and depth of this backup 
is made significant by Lukens’ 
experience as the world’s leading 
producer of specialty steel plate 
and plate products. 


Look at clad steels—a Lukens’ 
development. A light layer of stain- 
less, nickel, inconel, monel or cop- 
per, permanently bonded to a 
carbon or low-alloy steel backing 
plate, gives you all the benefits of 
expensive solid high alloys at lower 
cost, Because Lukens offers your 
builders the widest range of clad 
steels available anywhere, they 
have the flexibility of choice and 
application that mean longer 
equipment life and new produc- 
tion economy. 

But that’s not all. We specialize 
in carbon and alloy steeis, roll the 
widest and heaviest plates avail- 
able, offer money-saving stee! plate 
shape components as well as the 
widest range of styles and sizes of 
heads. We work closely witn qual- 
ified builders in applying these 
specialties, 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to Manager, Marketing 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


—ts 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





ANT fol dele ltlailols 
of Major Countries 


Other Countric 


United States 


Foreign Makers Are Creeping Up 


The U.S. share of world production 
of passenger cars slipped about 10% be- 
tween 1948 and 1955, according to 
Ward’s Automotive Reports’ figures 
covering the six major producing coun- 
tries. That's despite the fact that during 
the first half of this year U.S, production 
more than doubled the 1948 record. 

What's pushing Detroit is the in- 


creased capacity of European auto 
makers, The most phenomenal growth 
has been in West Germany, which to- 
day follows the US. and Britain. In 
1948, Germany ranked sixth — and last 
~on the six-nation list. Next year, it 
moved into fifth place, three years later 
into fourth. Last year, it leap-frogged 
over France into third. 





ECONOMICS 











MAPT’S TERBORGH: “The trouble with 
intuition is, capable men don’t agree.” 


TimingNew 


Replacing capital equipment, as every 
industrialist knows, isn’t just a matte: 
of waiting for the old machine to col 
lapse and be carted off to the junkyard 
as you throw away a burned-out light 
bulb. There’s a point (to oversimplify 
a complicated question) where rising 
2 youn and maintenance costs of the 
old equipment outweigh the high cost 
of the new. 

It's in knowing just when that point 
is reached that the hitch comes. The 
best way to find the answer to this 
question was the — that drew 40 
engineering, financial, and production 
executives of more than 30 capital goods 
companies to an “equipment policy 
seminar” on the campus of Beloit Col 
lege, Wis. (picture, left) this month. 
¢ Mission—The Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, which sponsored the 
gathering, has something of a mission 
ary complex on this subject. The in- 
stitute and its research director, George 
Terborgh (pictures), hold the firm con- 
viction that U.S. industry misses big 
cost-saving opportunities by not  re- 
placing outmoded equipment, or by 
replacing it at the wrong time. One of 
their chosen tasks is persuading both 
capitel goods producers and customers 
that this is the case. 


Sharpening up the MAPI formula 
for timing machinery replace- 
ments, to give it wider applica- 
tion, is what George Terborgh of 
Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute is hashing over with 
capital goods makers. 


Sa | 
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“The MAPI replacement formula has no 
real rivals among the highbrows’ systems,” 


Equipment 


Five years ago, they offered as a 
scrcntihc approach to equipment re 
placement the MAPI formula—now used 
in original or modified form by an im 
posing list of manufacturers, and re 
cently taken by the Navy as a model in 
devising its own new replacement 
policy. 

But the MAPI formula has also come 

in for some criticism—on grounds, 
among others, that it doesn’t fit all 
situations and that it bristles with for- 
bidding terms and fancy terminology 
such braintwisters as “inferiority gra 
dients” and “adverse minimums.” 
* Revision—So in addition to its mis- 
sionary zeal in plugging what it calls 
“dynamic equipment policy” at what it 
expects to be the first of a series of 
“summer seminars” MAPI had another 
reason for the Beloit meeting. It 
wanted to try out some of Terborgh’s 
ideas for revising the MAPI formula to 
meet the criticisms—to draw on the 
practical experience of the men who 
have applied it before unveiling the new 
inodel, rebuilt for wider application and 
greater appeal. 

For its first seminar, MAPI chose 
Beloit, just across the Wisconsin border 
from the machine tool center of Rock- 
ford, IN. 
¢ Thumbs and Formulas—Some of the 
companies represented were running 
equipment analyses long before MAPI 
came out with its formula. Barber- 
Colman Co. of Rockford, for one, be- 
gan using its own replacement analysis 
mere than 25 years ago, as a device for 
selling textile machinery. Any method 
of getting at the question must take 
into account a host of interrelated fac- 
tors. And for the company using the 
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“You run into cases where you ought to 
throw out all formulas, design a new one.” 


or Highest 


machines, finding the right moment for 
replacement is no theoretical, ivory 
tower pastime, but something that can 
change the color of the ink on its book 

Besides requiring excessive maimte 
nance and repair, and falling behind 
newer machines in operating cost, aging 
machines—like aging people—can lose 
precision, become less efficient in util 
izing power, turn out work of poorer 
quality. 

For a company whose replacement 
policy is too sluggish, this can mean 
loss of production, or slipping back in 
the competitive battle against more 
alert producers with newer machines 
But the answer may not be a constant 
off-with-the-old, on-with-the-new policy, 
either; that can mean a bigger capital 
outlay than the operating advantages of 
the new machines can justify 

U.S. industry uses many methods of 
trying to strike a happy balance 

¢ Waiting until the old equip- 
ment is physically worn out. 

¢ Management intuition and 
hunches that replacement would save 
money. 

* Following the depreciation 
schedule used in figuring the machine’s 
book value—which may be based on 
useful iife for tax purposes rather than 
on equipment needs as such. 

° Pavout period. This means set 
ting a specified period, usually two to 
five years, in which expected savings 
will cover a machine's cost. 

¢ Rate of return. This reverses 
the process, sets expected annual savings 
at a specified percentage of cost, usually 
20% to 50%, 

e Other rules of thumb, such as 
replacing equipment before the second 





“You can’t enhance your return by going 
under water, then bailing yourself out.” 


Profit 


or third rebuilding, or noting sharp 
rises in Operating or maintenance cost. 
lerborgh and MAPI find objections 
in all of these approaches. ‘The trouble 
with intuition, says Terborgh, is that 
two equally capable observers can come 
up with widely different opinions. And 
he argues that management can pass up 
sizable savings while waiting for new 
machines to qualify under an arbitrary 
payout or rate-of-return standard, 
¢ The Formula—That's why Terborgh, 
who is the theorist behind the MAPI 
formula, set out to find a scientific re- 
placement policy that companies could 
use as a guide. MAP'1 itself has « double 
interest m urging such a policy. The 
companies it represents make producers’ 
durable equipment, and any policy that 
would al up sale of equipment 
would improve their market. The com- 
panies are also big users of durable 
equipment themselves, and the right 
answers on replacement could mean 
substantial savings in their own costs. 

In order to take away some of the 
curse for forbidding terminology, MAPI 
set up the formula in prize-fight lingo, 
with the machine in service the “de- 
fender” and the proposed new machine 
the “challenger.” The decision is on 
points, in terms of the old machine's 
“operating inferiority,” with capital 
costs also reckoned in. 

A detailed check list compares rela- 
tive advantages of the two machines in 
operating and maintenance costs, and 
in revenue. 

For the “defender,” the capital cost 
is figured as the sum of (1) its pros 
pective loss in salvage value during the 
coming year, and (2) interest for the 
year on its present salvage value. If 
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For Secretaries who 
There's a special “lift” 
for secretaries in clean, 
cool water. And there are 
special Flash -O- Matic 
WV ater Coolers for offices 


and plants in Frigid- 
aire's complete line. 
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in your office or waiting room, anywhere 
in commercial er industria! establishments, are 
those invited to sit in a Rest-All No. 950 Alumi- 
num Arm Chair, And : 


the 950 ie the champion of all for staying like 
new, years on end. You get more modern beauty, 
absolute comfort and service trom any Rest-All 
Aluminum Posture Swivel of Straight Chair, 
Write tor details on 
investments in seating. 


FINE CHAIR 
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410 N. MERIDIAN RD, YOUNGSTOWN, O, 
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“. . , mest seminar participants agreed the formula has 
improved replacement practice . . .” 


any rebuilding or capital additions to 
the machine are needed, the part of 
that cost that is allocated to the com- 
ing year is also added in. 

Combining the “defender’s” operat- 
ing ratio and capital cost, you get what 

API calls the machine's “adverse 
minimum.” Then you work out a simi- 
lar figure for the pro new machine. 
In figuring cost of the new equipment, 
MAPI takes account of prospective serv- 
ice life, terminal salvage value, and the 
cost of money (whether obtained by 
borrowing or otherwise). MAPI goes 
beyond traditional practice by building 
in a full allowance a expected deterio- 
ration and obsolescence over the pros- 
pective service life. 

Then you total up the points. If the 
lowest figure for the best new unit is 
below the old machine's total, then the 
“challenger” wins the title. Otherwise 
the “defender” holds it until the next 
checkup is made. 

* Creator—The man behind this for- 
mula, MAPI’s Terborgh, gets some of 
his evangelistic zeal—but not the unin- 
hibited vigor of his language—from his 
preacher torebears. 

A former college professor with an 
undergraduate’s haircut, he taught eco- 
nomics at Hampton Institute and Anti- 
och College, and spent several years in 
research for the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Brookings Institution before 
joining MAPI full time in 1941. 

Just after World War II, Terborgh 

ublished, under the title the Bogey of 
sconomic Maturity, a forceful attack 
on the philosophy of economic stagna- 
tion and mature economy that had 
sprouted in the 1930s. It was his work 
in overhauling MAPI's depreciation 
policy that led to the research on equip- 
ment replacement that has become al- 
most a lifetime pursuit for Terborgh 
and is spawning a new breed of “equip- 
ment analysts.” 

Its first major product was a slogan, 
and a book bearing the slogan as its 
title: Dynamic Equipment Policy. This 
book and two MAPI manuals on re- 
placement and equipment analysis have 
had a combined sale of some 20,000 
copies. For formal training in cquip- 
ment policy, MAPI established two 
years ago a national center at Mlinois 
Institute of Technology, with Dr. Ger- 
ald J. Matchett as director. MAPT has 
also worked closely with the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Cresap, Nic 
Cormick & Paget in making its replace- 
ment analysis available through profes- 
sional consultants. ‘The seminar idea, 
started this year, is the latest step. 











REPLACEMENT starts on p. 84 


° Besides Terborgh and 
Ma , the seminar “faculty” in- 
cluded top executives of companies that 
have pioneered in equipment analysis. 

be Cubaie, which has run about 
900 MAPI analyses (probably a record), 
in addition to using its own replace- 
ment analysis, was — by its 

t 


—— Duncan J. Stewart, a former 
isconsin University mathematics pro- 
fessor. The company uses equipment 
analysis both on its own equipment and 
in selling its machine tools. 

Others included Edson I. Gaylord, of 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford; and James E. Brown, of Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Ingersoll makes an annual study of 
every piece of equipmert 10 years old, 
replaces it unless the report shows 
justification for keeping it. Younger 
than 10-year machines must be analyzed 
to justify replacement. 

. This array of talent and experi- 

ence was calculated to bring out any 
bugs to be found in the MAPI formula 
po most of the ager agreed 
that it has substantially impreved man- 
agement practice on replacement. 

The capital equipment producers 
found the locate of greatest advantage 
to equipment users, with only limited 
value as a sales gimmick. It’s fine, they 
said, where a customer alzeady uses the 
policy on his own equipment but it’s 
tough to try to sell the formula and 
the machines, too. 

There was general agreement, too, 
with a caution from Terborgh, against 
overuse of any formula, which can 
only be a tool for aiding judgment. 

Other bugs were more technical: 

eI. S. Chenoweth of Caterpillar 
Tractor argues that you can’t assume 
maximum operating performance from 
a machine in its first year before bugs 
are ironed out. 

e The detailed check list and pre- 
cise mathematics, others found, give an 
illusion of precision that one bad guess 
on a cost item can upset. 

e There were objections that the 
requirements on after-tax earnings could 
make management too conservative in 
buying long-term equipment because 
of a temporary high tax level. 

Terborgh indicated that the over- 
hauling now under way on the MAPI 
formula would meet many of these and 
other criticisms—particularly in working 
out simpler language and in providing 
a variety of formulas to meet different 
situations. But he was close-mouthed 
about the date for unveiling the revised 
formula. 
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H & N’s Pacific Proving Ground design and construction experience now assures you of 


PLANT STRUCTURES 
THAT WITHSTAND 
ANY PREDICTED HAZARD! 


Holmes & Narver has designed and built structures that suc- 
cessfully withstood unprecedented maximum pressures at the 





U.S. Atomic Energy Commission's Proving Ground...including 
concrete buildings with walls up to 5 feet thick to protect deli- 





cate scientific instruments, machinery and equipment, Because 
of this experience, H&N can offer you unique “insurance” 
against any foreseeable hazard that might affect your building. 





Cracked walls, misaligned machinery or strained piping can 
result if your building is not carefully designed and con- 
structed to withstand industrial vibration, wind pressures, 
earth tremors or poor soil-bearing conditions. 





H&N’s experience ...developed in meeting the unprece- 
dented demands put on AEC structures at the Pacific Atomic 
Proving Ground... gives you unusual assurance of structural 





life expectancy, structural predictability and the benefits 
of lowest possible maintenance cost. 

Call H&N before you plon a new 
plant or expanded facility. Get the full 
story of H&N's broad range of experi- 
ence on all phoses of master plonning, 
logistics, engineering design and con- 
struction and project management... 
successfully completed under the most 
rigid time and cost requirements. 

Brochure available upon request— write us, 
Pioneers better 


moneyzacing MOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


imagination 828 S 





outh Figueroa Street, los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street NW, Washington, D.C. 





























New Look at Machinery’s Health 


Here are McGraw-Hill’s 
new machinery indexes. 
They give a fresh view for 
business analysis. 


Met edjveted tor Seacene! vurietions This week, susiness weex begins 
publication of a new and important 


New Orders for Machinery 
Quarterly averages index 1950 = 100 





200— naaad set of indexes for businessmen. You 
see the shape of the new indexes in 

1o— JE the charts at left. They cover new 
Construction & Mining orders for four different groups of ma- 

chinery: engines and turbines, pumps 

100» as and compressors, construction and min- 
ing eo ew and metalworking ma- 

50— o~ clinery. Two other groups, not » Sone 


here, for which indexes are available 
are: office machinery and equipment, 
and other industrial machinery. 

1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 In combination, the indexes for 
these six groups make up the McGraw- 
Hill general New Orders for Machinery 
Index. McGraw-Hill’s Economics 
Dept. has been releasing this gencral 
index since March, 1954. It has proved 
itselt a useful tocl in business analysis. 
In fact, the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in its annual Economic 
Report of the President, has referred 
to the index as an indicator of busi- 
ness’ investment preparations. 

The index is based on confidential 
reports from capital goods manufac- 
turing companies that form a represent- 
ative cross-section of the machinery 
industries. The companies that make 
these confidential reports account for 
almost 50% of all machinery sales, and 
they range, in terms of annual sales, 
from less than $10-million to several 
hundred million doliars. 

Now McGraw-Hill’s Economics Dept. 
has broken down the general index into 
its six component parts to give business- 
men an even more useful tool for 
business analysis. 
¢ What It Shows—The charts at left— 
their figures complete to the end of 
June—give you a clear picture of the 
rosy times that machinery makers are 
currently passing through. New or- 
ders for each of the six groups of ma- 
chinery are far outstripping last year’s 
poor showings. 

At the end of June, engine and tur- 
bine makers were handling 26% more 
orders than a year ago; pump and com- 
pressor makers had 29% more business 
than in June, 1954. New eye opera 
with makers of construction and min- 
ing machinery were up 30% over a 
year ago, and there was 40% more work 
for makers of metalworking machinery. 
In the two fields not charted, the busi- 
ness of office equipment makers was 
Oovsimess ween up 30% and that of manufacturers of 
other industnal machinery was up 40%. 








Deteo McGrew Hill Depertment of Econemics. 
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THE WEATHER: 
Warm and Muggy, all year long... 


THE FINISH: 
Nubelite“for Lasting Performance 


In this humidity room, NUBELITE-finished refrigerator and freezer panels get 
an accelerated torture test to make sure the finish will stand up in the home. 


Leading manufacturers use NUBELITE formulas that provide maximum 
humidity resistance while also providing the other properties required for 
satisfactory service life and appearance. 

NUBELITE formulas incorporate the specific resistance properties 
required by the nature and function of each particular product. 


Manufacwrers are invited to call on Glidden Technical Service with prob- 
lems of surface preparation and film application for any product. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVENUE « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division — 1865 North Leciaire Ave.), Minneapolis, 
St. Louls, New Orleans, Cleveland, Atianta, Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal 
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The Birla Empire “A 





Head man of India’s 


giant Birla combine is 


Ghanshyam Das Birla (above). A grandson of the 


founder of the family's economic empire (map 


right), he plays the role of chief adviser to its diverse 
He is largely responsible for the fact that 


businesses. 


the Birlas, unruffl 


by government attacks, are . . . 


Chemicals 


Tea Gardens j 









Backing Business Faith Against 


his week, the Indian parliament is 
mulling over a long-simmering plan to 
abolish the country’s managing agencies 

1 type of holding company that de- 
veloped there under the British raj 
md is peculiar to India. The heat is on 
them because of their ties to colonial 
times. Also some Indian economists 
are saying that managing agencies are 
not the kind of device that can be used 
in India’s independent and growing 
coonomny 

Back in the 18th Century, the first 
managing agencies were set up by ab- 
sentee Britons who were stockholders 
in Indian-based enterprises. Their 
function was to use their own discretion 
in reinvesting rich royalties pouring in 











from colonial investments. Decades 
later, after communications between 
London's City offices and Caicutta’s 
traders improved, managing agencies 
continued to flourish. 

* Not Quitting—Now the Indian gov- 
ernment is leveling its sights on them. 
But even if this special method of doing 
corporate business is legislated out of 
existence, it will leave behind some 
huge Indian enterprises. And these cen- 
ters of economic power have no inten- 
tion of giving up the ghost. They aren't 
planning to go out of business because 
of troublesome legislation or the general 
trend toward socialism under Prime 


Minister Nehru. 
One of the largest of these groups- 





and certainly the most peculiarly Indian 
in character—is the Bina empire, a 
strictly family business. it was founded 
almost 100 years ago by a small town 
Indian merchant and moneylender. In 
1919, as Birla Bros., Ltd., it became the 
country’s first Indian-owned managing 
agency. By 1947, the year of India’s 
independence, it was in the vanguard 
of the country’s industrial revolution 

Today, Birla is in everything, from 
tea and sugar through autos, metals, and 
chemicals to shipping; banking, and 
insurance (illustration). 

The Birla combine is not unique for 
its size in Indian business—the Tata 
group is even larger. But it is unique 
in its relations with the ruling Congress 
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Nehru's Socialism 


party and in its attitude toward the 
Nehru government. 

* Faith vs. Socialism—The Birlas were 
the chief financial backers of Mahatma 
Gandhi's All-India Congress Party and 
its fight for independence. Birla loyally 
supports Gandhi's successor, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, even though 
he is dedicated to making India a 
socialist state. Ghanshyam Das Birla 
(known as “G. D.”), chief adviser to the 
family’s businesses and the only man 
who could be called boss of the Birla 
empire, has no explanation for this 
attitude—one that’s not shared by other 
Indian big business—except faith. In- 
dustrialization and progress, he says, will 
require the efforts of all Indian enter- 
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prise, private and government, and 
therefore there'll always be a place for 
the Birlas in the Indian scene. 

There certainly has been a place for 
them in India since 1856, Faw a 
very small one at first. That was the 
year of the Indian Mutiny, an event 
that marked the beginning of the long 
struggle for independence from Britain. 
It was the year, too, that merchant and 
mouneylender Shivnarayan Birla climbed 
on his camel, rode off across central 
India to seek his fortune in Bombay. 
Within 17 years he turned himself into 
one of the most successful gold bullion 
traders in that great port-city. Soon, his 
son, Baldevdas (who has now retired to 
meditation and good works in the 
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Hindus’ holy city of Benares) joined 
him to found the business dynasty. 

* Economic Weight—Today, the flock 
of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons 
that form the dynasty owns more than 
90 companies in 14 industries, making 
it a big factor in the economy, 

The Birlas’ biggest holdings are a 
bank, two insurance companies, a $10- 
million auto plant, 19 textile and jute 
mulls, three coalficlds, a shipping com- 
pany, and six sugar factories, They also 
own one of India’s most influential 
national newspapers and are in the man- 
ufacture of confectionary, starch, cal- 
cium carbide, textile machinery, lino- 
leum, and many other lines, 

Their physical assets are estimated to 
be worth $200-million, But their role as 
India’s leading financiers is probably 
more important. 

These are wide-ranging interests for 
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Oils go “direct-from-drum” to 
mixing kettle at Johnson’s Wax 


At the modern S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., plant in Racine, Wis- 
consin, an air-operated Graco Fast-Flo drum pump, mounted 
directly into bung opening of the original drum, transfers oil to 
the mixing kettle. 

Since the mixing of ingredients fur wax products must be 
closely controlled, the quick “start and stop” of the Fast-Flo 
pump fits the process perfectly. 

Johnson's Wax uses Fast-Flo pumps regularly to 
transfer oils, solvents, etc., received in drums. Drums 
stand upright, in safe handling position, with leak- 
age or spillage minimized. 

If your company receives fluids in original drums, 
there’s a good chance the Fast-Flo pump can simplify 
an operation and save time and dollars. Use it for 
transfer, dispensing, applying, mixing or spraying. 
This economical “direct-from-drum” pump is light 
in weight, and it screws or clamps easily into working 

tion. 





This Fost-Fle idea 
beok shows how 
the pump is being 
veed ino variety 
of indvetries. Write 
for your copy. 


We invite you to get an idea for your own plant 
from the 24-page Graco Fast-Flo application book- 
let. Full of dollar-saving ideas! Write for your copy 
today. 


oDnase pavtues vp etd and santas n 


Roeuep eotorans Getuten | all 
4 principal U. S. and Canadian tr areas in C3 foreign countries. Your 


GRAY COMPANY, INC ‘INN 
FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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at 1955, Gray Company, inc 
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Engineers and Manufacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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“ .. in 1947, the House 
of Birla was all set to reap 
the rewards of political 


loyalty .. .” 
BIRLA EMPIRE starts on p. 90 


one group, but boss G. D. Birla still 
takes pride in telling visitors: “We are 
a family business.” And proof that he 
is not just boasting idly is in the num- 
ber of Birlas that turn up each year on 
business trips in Western capitals. Last 
August, for example, G. D. Birla spent 
some time in New York. Right on his 
heels, younger brother B. M., who is 
managing director of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd., arrived to conduct negotiations in 
several fields. G. D.’s younger son, 
L. N. Birla, is due in the U.S. this 
fall, and at the moment, a younger 
member of the clan, K. K., is on the 
West coast. 

All told, there are three brothers, six 
sons, and three grandsons active in the 
business. When they're not winging 
around the world they can be found in 
Birla’s three headquarters: in New 
Delhi, where G. D. generally operates, 
and in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Although there’s no categorized divi- 
sion of labor among them, G. D. Birla 
usually acts at the high policy level and 
his sons and grandson, L. N., S. K., and 
K. K., control the family’s newspaper 
and its textile, jute, and tea production. 
R. D. Birla usually handles affairs in 
the Bombay area, center for most of the 
Birla engineering enterprises. And 
B. M. Birla, in Calcutta, heads the 
most important of their automobile 
enterprises, Hindustan Motors. 
¢ Grandson’s Foresight—From the be- 
ginning, the Birlas were primarily brok- 
ers and merchants rather than indus- 
trialists. And they might have remained 
only prosperous speculators had it not 
been for G. D. Birla one of the found 
er's grandsons. 

Like many other young Indians, the 
events of the pre-World War I period 
—particularly Russia's defeat in the 
Russo-Jananese War—awakened in him 
new feelings of nationalism. He was 
one of the first Indian businessmen to 
see that Ghandi’s freelom movement 
was destined to work a revolution in 
the country. And he saw that inde- 

dence would bring a chance to chal- 
lenge Britain’s monopoly in many field 
of Indian business. 

The chief idea for business organi- 
zation that G. D. Birla adopted to 
challenge the British neuauibe was 
that of the old British managing agency. 
In 1919, Birla Bros., Ltd., was set up 
a just these lines to handle the 
family’s rapidly expanding domain. 

When independence came in 1947, 
and the Congress Party government 
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How P&H Hoists lower your costs and raise your profits 


There's one basic reason P&H Hoists 
make a healthy contribution to your 
profit picture. And that is that they 
provide you with dependable, efficient, 
materials-handling equipment. You can 
count on P&H Hoists to do the job you 
want them to, when you need it done. 


It’s no accident that P&H pioneers in 
bringing you hoist features that others 
only copy. It’s planned that way. That's 
why you get not one, but two disc 
brakes on every P&H Hoist. That's why 
P&H Hoists are reconnectable at the 


control box to 220 or 440 volts. That's 
why P&H Hoists utilize the new main- 
tenance free D.C. rectifier brake. That's 
why you get the added safety of only 
24 volts at the control button 


All these features mean exactly this: 
You get a better buy when you choose 
a P&H Hoist. You benefit in increased 
profits through decreased maintenance. 


Materials handling creates no value. 
You save money on every operation 
where you cut materials-handling time 
to the minimum. 


Next time you need a hoist in your 
organization, investigate P&H. The 
P&H line is complete — it covers the 
field. From the highest price hoist de- 
signed to muscle fifteen tons around — 
to the low priced unit that lifts 250 
pounds — P&H can supply a hoist that 
fits your need. Hand chain hoists and 
jib cranes, too. For complete informa. 
tion on the type of hoist best suited to 
your materials-handling problem write 
P&H Hoist Division, Harnischfeger 
Corporation, 4468 W. National Avenue, 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
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Narket-value appraisal 
assures tair price 


When we were asked to establish the Fair Market Value of a 
large rental building,* The American Appraisal report proved 
it was worth a good deal more than the books showed. 

Result: rental income was adjusted upward. More recently 
the building was sold and its price, reflecting greater income, 
was 30°, higher than once thought possible, yet was equitable 
to both buyer and seller. 

The American Appraisal Company can serve many needs in 
your business operation— providing reports for property con- 
trol, corporate financing, taxes, accounting and insurance. One 
of our representatives will be glad to show you how you can 
benefit by our over-half-century of leadership in this field. 


“Retvel case from ovr Hier 


Send ter ew velvable booklet 
“Hew Yeu Benefit by American Appraise ; 
Service.” W's yours for the asking. ‘ 


Heme Office: Mitwevkee 


Atlante Kenses City 
Belt more Los Angeles 
Beston New Orleans 


The 
evtce = New vet 6 AMERICAN 


Cincinnati =—s Pittsburgh 


tet APPRAISAL 


Weskingsen, & Company 
cote eer foome* EE Since 1896... Largest ...Most Widely Used 


The Leader in Property Valuation 
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took charge, the house of Birla was all 
set to reap the rewards of years of 
political loyalty. 

But the path of Indian independence 
proved no easier for Indian business 
than it was for partitioned India. The 
Birlas, anticipating growth, had entered 
the automobile business in 1942. But 
by 1947 the auto industry was over- 
crowded—nine plants were fabricating 
for a total market of not more than 
30,000 vehicles a year. 
¢ Fierce Saga—The story of how the 
field, narrowed down to the present 
two locally-producing companies—Bir- 
la’s Hindustan Motors and Premier 
Autos of Bombay—is the record of one 
of the fiercest battles in the Indian 
business world since independence. 

The ousted operators include Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford. In some Indian 
circles it’s alleged that the Birlas used 
political influence to have the govern- 
ment tell auto companies they must 
either manufacture in India or get out. 

B. M. Birla, head of the family’s auto 
firm and president of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, denies 
this vehemently. He claims that even 
before independence the Indian gov- 
erament announced a policy of encour- 
aging local manufacture of cars. Hin- 
dustan Motors began making parts in 
1949, when the government gave dis- 
tributors two years to start basic manu- 
facture of cars in India or face the 
prospect of no allocations of hard cur- 
rencies for their imports. 

The Birlas argue, in effect, that the 
American auto comranies tried to out- 
bluff the Indian government~and 
failed. And G. D. Birla disagrees with 
the American producer’s complaint that 
the Indian market isn’t big enough and 
secondary industry not sufficiently de- 
veloped to permit more than the as- 
sembling of cars in India. Hindustan 
Motors say it is now making 65% of 
its in India and mw cars— 
with the help of the U.S.’ Studebaker, 
and Britain’s Morris, with whom the 
Birlas have tie-in agreements. 

Whatever the merits of the case, 
Hindustan Motors looks like a long 
bet that will pay off for the Birlas, who 
have a close-tied auto market. 
¢ Hostile Atmosphere —- The $10-mil- 
lion they raised in 1948 to expand 
Hindustan Motors couldn’t be raised 
in India today. Indian businessmen and 
investors face a government that’s sus- 
picious of everything they do and is, in 
general, opposed, to the theory of capi- 
talism. Capital is shy and restive—ex- 
cept for the Birlas who remain, at least 
to all outward appearances, unruffied 
by New Delhi’s moves against private 
capital. 

These moves have included: (1) the 
Congress government’s announced in- 
tention to build a socialist economy; 
(2) heavy increases in corporation taxes, 
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(3) a constitutional amendment that 
puts compensation for expropriation 
outside the jurisdiction of the courts; 
(4) nationalization of a leading bank; 
(5) launching of an attack agaist the 
managing agencies system, the founda- 
tion of Indian capitalism. 

Yet, in the face of this campaign, the 
Birlas remain loyal to the Congress 
Party, staunch admirers of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, and optimists about the 
future of private enterprise in India. 
¢ Place for Business—‘“Business is in- 
dispensable,” says G. D. Birla. The 
government needs more production and 
more employment to raise the stand- 
ard of living. Business alone can pro- 
vide this employment and increase pro- 
duction. 

“On the other hand, Indian business 
interests are incapable of capitalizing 
major fields of industry in which India 
must expand. Government ownership 
and control in these fields is therefore 
inevitable.” 

The Birlas recognize that their calm 
in the face of what other Indian busi- 
nessmen regard with considerable ap- 
prehension leaves them open to suspi- 
cion of government patronage. But 
they deny that they get or expect special 
treatment. 

Still, it is a fact that the Birla repu- 
tation isn’t what it might be with 
India’s general public. fn their con- 
servative Hindu way, the Birlas tend to 
ignore this. The family does maintain 
a powerful lobby at the naticnal parlia- 
ment in New Delhi, but none of its 
companies has a public relations set 
up. The group is apparently content 
to fall back on the country’s need for 
its financial and industrial resources. 
¢ Corner for U.S.—While the Birlas 
are optimistic about the future for 
Indian private capital, they see little 
ahead for American investment in 
India. Only on such big projects as 
oil refineries (BW_May21°55,p156), 
too big for Indian capital and even for 
the Indian government, can U.S. pri- 
vate capital and New Delhi come to 
terms, says G. D. Birla. He does be- 
lieve that foreign rticipation in 
India’s second Five Year Plan, to be 
announced soon, is necessary, but he 
says it will have to be in the form of 
government-to-government loans and 
long-term credits rather than private 
investment. 

The Birlas themselves are somewhat 
rueful about this situation. They say 
they would welcome U.S. capital. Just 
four months ago, B. M. Birla led the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce in call- 
ing on New Delhi to set up legislation 
to bring a new climate that would help 
foreign investors form joint companies 
with Indian businessmen. But at pres- 
ent even this seems to be considerably 
more than Nehru’s government is pre- 
pared to do. 
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to run this DIZZY WHIRL 


In the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory’s “Cosmotron” at Upton, L. L, 
forty million watts accelerate nuclear 
particles to the heady speed of 170,000 
miles per second in the interest of re- 
search. 

Compactness, electrical efficiency, 
and mechanical strength are “ musts” 
in the terminal blocks required for the 
Cosmotron’s more than 100 miles of 
wiring. These and other characteristics 
that could be important in your busi- 
ness were assured by using impact-type 
molded Durez phenolic plastics. 

Durez is weight-saving in itself, 
molds with thin walls to save added 
space and weight. It is easily milled, 


| 
re 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur- 


al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erues in many combinations. 






that 
Fit the Job 


and threaded inserts are molded-in, 
Strength is ample to withstand stress 
and vibration and to hold socket con- 
nectors secure, 

The several classes of Durez phe- 
nolics now meeting rigid specifications 
in many fields of manufacture may in- 
clude a better material for your prod- 
uct. Your molder will gladly help you 
pt the answers. Or A us to have a 

urez field man contact you. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
4007A Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, © laminating, im- 


pregnanng, shell molding. 








In Business Abroad 


Canada’s Capital Spending Plans 
For 1955 Point Close to $6-Billion 


The Canadian economy is booming like never before,” 
says C. D. Howe, Canada’s Trade Minister bases part of 
his optimism on Ottawa's midyear survey of capital 
spending plans. 

Spending now looks as if it will hit $5,950-million 
this year, up from an earlier estimate of $5.8-billion. 

The new figure would be a record, 8% above 1954, 
equal to almost 24% of gross national The 
survey indicates a 28‘ jump over last year's spending in 
mining and oil industries; lye, in manufacturing; 13% 
in housing; 12% by government departments. 

Meanwhile, in London, are afoot for Britain's 
first regular sampling of business’ spending plans. The 
Board of Trade will start by polling 650 companies on 
what they spent on new plant and equipment in 1954, 
which will be the base year. Thereafter regular polls 
will be taken, and the statistics put on a quarterly basis. 

British statistics on capital spending (as well as on 
other basic indicators) have been none too complete; 
the government, businessmen, and economists have re- 
lied on company announcements, the level of machine 
tool orders, educated guesses. 


New Zealand’s 20% Tax Rebate 
Seeks Easier Money Sans Inflation 


New Zealand is the place to be—it's cool (wintertime 
Down Under) and the government last week brought 
down a budget for fiscal 1956 that gives everybody a 
20" tax rebate, Seems that the Treasury wound up 
with a fat surplus in 1955, but hesitates to spend it in 
view of an extremely tight labor market. Money is scarce, 
too. So giving back money won't be so inflationary as 
spending it, but may just reduce money rates a little. 
The government takes no chances on inflation: There's 
another, smaller surplus budgeted, and severe curbs 
(such as a 50% down payment on cars) on consumer 
credit. 

bile, et 


Frozen Shrimp From Pakistan 
Pioneer New U.S. Import Field 


Frozen shrimp, 5,000 Ib. of them, arrived in New 
York this week from—of all places—-Pakistan. They come 
from the teeming waters of the Arabian Sea off Karachi, 
by way of Pakistan's first modern fish-freezi vee 
It's a partnership of New York's Intemational Fi 1 
Corp. (with a 0% interest) and Pakistan businessmen 
(51%). Come fall, the partners expect to ship 50,000 Ib. 
monthly, plus turtle meat, red snappers, bow 9 frogs’ legs. 


By then they'll have a deal with Japanese to furnish a 
The shrimp are Pakistan's first dollar-carning seafood; 
and they another step in International Fisher- 
ies fish empire. IFC is now operating in Peru, 
ns to set up shop in Iran and other places. ‘The lure: 
ndsome profits in the $200-million-plus yearly U.S. 
market for imported fish. 


Black Market Yearbook Dies; 
An Almanac Rises From Its Ashes 


A new monetary publication—a kind of armchair 
guide to 74 currencies—appeared this week. The publisher 
Franz Pick, whose Black Market Yearbook has in the 
past been one of the few sources of facts (and estimates) 
on everything from the disappearance of gold bars in 
France to undercover dealings in Bolivianos, 

The Black Market annual has been dropped, and in 
its place is an almanac containing: (1) a general survey 
of currency areas and restrictions; (2) sections covering 
the history, peculiarities, rules and regulations, late sta- 
tistics of individual money units from the Afghani to 
the Yugoslav Dinar; (3) chapters on clearing currencies, 
payments agreements, precious metals trade; and (4) a 
directory of bankers, currency and gold traders, “switch” 
dealers, security arbitrageurs—with names of executives, 
street and cable addresses, correspondents, etc. All in 
all, a lot of meat for bankers, businessmen, traders, and 
economists. (1955 Pick’s Currency Yearbook, Pick’ World 
Currency Report, New. York. 400 pages. $35.) 


Business Abroad Briefs 


World ship construction turned sharply upward dur- 
ing the second quarter, says Lloyd's. Biggest gainers were 
Italian yards, where tonnage under construction jumped 
105,118 tons, to 340,520 tons, during the quarter. German 
ways showed big new orders, too. 

The ubiquitous Volkswagen has a new, classy running- 
mate. The Ghia Coupe will be put together by Wil- 
helm Karmann GmbH, Osnabrueck, from VW _ parts, 
starting in August at 20 cars monthly. VW’'s wiihdends 
dealers will handle the new cars—to cost under $2,000. 

British Petroleum Co. and Distillers Co. Ltd. plans a 
$22.4-million expansion and diversification of its petro- 
chemicals production at its G th (Scotland) 
headquarters. Two U.S. outfits—Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp. and Kellogg International Corp.— 
have contracts for major pieces of expansion. 

Another $15-million batch of U.S. stocks held by 
the British Treasury are being sold on the London market. 
The hoard (estimated at anywhere between $500-million 
and $2-billion) ts securities requisitioned by the 
Treasury in | as security against a U.S. wartime 
loan, repaid in 1951. The first batch was sold earlier 
this year (BW—Feb.19°55,p54); the new group is said 
to contain Continental Can, Crown Cork, first Boston 
— Lemer Stores, National Biscuit, Sterling Drug, 
Swift, U.S. Playing Card. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN Bai ERIE —— 








@ Looking for a plant site high in natural 
and economic advantages? Then iook 
into the middle-sized town or suburban 
sites outside larger cities on the Erie Area 
as a choice location. 


In these towns there is better living for 
all personnel, an intangible that shows up 
in the profit and loss statement in better 
morale, improved production. Many of 
these areas fit well into the Government's 
Dispersal program. 

The Erie Area covers six states with a 
variety of advantages to fit the needs of 
industry. And there is room to grow in 
the Erie Area. 


Your plant will operate in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One-third 





fooemse Cours Conwreiter 4 & hate. oo | Cleveland, Obio, 
and lifting 


of electric 


of America’s people live and work and 
buy here. Raw materials, production and 
markets are close together in the Erie Area. 


Industry is served by the dependable Erie 
Railroad which offers progressive railroad 
service between New York and Chicago 
and nation-wide by connecting lines. 


Many choice sites are available and our 
experienced personnel will be glad to 
discuss them with you—in strict confidence, 
of course. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





information about the plant sites 





What the middle-sized town does for a new plant! 


Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in serict confidence, additional 
described above. 














Neme 

Title Company 
Address 

City Zone... State 
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eooand it’s 
painted! 





DeVilbiss automatic spray machine ups painting production. 
Example: finishing 3'4” O.D. flower pots up to 3600 an hour. 





Just load your product or part on a high-speed DeVilbiss spray 
machine, and phffft .. . it's painted — automatically! And with the 
highest degree of uniformity! Split-second timing, accurate gun 
positioning, and synchronized conveyor speeds prevent streaks, 
sags, and wasteful overspray. You actually save materials, as you 
produce consistently better finishes in a fraction of the time 
consumed by manual methods. 


Know in advance the savings of automatic painting 


DeVilbiss offers automatic spray machines for painting products 
of practically any size or shape, and for use with most conveyor 
systems, To have us run a test on your product and report savings 
before you invest a cent — send us full data about your product, 
coating applied, number of coats, and production rate desired. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, Dept. 331, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Senta Clara, Calif, * Barrie, Ontario * London, England 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


BETTER SERVICE BUY 


De ViLBISS 
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The summit meeting (page 25) has loosened the East-West log jam in 
Asia as well as Europe. 


The U.S. and Red China will start direct talks in Geneva—at the am- 
bassador’s level—Aug. 1. And that could lead in a few months to a meeting 
between Secy. of State Dulles and Red China’s Chou En-lal. 


The August meeting in Geneva wili deal with such problems as (1) 
the release of imprisoned Americans; and (2) Peking’s insistence that Chinese 
students in the U.S. are not free, as Washington claims, to return to the 
Communist mainland. 


Assuming Dulles and Chou meet, they will tackle the big problem— 
how to turn the de facto cease fire in Formosa Strait into a formal agree- 
ment. 


For the U.S., that will raise the ticklish problem of withdrawing 
Nationalist forces from the offshore islands. That won't happen, though, 
unless Red China guarantees that it won't use force to get control of 
Formosa. 


If this kind of deal can be made, the U.S. would soon drop its opposi- 
tion to having Red China in the United Nations. 


—_—oe— 


A crisis is brewing in Indo-China over the plebiscite that’s supposed to 
be held next summer. It’s to decide whether the Communist north and 
Vietnam should be unified. 


Vietnam Premier Diem insists that Communist Ho Chi-Minh must end 
his terroristic activities in the south and his military incursions before Viet- 
nam can agree to go through with the vote. Diem has the full backing of 
Washington on this. 

But opposition is growing in Vietnam to the vote, regardless of the 
conditions. If Diem shifts to this position, a new Indo-China war may be in 
the offing. 

—eo— 

By contrast, the outlook in Indonesia is getting brighter. The Com- 
munist-backed Nationalist government of Ali has been forced out of office 
after a showdown with the Indonesian army. This affair showed up the 
inefficiency and corruption of Ali’s administration. 


Now there is a good chance that the long-postponed elections will take 
place in Septeraber. While Ali was in office he always found a pretext for 
putting them off. 

Fall elections would probably produce a victory for the Western-oriented - 
Moslem party in coalition with the Socialists. The Nationalists and Com- 
munists have both been hurt politically by the tangle with the Army. 


——e— 


Chancellor Butler has been forced once more to rein in the booming 
British economy—and to put plans for sterling convertibility back on the 
shelf. 

Until his new credit squeeze has done its job, Butler said this week, 
there will be no moves to free sterling further from exchange controls. 


To London banking circles that spells the end of plans Butler re- 


portedly has had to move into convertibility with a pound free to move be- 
tween wider limits than it is today. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Rumors that Butler planned this for the near future were causing heavy 
JULY 30, 1955 sales of spot and forward sterling. Given the present inflationary state of the 
’ . British economy, a flexible exchange rate—with and lower limits— 


would have meant a drop in the sterling rate to the margin. 

The pressure on sterling, which cost the Bank of England plenty of gold 
in the past few weeks, foreed Butler to act. Once he did, there were big 
sterling purchases, which reversed the speculative position. 


Butler is using a four-way squeeze on the British economy. He has: 

* Advised the commercial banks, via a letter to Governor Cobbold of the 

Bank of England, to really clamp down on loans—something he had pre- 
viously refused to do (BW—Jul.23'55,p127). 

* Asked municipal and local authorities to postpone some aew capital 

projects and ordered the nationalized industries to cut their capital spending. 


* Stiffened installment credit by fixing the down payment at one-third 
instead of 15%. 


* Appealed to private business to postpone capital projects that won’t 
pay off in export sales. 


This probably adds up to a turning point in the British boom. 


The stock market break, which followed Butler’s action, hasn’t affected 
confidence that the British business situation is basically sound. 


But almost certainly it marks the end of the twe-year rise in stock 
prices. 


The Financial Times index of top industrials shows a gain of 32% 
from mid-1953 to mid-1954 and of 38%, during the next 12 months. 


This is now recognized as a belated adjustment to postwar inflation 
—-the index, with a 1935 base, still is only 220. But London brokers figure 
that the next rise will be slower, more selective, 


Stiffer installment credit terms wil! hit many workers who have been 
buying consumer durables for the first time in their lives—and thus getting 
a tremendous incentive to overtime, and harder piecework. The curb on 
bank loans will cut the recent heavy spending by business and individuals. 


But something had to give to meet Britain’s problems—a combination 
ef record consumer spending and record capital expenditure by business. 


—o— 


West German exporters expect the Kremlin to offer Chancellor 
Adenauer a big trade deal when he goes to Moscow in September. 


But they don’t see enough possibilities in Soviet-German trade to 
provide the makings of a political deal. As they figure it, today’s potential 
doesn’t compare with the 1931 situation when the U.S.S.R. took about 90% 
of its machinery imports from Germany. 

Soviet-West German trade has increased some in the past few years. 
Between 1951 and 1954 West German exports rose from barely $26,000 
to a little over $12-million, and imports from $40,000 to over $20-million. 

If Moscow wants a long term trade and payments agreement, these 
figures could go up substantially—but not enough to make any real differ- 
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"Unitizing” piston rings 


Anyone can appreciate the task of inserting 
a multiple-piece piston ring into place. It 
takes time . . . and time costs money! 


That’s why more and more auto makers and 
repair shops are using “unitized” oil control 
rings. They’re pre-assembled. Spacer and 
rails are bonded into a one-piece ring through 
the use of a 3M adhesive. 


As a result, these rings are easier to handle, 
easier to install, saving money for manufac- 
turer and consumer. The adhesive used is 


well suited for this application. It dissolves 
in engine oil, leaving ring elements separate 
for efficient operation after the first run. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 


This is an example of how 3M adhesives are 
cutting costs for industry today. Your 3M 
Field Engineer would like to tell you of other 
instances. For details, cali him in. Or, for a 
free factual booklet, write today to 3M, 
Department 17, 417 Piquette Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7 PIQUETTE AVE... DETROIT 2, MICH. © GENERAL GALES OFFICES: GT. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT: 08 PARK AVG., N.Y. 16, MY. © CANADA: ©.0. GOK 797, LONDON, OnT, 
MAKERS. OF “scoTcn” BRAND PRESSYURE-GENGITIVE AOHESIVE TAPES @ “scotcn™ BRANO SOUND-RECOROING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 


AEFLECTIVE GHEETINGS © “SM” ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “SM” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © 3M" ROOTING GRANULES © OM" CHEMICALS 
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DESTINATION UNKNOWN: These logs 
z may wind up as lumber, plywood, news- 
paper—or even as cake flavoring, 





FELLED—and delivered to millsite, a tree 


is worth as much as $1,700. Most hamber 


producers figure on using every splinter 
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Lumber is still a big business, but as resources dwindle 
and become more costly, producers are stretching to find 
ways to use every bit of the tree. As a result, operators 
are diversifying into other forest products. 


Timber Industry 
Sprouts New Shoots 


The cry of ‘Timber’ still rings out 
on the forest slopes along the north 
Pacific Coast from California to the 
panhandle of Alaska, and inland to the 
Rockies—the same cry of bygone days 
when loggers depended on muscle and 
the cross-cut saw to drop a giant tree, 
and oxen and donkey engines to haul it 
out. But what happens now to the 
forest giant once it comes crashing 
down has as little resemblance to the 
old days as the gasoline chain saw has 
to the cross-cut, or the Caterpillar trac 
tor to oxen. 

You can sum up the change this way 
Wood once meant lumber, but it no 
longer does. What was once the lum 
ber and sawmill industry has become 
the forest products industry. Lumber 
is still being produced, and in substan- 
tial quantities. But producers are get 
ting more and more of their income 
from other products being puiled from 
the logs—products ranging from pulp 
and paper to particle se! and vanilla 
flavoring. 
¢ New Products—‘The 10 years since 
World War II have witnessed more 
expansion in forest products in the 
Pacific Northwest than has any like pe 
riod in the last hundred years. The 
pattern is clear. Production of fir 
lumber has stayed on a plateau since 
1951—current production is close to the 
same months of 1951. But while lum 
ber has stood relatively still, plywood 
has zoomed. Between 1945 and 1950, 
it more than doubled; this year, it will 
come close to doubling again. Pulp 
capacity also has doubled since the war 
in the Pacific Northwest. New prod 
ucts such as hardboard, ply-veneer, and 
particle boards are coming in fast—as 
well as specialty byproducts such as 
cork from bark, and bark fractions for 
use in oil well drilling muds 

With the development of new prod 
ucts, there is a trend toward greater 
integration in the industry, as old-time 
operators diversify and reach out to 
produce new items 


|. Timber Is Scarce 


The fundamental fact in the big 
change is that over the past 20 years 
timber has become scarce and costly 


but especially during the postwar dec- 
ade. As the price of timber goes up and 
up, you get economic pressure to find 
new products that will use every bit of 
the tree—and use it to the best possible 
advantage. There, in a nutshell, you 
have the shift from lumber to plywood 
ind to the full forest products industry. 

According to recent bids at timber 
auctions, the average cost of a single 
tree “on the hoof" is around $800 to 
$1,000—though they are never sold as 
individual trees, Felled and toted to 
millsite or tidewater, the tree is worth 
between $1,300 and $1,700. 

\t those prices, it’s just not possible 
any longer to cut a square piece of 
lumber aft a round log and let it go 
at that; the mill owner who tried it 
couldn't survive. The solution is to 
get every last cent out of every last 
splinter on the land, 
¢ Saivage—Better utilization begins in 
the woods. Some operators pre-log, tak- 
ing out small alas that might be 
smashed or otherwise knocked out in 
the logging of big trees. After the main 
logging is over, they come back and 
relog, picking up the remnants of 
broken logs and fallen timber that can 
go into pulp, but weren't worth includ 
ing in the main logging for plywood 
and lumber. 

All this is a far cry from the days 
when timber was a liability rather than 
an asset. One settler who came to the 
area at the turn of the century recalls 
seeing trees up to 6 ft. in diameter 
the kind that would make a plywood 
man today drool—being felled in a 
heap, as near parallel to the ground as 
possible, and then burned. Why? The 
owner there wanted to farm—and this 
was the cheapest way to get rid of the 
logs. The a part of it is that so often 
the land proved to be good only for 
raising trees, and many a piece of farm 
land laboriously cleared one or two 
generations ago has been allowed to go 
back to trees, and is now part of a 
registered tree farm. 

Forestry, these days, has come into 
its own. The Industrial Forestry Assn 
reports that 800 professional foresters 
are employed in private industry in 
Washington and Oregon. Cutover 
lands are restocked; areas are sprayed by 
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SPRAYING kills weed trees and shrubs 
that prevent natural seeding of firs. 


air to kill forest insects (that are far 
more damaging than forest fire). The 
genetics of trees are studied to build a 
superior race, especially of Douglas fir, 
the prime lumber and plywood tree of 
the Pacific Northwest, 


ll. Plywood 


Spurring these efforts is the fact that 
plywood is expanding at a terrific rate. 
A year ago there were 91 plants, cur- 
rently there are 98, with more in con- 
struction, Capacity now is 16% ahead 
of this time last year. 

No other segment of the forest prod- 
ucts industry plays as big a role as ply- 
wood in driving up the price of timber. 
hese mills require the better grades of 
logs—the highest grade, if they can get 
them—to provide the relatively knot- 
free surfaces for top-quality panels: And 
plywood mills, since they get a better 
return than sawmills can from these 
fine old-growth logs, bid top prices for 
them 
¢ Demand—The pressure for raw ma- 
terial is almost unbelievable. Many 
plywood mills have little or nothing in 
the way of timber of their own, no 
backlog of raw material. In_ earlier 
years they could buy peeler logs (the 
higher grades they need) on the open 
market. Now they can't, unless they 
have “trading” logs—pulp logs, say, 
from their own lands to trade for peeler 
logs off the pulp mill's lands, or saw 
logs for similar swapping with saw 
mills. Plywood companies are the ones 
that have been putting in top bids 
that send Forest Service auctions to 
three, four, and more times the federal- 
appraised value of the timber. And 
with the present hot plywood market, 
these companies can pay these prices 
and somehow get along. 

But that puts the heat on everybody. 
lhe big challenge in plywood is to 
find wavs to use lower-grade materials 
and still get a quality product, One 
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way to do this is te use plastic facings 
on a plywood core; also hardwood or 
fancy wood facings brought in from 
the East, Midwest, or overseas. Ply- 
wood people also are trying to create 
and push styles where the knots or 
other blemishes are left showing de- 
liberately—just as knotty pine became 
a style that bailed pine lumbermen 
out of low-grade logs. 


Il. Profit From Waste 
The start of all problems of wood 


utilization is the sawmill and plywood 
mill. Plywood recovers the highest 
values from the timber, so it gets the 
best logs available. Then lumber comes 
in~and to make the available wood go 
further you have such tricks as gluing 
small pieces to make large ones, an 
luing lumber to make laminated 
vxcams of great strength. 

* Market for Waste—The big oe 
is to use up the waste material of the 
plywood and sawmill plants. The great- 
est progress so far has been in chipping 
this mill waste and converting it into 
a new raw material to feed the pulp 
and paper industry. 

Today there are something like 200 
chippers in the Pacific Northwest, con- 
verting clean (bark-free) slabs, edgings, 
and trimmings into chips (the size of 
the ends of your fingers) for use in pulp 
mills. This is a postwar development, 
primarily of the last half-dozen years. 
Estimates vary, but roughly 30% to 
40% of the wood requirements of 
Pacific Northwest pulp mills are bein 
met through the use of chipped wal 
waste from plywood and sawmill plants. 

At Everett, Wash., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co, recently completed a pulp 
mill that operates entirely on wood 
waste from Weyerhaeuser sawmills. 
Here’s an example of waste that was 
once disposed of by burning it at the 
mill returning big values for the timber 
owner, and at the same time creating 
the basis for a wider stronger wood 
economy. 

The example runs ali through the 
pulp industry. Some pulp producers 
reach out great distances for chips. 
Longview Fibre Co., at Longview 
(Wash.) draws its chips more than 
100 miles from Oregon and ciose to 
150 from Yakima (Wash.). Montana 
Hardboard Co, ships its chipped waste 
400 miles from Missoula (Mont.) to 
Potlatch Forrests’ pulp mill at Lewis- 
ton (Idaho). 

* Mounting Problem—To get bark- 
free slabs, mills first have to remove 
the bark. The first hydraulic barker, 
developed early in World War Il, did 
the job, but hydraulic barkers cost any- 
where from $60,000 to $600,000 and 
usually reach toward the higher figure. 
That was O.K. for the big mills, but 
later less expensive mechanical barkers, 





which bulldozed the bark off, were 
for the smaller sawmills. 
This, then, created ancther problem 
in utilization: What to do with the 
thousands of tons of bark that pile up. 
So far, most of it is burned for steam, 
but that is low-grade recovery. 
Weyerhaeuser and Rayonier, Inc., 
have both developed uses for bark in oil 
well drilling muds, and Weyerhaeuser 
can produce cork from fir bark that is 
refined for use in cork blocks and tile 
in competition with Mediterranean 
blocks. That still doesn’t use up the 
stuff in the quantities that it is piling 
up, so the emphasis is shifting towar 
p tee utilization of bark—learnin 
how to break it down into its chemical 
constituents and then reform those 
chemicals into other products. 


IV. Merchants of Trees 


The industry's new attitude toward 
its timber holdings in a sense was sum- 
marized by J. D. Zellerbach, president 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., when he 
told a Portland meeting last May, 
“We in Crown Zellerbach consider 
ourselves merchants of trees. We are 
interested in making our timber sup- 

ly stretch as far as possible, and 

t forever. We are interested in 
utilizing the whole tree to the best 
possible advantage—whether it be for 
paper, plywood, lumber, or chemicals 
... and in selling these products to the 
greatest possible number of people.” 

. Stretching Supplies—Here are some 
of the things that are happening in the 
industry: 

¢ Weyerhaeuser, kingpin of the 
business, announced last month that it 
would build its sixth and largest Pulp 
mill at Cosmopolis (Wash.). The mill 
will produce 400 tons a day and will 
bring Weverhaecuser’s annual output of 
pulp to 800,000 tons, worth more than 
$100-million at the mills. Last year 
Weyerhacuser’s income from sales of 
pulp and paperboard totaled 55% of its 
income from sales of lumber—and it’s 
still rising. 

¢ From pulp, Weyerhaeuser is in- 
tegrating upwards to produce paper, 
and downwards to produce chlorine and 
caustic soda. R-W Paper Co., wholly 
owned subsidiary of Weverhaeuser and 
Rhinelander Paper Co., is now building 
a $7-million specialty paper mill at 
Longview (Wash.). This is Weyer- 
haeuser’s first venture into paper mak- 
ing. And, also at Longview, the com- 
pany is building a plant to make chlorine 
and caustic soda for use in its own 
pulp mills—the first Pacific Coast pulp 
manufacturer to do this. 

Weyerhaeuser has also just brought 
into production at North Bend (Ore.) 
its first plant to make particle board, a 
4x8 panel made from wood shavings, 
bonded with resins, and pressed to form 
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SUN HEATS (NW ZONES 


with SELAS GRADIATION HEATING 


Zone control, permitting independent heating of mul- 
tiple coils in a single radiant chamber .. . flexibility 
to meet individual time-temperature curves in each 
coil . . . non-oxidizing furnace atmospheres to give 
longer tube life . . . all are incorporated in Selas Gra- 
diation heaters for chemical plants and oil refineries 
like this Sun Oil Company catalytic reforming unit 
at Sarnia, Ontario. 

Comparable benefits from Selas heat-processing 
methods are found in equipment for metal producers 
and fabricators, for the glass, ceramics, paint, printing, 
textile .. . in fact, virtually every industry. 

Selas engineers design gas-fired Gradiation equip- 
ment that is the key to improved efficiency in any 
heat-processing operation... for it helps to speed 
production, improve product quality and reduce man- 
ufacturing costs. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


Selas multiple-coil GRADIATION 
heater in Houdriformer service, 
producing high octane gasoline 
at Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ontario, refinery. 


SUNOCO: 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 








Clutch facings of ZYTEL® 
..»save *150 











ZYTEL® nylon resin is a ver CLATHONS 1© pot lyethy! thytone LUCITE® scryte resin is + TEFLON® tetrafiuoroethy)- 
satilc Du Pont engineering resin used to make a that are ene resin is especially suited 
material for mechanical ap sistance ype excellent ¢ fe both functional end decora- for use under severe service 
plieations Parts made of it are trie properties. “Alathon” is tive. The most beautiful of all conditions. No chemicals nor- 
strong, resilient, and light tough and flexible over a wide engineering materials — it is mally found in industry attack 
weight. Often they require no range of temperatures. Free produced clear and in color. it. “Teflon” can be used 
ee Zytel” can be dom from odor, taste, and Products of *‘Lucite’’ are shat- where service temperatures 
bey Eenlensiocy mois a toxicity makes it an ideal ter-resistant, have good di- reach 500°F. Outstanding di- 
- 4 Molded — J &  ~% packaging material. Shown are mensional stability and possess electric properties of ‘“Tefion’”’ 
need sefinishing or machin several types of non-breakable, excellent resistance to weather- make it ideal for electronic 
ing. Here is a miniature tip lightweight laboratory ware ing These end roll caps of clear, applications. Standoff and feed- 
jack of ‘“Zytel”’ used on radar that are molded of corrosion- non-shatterable “Lucite” are through insulators of *“Tefion’’ 
eqquipment resistant *‘Alathon.*’ 


used on textile machines. are pictured here, 



































nylon last 5 times longer 
per year per clutch 


32¢ facings of “Zytel” 
replace *8.75 metal facings 


This clutch revolves at 1750 rpm, transmitting 75 ounce-inches 
of torque. It is engaged and disengaged up to 40 cycles a minute, 
24 hours a day. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota, formerly used heat-treated metal 
facings for this heavy-duty job, but had to replace them an 
average of 17 times a year. After a change to facings molded of 
tough, wear-resistant “Zytel” nylon resin, replacements were 
required only three times a year! 

The metal clutch components cost $8.75 apiece. Those of 
“Zytel” are 32¢ each. The savings realized on the first 91 facings 
of “Zytel” covered the costs of the die required to mold these 
precision parts. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
estimates an annual saving of $150.00 per clutch installation, to 
which can be added savings which accrue from only three ma- 
chine shutdowns a year instead of seventeen. 

Du Pont “Zytel” nylon is resilient and lightweight. Moving 
parts often require little or no lubrication. This engineering 
material has good dielectric properties . . . also resists corrosion 
and deformation from moisture. “Zytel” can operate continucus- 
ly at temperatures as high as 250°F. As for its production econo- 
my — the case history above clearly demonstrates how injection 
molding can cut costs. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of “Zytel” 
” “ fe nylon and the other members of the Du Pont family of engineer- 
“ Tyrol” myten rosin The the ary we ing materials — “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin, “Alathon” 
ing can be mass-produced in multi-cavity . te we : : 
dies—a fast, efficient method of fabricat- polyethylene resin and “Lucite” acrylic resin? The applications 
ing, which generally requires no machin- shown here are typical product improvements — possible when 
ing or finishing. design and service requirements are evaluated in terms of the 
properties of these versatile engineering materials. For further 
information on their properties and uses, clip the coupon below 
or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemi- 
cals Dept., Room 337-1, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


AN INJECTION-MOLDING MACHINE. Parts 


EK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (ine.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 337-1, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P. 0. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more in 
fermation on the Du Pont Name 
engineering materials 
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step up office efficiency 


Efficient filing is a must in today’s business 
world, That's why more and more concerns 
look to Invincible — for the files with the 
“business-engineered” features. Ball-bearing 
guide rollers, finger-touch compressors, han- 
dies with built-in drawer latch are just a few 
features that cut filing clerk fatigue. What's 
more, smart, distinctive styling adds new 
beauty to any offices. See the feature packed 
Invincible line today. 


Set the pace for better business living 






METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
in Conoda: 
A. &. Devey Company Limited, Factory Representative 
175 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canede 
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a board that can be sawed, planed, and 
painted likc lumber. The product is 
typical of the new trend in that it is 
made entirely from wood waste: “Not . 
one extra tree will be cut in the woods 
to supply the plant with raw material,” 
says the company’s research director. 

¢ Long-Bell Lumber Co., produc- 
ing lumber and plywood in the Coos 
Bay area of Oregon, has filed for water 
rights there to build a pulp mill. This 
would be the first pulp mill for one of 
the largest lumber producers in the 
nation, 

Just as Long-Bell, a producer of 
lumber and plywood, is going into pulp, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., hitherto a 
producer only of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, is going into plywood. Crown has 
announced that it will build, in the 
Portland area, its first veneer mill, to 
be followed by a complete plywood 
plant costing around §$2.5-million 
(BW—May7'55,p110). Object: To get 
better recovery from the top-quality 
peeler logs taken off Crown's own 
stands of timber, which it is now trad- 
ing to plywood mills in exchange for 
pulping logs. 

¢ Pope & Talbot, Inc., one of the 
largest lumber producers in the Pacific 
Northwest, is moving into plywood. 
P&T is a big producer of wood chips, 
which it sells to pulp mills. The trade 
feels a pulp operation would be highly 
logical Ge the company. 
¢ The Price—All of this takes money, 
and lots of it. A study just issued by 
the Business Executives Research Com- 
mittee sponsored by Ford Foundation 
and the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment points out that a small mod- 
em sawmill can be built for $150,000 
to $300,000; a waste-utilizing fiberboard 
plant needs upwards of $2-million. 

A pulp mill requires a heavy invest- 
ment: $15-million to $20-million is a 
common price tag on some recent de- 
velopments in the Pacific Northwest. 

So, in this shift from lumber to forest 
products, capital investment is way up. 
And, by and large, it’s only the bigger 
companies that can move into the new 
products; the small sawmill operator 
just can’t afford it. 

But money alone is not enough. No 
company can afford a new plant-—nor 
can it borrow money—unless it owns 
enough timber to keep the plant going 
for a long time. This, again, puts ter- 
rific pressure on timber resources—to the 
point where it looks as though about 
all the timber anyone can lay hands on 
is in a few large blocks that only seven- 
figure money can buy. 


V. Chemical Utilization 
Even so, there is still some waste. It’s 

a challenge. The typical smaller com- 

pany that has expanded from lum- 
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Everybody benefits when a hospital is air conditioned 


Sickness strikes hospital buildings, too 
Most dread disease: 
Prescription for prevention: Carrier 
Weathermaster air conditioning. This 
system keeps buildings modern for years 

costs only about 309% more than just a 
heating and ventilating system. And 
everybody benefits. 


obsolescence 


The patient—air conditioning speeds re- 
covery, gives individual room control at 
the turn of a dial, guards against danger 
of reom-to-room contamination since 
Weathermaster air is never recirculated. 


The admimistrator—benefits from pre- 
mium room rates, lowered maintenance 
costs and higher efficiency from every 
member of the hospital staff. 





The surgeon operates with less fatigue 
and strain, his brow free of annoying 
perspiration, even in the hottest weather 


The nurse—works with greater effective- 
ness. She can care for more patients in 
an atmosphere that’s comfortably cool 
during the summer months, comfortably 
warm in winter, 


The laboratory technician —his analyses 
are perfectly controlled under uniform 
climatic conditions, and his precision 
testing equipment stays in calibration 
longer. 


The custodian—has less cleaning to do 
because 100% of all incoming air is 
filtered, removing dust, dirt and grime 


On America’s skyline, scores of distin 
guished buildings are served by the 
Carrier Weathermaster Air Conditioning 
System. This is the same system used in 
such famous buildings as New York's 
unique Lever House, Chicago's new Pru- 
dential Building and the huge Methodist 
and St. Luke's Episcopal Hospitals in 
Houston. More people enjoy Carrier air 
conditioning than any other make 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 





Wire that’s 
BEST for 
difficult 


cold heading 


The terrific displacement of metal 
during the cold heading process 
requires a wire that’s processed 
specifically to meet the exact re- 
quirements of the job. 


In plants where Keystone ‘‘Spe- 
cial Processed”’ Wire is specified 
for difficult cold heading, produc- 
tion records show these valuable 
results: (1) increases the produc- 
tion rate which lowers cost per 
unil; (2) greatly prolongs die life 
which reduces machine down-lime 
and labor costs; (3) provides high- 
er quality finished products 
which minimizes rejections and 
inspections. 


Call on our wire specialists for 
assistance on any problem con- 
cerning steel wire. Contact your 
Keystone representative or write 
direct. 


Key- 
y ‘tone St 
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ber, to plywood, to particle boards, to 

Ip so les has created nothing original. | 
t has ridden on the coattails of others 
in the producing end, and has learned 
a lot from some highly competent sup- 
pliers of equipment to the industry. 

Now it's making enough money so 
that it can afford some research—and 
move ahead on its own. 

That's about where the industry 
stands today. Some of the older and 
—_ companies, like Rayonier, Inc. 
(BW—Jul.4'53,p126), | Weyerhaeuser, 
and Crown, have well established re- 
search departments. But old-timers at 
the Forest Products Research Society 
convention last month remarked on the 
surprising number of new faces, and 
new companies being represented at the 
meeting. 
¢ Into Chemicals—The researchers last 
month were properly cautious, but 
there was little doubt that they felt 
the big thing ahead for wood is as a 
source of chemical raw materials. This 
involves breaking the wood down into 
its component chemicals, then rebuild 
ing these into new products. It isn’t 
easy, but the challenge is exciting and 
the potential enormous. Researchers 
look to the day when wood chemicals 
will be as important to the forest prod 
ucts industry as petrochemicals are 
now to the oil industry. 

Lignin—the material that binds the 
cellulose fibers together in the tree—is 
coming in for some special and concen- 
trated attention. Lignin makes up 
about 30% of the tree; it is separated 
out in the pulping process and, right 
now, is largely wasted—probably the 
most conspicuous area of waste still 
remaining in the forest products indus- 
try. 

Chemists know that lignin is a rich 
source of many chemicals. If they can 

t at these chemicals, then turn them 
into useful products, they can turn a 
material that is now waste into one of 
the highest valued parts of the tree. 
¢ Potential—Though more companies 
are starting research programs of their 
own, the amount of research on wood 
chemistry is still pitifully small—if you 
compare. it to the petroleum industry, 
for example. Ask a wood-chemist who 
has spent most of his life in this busi- 
ness whether the problem of lignin can 
be solved and he'll tell you that of 
course it can—how long has anyone 
been working on this? 

Few people, even in the Pacific 
Northwest--other than the leaders in 
forest products—have ever heard of 
chemical utilization of forest resources 
or have any idea of what the potential 
is. 
But enthusiasts feel that if it ever 
takes hold, this region—with its tremen- 
dous renewing resource of cellulose— 
will see a chemical industry that may 
some day be bigger than lumber. 
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Meals are more a when served in 
restfully quiet surroundings. The Cush- 
iontone ceiling in the center's restaurant- 
lounge area soaks sounds before they 
have a chance to build to disturbing levels. 
Cushiontone is easy to maintain, too, 
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To quiet the rumble of bowl- 
ing balls and clatter of tenpins, 
a ceiling of Armstrong Cush- 


iontone has 


installed in 


the Kenmore Lanes Bowling 
Alley. Noise-absorbing Cush- 
iontone is an economical in- 
vestment that pays off in im- 
proved customer relations, 


7 


Ceilings Spare Bowlers trom Noise 


Today, bowling is big business, with 
over 20,000,000 enthusiasts enjoying 
the sport in more than 12,000 de luxe 
bowling palaces. 


Large, modern centers like Buf- 
falo’s Kenmore Lanes Bowling Alley 
encourage family patronage by of- 
fering complete entertainment fa- 
cilities in pleasant surroundings. 
For added customer comfort, res- 
taurant, lounge, and alleys in the 
recently completed Kenmore Lanes 
center are sound conditioned with 
noise-absorbing ceilings of Arm- 
strong Cushiontone. 


Cushiontone soaks up as much as 
75% of the sound that strikes it, 
helps keep the ever-present noise 
from building to disturbing levels. 
Because Kenmore Lanes is designed 
on an open plan with few space 
dividing partitions, Cushiontone’s 
high acoustical efficiency is doubly 
valuable. 


Cushiontone is a perforated wood 
fiber material. Its two-coat, white 


paint Enish is ironed on both face 
and bevels to give it high light re- 
flectivity. Upkeep is simple. Cush- 
iontone can be cleaned or repainted 
whenever desired without appreci- 
able loss of acoustical effectiveness. 
Surprisingly low in cost, Cushion- 
tone is an ideal material to sound 
condition large areas economically. 


Your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor will be glad to give you full 
information on Cushiontone and 
Armstrong's complete line of sound- 
conditioning materials. For the free 
booklet, “Armstrong Acoustical Ma- 
terials,” write direct to Armstrong 
Cork Company, 25507 Indian Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Relaxing comfort is offered patrons by the 
noise-absorbing Cushiontone ceiling, Eas- 
ily installed with all types of air-condition- 
ing and lighting ures, Cushiontone 
helps promote the pleasant surroundings 
that bring customers back again and again. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* * Minatone® © Arrestone® © Corkoustic® © Perforated Asbestos Boord 
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Mercury Clutches give any electric 
or gasoline engine the advantages 
of an automatic transmission. Velves 
Torque action-—-a Mercury exclusive 

makes starting easier, operation 
smoother. A Mercury 
clutch adds many times 
its value to your prod- 
uct'ssalesappeal. Write, 
describing your prod- 
uct, for complete details 
and prices. 





DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 


Automatic Steel Products, Inc. 


MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION 
1222 Camden Avenve, $.W., Canton 6, Ohio 














INTERESTING ... 
INFORMATIVE READING 
FOR AGENCY MEN 


Tied “Mai of Progress” 
this 12-page t reports... 
in pictures and captions . . . the 
history and th of business 
publications Gutenberg to 
Automatic Control. 
A quick reading documen 
of the place, and 
functions of the business press, 
Write us for a copy. 


MCGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 


Room 2710, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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PEACE VS. WAR STOCKS: 
Geneva widens the spread 





1983 1954 | 1955 | 
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Date: Stenderd & Poor's Corp. 








Devsiness ween 


Effects Were Inconclusive 


When Gen. Omar Bradley was asked 
whether the Geneva talks would affect 
Bulova Watch Co.’s defense contracts, 
he replied, “Nobody who is reasonably 
well informed expected anything con- 
crete to come out of the conference.” 

Wall Streeters like to think that they 
are at least “reasonably well informed,” 
and the market's action during and 
after the conference would indicate 
that the came to the same conclusion 
as Bradley, although they had more 
doubts about the final outcome of the 
conference than Bradley did (chart). 

The Geneva talks did much to stir 
Streeters into active debate on just 
what effect peace, total war, limited 
war, or cold war could be expected to 
have on stocks. Most agree that all- 
out war puts the damper on most cor- 

wate earnings. “But,” added one 
Streeter, “wars invariably are followed 
by = inflations, and strong stock 
markets.” On the question of what 
differences there are between a cold 
war market and a peace market senti- 
ment was pretty evenly divided. 

* Brief Faltering—For instance, carly 
last week, when the conference was 
under way on a note of cooperation 
and good will, the market faltered 


slightly, and there was some sparking 
of interest in the so-called peace 
stocks, such as finance companies and 
confectionary producers, while some 
war shares—notably aircrafts—slumped. 
When the Russians made it clear they 
wouldn't buy the West's proposal for 
unification of Germany on the spot, 
the aircrafts and other war shares re- 
ined some strength. 

On Monday of this week, when the 
conference was closed and results could 
be weighed, the market, measured by 
Standard & Poors 50 industrials, 
jumped over six points to a new bull 
market high. The leaders were blue 
chip industrials, such as General Mo- 
tors, Bethlehem Steel, and U.S. Steel, 
and the distinctions between war and 
peace stocks were wiped out by the 
general advance. 

Actually, the categories of war and 
peace stocks certainly don’t have dis- 
tinct boundaries. Standard & Poor's, 
for instance, regard autos as peace 
stocks, yet General Motors, Chrysler, 
Ford, and the independents all have 
been tremendously active in both total 
and limited wars, and usually rank 
among leaders in defense contracts. But 
with the broad advance early in the 
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Capital Airlines -ecently added the first of 60 Vickers 
Viseounts to their fleet .. . powered by the Rolls-Royce 





“Dart” engine, a new “turbo-prop” design. These en- 
gines assure an almost noiseless, vibrationless flight. 


All you hear in flight is a subdued 
“whoosh”... the pleasant, hushed 
voice of Capital's fabulous new 
“turbo-props.” 


2% And reduced, along with 
( ‘= ) the old-fashioned engine 
ae roar, is vibration. Every- 
thing’s so calm, you can even bal- 
ance a quarter on edge... at 335 
m.p-h. 

That's the kind of ride to expect 
when you travel on speedy new Cap- 
ital Viscount planes. Their Rolls- 
Royce “turbo-prop” engines make 
possible this extra quiet, extra fast, 
extra smooth travel experience. 

How does this new “turbo-prop” 
engine work? Something like a 
military turbojet. Except that the 
“turbo-prop” uses most of the hot 
gases’ energy to spin a propeller. In 
a jet, the gases stream out the tail to 
create thrust. 


In designing this engine, one big 


problem had to be licked . . . the in- 
tense, internal heat, Gases burn at 
well over 1600°F. in the combustion 
chambers. That's hot enough to 
burn away some metals... and sap 
the strength of most. What metal 
could take it? For the combustion 
chamber liners? For the spinning 
turbine blades . . . that become 
white-hot under the unremitting 
blast of hot gases? 


Happily, International Nickel 
had the ready answer to both prob- 
lems. Nimonic 75... because of its 
great resistance to oxidation and 
high temperature corrosion .. . is 
giving excellent service lining com- 
bustion chambers. Turbine blades 
are of tremendously strong and heat- 


resisting Nimonic 80A., 

Credit for much of the engine's 
high performance and reliability 
comes from its use of nickel alloys 
in flame tubes, turbine blades, cones 
and nozzles. Nickel-bearing «tee! al- 
loys keep other vital parts on the 
job. In fact, six percent of the en- 
gine’s total weight is nickel. 

Do you have a metal problem? 
Does it concern high temperature ? 
Corrosion? Strength? Abrasion, 
magnetic or electrical characteris- 
tics? 

Something else? One of the many 
Inco Nickel Alloys may help. Let's 
talk it over anyway. Write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 





Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 

















PLANNING FOR 
EXPORT SALES? 


An efficient, expanding, profit- 
able par sales program is an 
impossibility without accurate 
unbiased information. 





MARKETS— 
How big are they? How fast are 
they ng? What changes 
are taking place? 


COMPETITION— 
bay else is in yo oven How 
your prices terms com- 

pare with theirs? 


PROMOTION— 
Is your sales message getting 
across to your customers? Are 
you using the right media? 


DISTRIBUTION— 


Are you adequately  repre- 
soneed? Is your agent on the 
job? Are changes called for? 


Since 1949 Overseas Business Services, a 
unit of the McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has been answering these and 
other questions for alert export managers 
who need objective informa- 
tion, Our staff of 70 ex market 
research and business analysts, located in 
more than 50 key foreign cities, is ready wo 
execute confidential assi ts matched 
to your individual specifications. 


Write for booklet telling how we can 
help increase your foveign sales 














week, Streeters stopped concerni 
themselves with such distinctions, 
turned to other market factors, relieved 
that Geneva hadn’t turned up anything 
that would suggest cancellation of out- 
standing defense contracts yet had 
served to lessen international tensions 
sufficiently so that investors might be 
cheered by prospects of “peaceful 
ee cab. . 
¢ Earnings—W ithout eva to divert 
them, Streeters have taken wholeheart- 
edly to culling through the mass of sec- 
ond quarter earnings figures pouring in 
(page 30). Earnings so far look better 
than good, in most cases, but tough- 
minded investors aren’t being stam- 
ao by net profit figures alone. They 
ave a keen eye on dividends, and the 
fact that the bull market's steep ascent 
has trimmed yields way back (page 66) 
whets their appetite for dividend hikes 
even further. Take the case of U.S. 
Steel, Big Steel's earnings were the best 
ever in the second quarter, but its divi- 
dend rate on its recently split stock 
stayed at 50¢ per share, and the stock 
sold off on the West Coast after the 
earnings announcement had been made. 
So far, the market hasn't reacted too 
favorably to the fine earnings, having 


largely figured on them for the second 
The smattering of increased 
dividends has boosted some issues, and 
heightened the selective nature of the 
summer rally. With most of the bi 
industrial corporations already Paved 
Streeters are speculating that earnings 
won't put any more steam in the rally, 
and that the summer rise will peter out. 
With the fine second quarter earnings 
and Geneva out of the way, Streeters 
opine that there isn’t much of signifi- 
cant nature to push the market very far 
either way until the effects of the fall 
auto model changeover are felt. 
¢ Rate Boost—At midweek, in the midst 
of the flurry of earnings reports, the 
market was jolted by another strong 
shift to tighter money. New York banks, 
led by Chase Manhattan, boosted their 
rates from 3% to 34% on loans to 
brokers and dealers against stock ex- 
change collateral. Streeters believe this 
is the first step toward a hike in the 
rate bankers charge their prime risks. 
What worries them most as money 
continues to get tighter is that bond 
yields will rise to levels nearly as attrac- 
tive—indeed, more attractive in some 
cases—as stock yields, and prove a de- 
pressing market factor. 


Treasury's Refinancing Triumph 


The Treasury scored a big success 
with its exchange offer covering next 
month’s $8.5-billion of maturing 14% 
certificates. 

Investors turned in for exchange all 
but 2% of their holdings, with the 
Treasury estimating this weck that 
about $6.9-billion were exchanged for 
new l-year 2% notes, the rest for 
Il-month 2% tax anticipation certifi- 
cates. Thus the cash outlay of the 
refinancing worked out to less than 
$150-million. 

Other segments of the Treasury's 
publicly held obligations presented a 
different picture. 

This week's offering of $1.5-billion 
91-day bills (bids for $1.6-billion were 
accepted) involved the Treasury in its 
highest short-term borrowing costs in 
many a day. The bills could be sold 
only at a price equivalent to an av- 
erage yield of 1.72%, highest since the 
1.957% of Sept. 15, 1953. A year ago, 
costs ran between 0.646% and 0.80%, 
and just a month ago an offering was 
dis of on a 1.40% basis. 

ang-term Treasuries also continued 
their recent slow drift to lower price 
levels: 

¢ The 40-year 3s issued earlier this 
year were down to a record low of 
99% % of par, compared with a 1955 
high of 1044. 

© The 34s, 1978-1983, and Victory 
24s, 1961-1972, also tended to sag. De- 


= their drops, both stayed well 
above their respective lows of 98 21/32 
and 8928/32, set during the 1953 
money squeeze. Still, both hit lows 
for 1954-1955. For the 34s, it was 104% 
against a 1954 high of 111% and a 1955 
high of 109 18/32. 

As for the Victory 24s, they were 
down to 94 4, compared with 100 22/32 
last year, and 98 2 a few months ago. 

Money tnarket experts are in a tizzy 
trying to figure where and when the 
downtrend will stop. Some think the 
prices are already bumping bottom, oth- 
ers feel there are somewhat lower depths 
to be plumbed, But nearly all agree 
that for the near term no real rally 
is to be expected in Treasury prices. 
The demand for money is still too 
strong from all quarters for there to be 
much prospect that the money mana- 
gers are going to relax their restraining 


grasp. 

One Wall Street expert on govern- 
ment bonds, Aubrey G. Lanston, offers 
this advice: “In periods such as this, 
future economic stability demands that 
an effective degree of credit restraint 
be obtained.” The force of its applica- 
tion, “whether it be termed ‘mild’ or 
otherwise, must be sufficient to achieve 
such an objective. Neither banks nor 
other investors can ‘lick the Fed’ in any 

of war of this kind. Therefore, the 
old adage ‘if you can’t lick them, join 
them’ is a good one. . . .” 
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How air conditioned crane cabs reduce safety hazards 


Overhead cranes in steel mills must 
run the blazing gantlet of 3000° 
blasts from Bessemer converters— 
sit on top of 2500° open hearth 
ladles—handle 2600° white hot in- 
gots in the soaking pits. 

By air conditioning crane cabs in 
its Aliquippa Works in Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation made working con- 
ditions considerably more pleasant 
and cut down safety hazards. 

Installation of 5, 7 44 and 10 horse- 


power Dravo crane cab air condi- 
tioners—charged with a ‘Freon’’* 
safe refrigerant—reduced to zero 
work stoppages once necessary to 
coo! the cabs. 

Other manufacturing applications 
range from quick-freezing steel to 
making golf balls. It could pay you 
to find out how air conditioning and 
refrigeration can help you in your 
operation. You'll find petentially 
profitable information in the Du Pont 
booklet: “How Air Conditioning and 
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* Breen” ia Du Pont’s regietered trade-mark for its 
fuarinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 
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Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 








> ESRI eee 


E. {, du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11600 
Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the booklet ““How Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 

Of course, the right refrigerant is 
vital. That’s why businessmen across 
the country demand “Freon” fluori- 
nated hydrocarbon refrigerants. . . 
ideal for industrial service because 
they’reso dry, sosafe: nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic. 

Clip out and mail today the cou- 
pon printed below for your conven- 
ience. See what air conditioning and 
refrigeration can 
do for you. 
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BUT HOW CAN AN 


| : EXPENSIVE GAGE COST 
4 3 LESS THAN A CHEAP ONE? By 











A GAGE'S PRICE IS THE SMALLEST PART OF ITS TOTAL COST! 
The cost of a gage is its price plus cost of gaging time plus costs of 
rework and scrap that appear in spite of the gage’s use. For example: 
our booklet “A Management Blind Spot” reports how a $10.00 
plug gage made in a toolroom actually cost $3800 a year. The $165 
Federal dial indicating bore gage that replaced it cost only $825 


a year. 


WHY DOES THIS NEW FEDERAL HOLE GAGE “COST” SO LITTLE? 
Ic reduces rework and scrap because operators see every diameter 
accurately magnified (not approximately). Compared with other 
dial-indicating gages, it prevents more off-size work from getting by. 
Its extreme sensitivity detects minor deviations from specified 
tolerances which other gages do not even show up. It can do the 
work of more costly air gages except in only a few rare cases. No 
wonder it “costs” so little! 


COMPARE “HIDDEN COSTS” OF GAGES BEFORE YOU BUY! 
It pays to look at all the facts behind a gage’s price tag. Our free 
booklet, “A Management Blind Spot” shows you how to tell the 
difference between gage price and cost. Write for your copy today. 
Better still, why not have a Federal gage engineer give you specific 
gage recommendations? 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept. 18H Providence 1, R. I. 


AATEDERAL 


FOR MODERN GAGES AND GAGING TECHNIQUES... 


Dic! Indicating, Air, Electric, or Electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, or automation gaging 



















Wall St. Talks .. . 


. » « about prime loan 
and rediscount rates .. . ris- 
ing inventories . . . the edgy 
municipal market. 


Current predictions of several smart 
money experts in the Street: An 
carly increase in the prime loan rate of 
New York commercial banks (now 3%) 
... A hike in the Fed’s rediscount rate 
by Labor Day at the latest, possibly 


much sooner. 


Inventory indicators are being 
watched closely by some analysts. 
Stocks of goods have started growing 
in storehouses of makers, distributors, 
and retailers. They still seem far from 
the danger point; but in the past in- 
ventories have shown a habit of becom- 
ing excessive all of a sudden. And, 
onalysts feel, that could well happen 
again. Behind their worries: growing 
beliefs that consumer credit is being 
overextended (page 32), that the de- 
mand for many hardgoods (such as 
autos, appliances) has about reached the 
saturation point, at least temporarily. 


The municipal market is still edgy 
despite the more-rousing-than-expected 
success of last week’s $122-million offer- 
ing of new Housing Authority bonds. 
One reason: The steady downdrift in 
government bond prices, corner stone 
of the money rate structure (page 114). 
Another: The not-so-hot reception met 
by last week’s second largest offering 
$52-million Ohio construction bonds. 


More and more money has been find- 
ing its way into “defensive” stocks 
brokers report. The electric utilities are 
particular targets of such buying for in- 
vestors generally; American Tel. & Tel. 
shares have drawn the small fry. 


Market letter gleanings: “Care and 
selectivity are more than ever impera- 
tive factors when making commit- 
ments.” (Bache & Co.) . . . “Most 
individual investors can get, after taxes, 
better income from tax-exempt bonds 
than from most high grade stocks.” 
(A. M. Kidder & Co.) 


One recent nonconformist is Mibs- 
souri Pacific preferred. Following earlier 
drops, on Monday it plummeted an- 
other $8.75 to $94, 18% below its 1955 
high. Its slide is due to some sharp 
recalculating on the down side by sev- 
eral analysts who had made optimistic 
estimates of 1955 earnings on the new 
securities for which the preferred would 
be exchanged under the recently ap- 
proved MOP reorganization plan. 
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in your plant 


ment? 





Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


“One Of The Best 


Things That's Happened 


In Our Plant!” 


Dravo Corporation's 
workers and management 
agree enthusiastically 


that functional use of color 
improves working conditions 


and increases productivity 


..-Yet it costs no more than 
normal maintenance painting! 


Machine shop of Dravo Corporation after being repainted accord- 
ing to COLOR DYNAMICS. This stee!- framed structure, 483 feet long 
by 138 feet wide, is located on Neville Island, near Pittsburgh, Pa, 


N OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE of the 
improvement in productivity 
and morale that results from the use 
of Piusburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
is the huge machine shop of Dravo 
Corporation, builders al heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 


The activities in this shop include 
all machining and assembly opera- 
tions required to produce individu- 
alized mechanical assemblies for 
river tow-boats, shipyard cranes, ore 
bcldassantbelaliennen machinery. 


This plant was repainted according 
to COLOR DYNAMICS, The bene- 
ficial effects of this painting system 
are best described in these words of 
a Dravo Corporation spokesman: 


“As the dull, dreb gray was re- 
placed by the modern, functional 
colors Pittsburgh carefully engi- 
neered for our requirements, 





Ask For Coler Engineering Study Of Your Plant—it's FREE! 
@ Why not test the practical value of COLOR DYNAMICS 


on a machine or two, or in a whole depart 
Send for our free book which explains how you 


can use this painting system simply and easily. 


@ Better still, call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company and ask to have a representative give you a 
color engineering study of your plant, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon at right. 


PirTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


workers enthusiastically com- 
mented, “This is one of the best 
things that's happened in our plant!’ 


“Thus COLOR DYNAMICS provides a 
‘lift’ for mane ement-employee re- 
lations throu wh improvement that 
can be seen, “elt and appreciated 
Further, there are dollars-and-cents 
advantages resulting from higher 
productivity at lower costs. 


“Visitors constantly remerk on the 
improved appearance, Therefore, 
we feel that COLOR DYNAMICS 
has enhanced customer as well as 
employee relations. 


“Periodic painting of buildings and 
equipment is a maintenance neces- 
sity. That's why we consider these 
benefits from painting the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way as a highly de- 
sirable and worthwhile bonus.” 


Send For Free Book 
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Satisfaction rests on one carton 


The sides of your corrugated shipping 

container add up to millions of valuable 
advertising display panels. Use them to 

merchandise your product at all levels of 
distribution. John Sexton & Company is one of 
many Union customers whose corrugated boxes 
are sales tools as well as shipping containers. Ask to see 
what award-winning Union package designers 
can do with your corrugated container. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 99, Ul. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK U. 8. Savings Bonds (Series E) have a lot of tax advantages that many 
JULY 30, 1955 people aren’t aware of—and that they can’t find in other investments. 
Most common tax break lies in the choice you have of either reporting 


and paying tax on the interest (the increase in the value of the bond) each 
year, or postponing it until you cash the bond. 





Make your choice by comparing your present income with the income 

you expect to earn when the bonds mature. Thus: If you expect your income 

A BUSINESS WEEK to drop in the future, due, for example, to partial or total retirement, it 
might be best to report interest when the bonds are cashed in. 


But say you expect no change in income. Reporting the interest each 
year might be better—since reporting a large lump sum could throw you 
into a higher tax bracket. 


Note this: Once you make the choice, it’s binding for later years on all 
E Bonds unless you get permission from the Treasury to change. 


Probably you don’t realize it, but you can also save tax money according 
to the way you buy E Bonds for members of your family. The common way 
of buying E Bonds for children—with the parent listed as co-owner—has a 
tax disadvantage. You must pay tax on all of the interest even though 
(1) your child is co-owner of the bond; and (2) he ultimately gets the proceeds 
of the bond. 


Avoid this by buying the bond in the child’s name alone. Not only do 
you then escape the tax on the interest, but your child may have to pay no 
tax either. 


For example: You buy bonds in the name of a minor daughter who has 
no income. She files a tax return and reports the interest currently. As long 
as the yearly interest is less than $675, she pays no tax. 


What if your daughter does have other income? It still might be best 
for her to report the interest on her bonds currently. Even if her reported 
interest plus other income is $675 or more, the tax due may be at the lowest 
possible rate, especially compared with what you pay. 


If your daughter is over 19, not a student, and you want to keep her as 
an exemption then don’t have her report the interest if it lifts her income 
over $600. But regardless of the size of your daughter’s income, you can 
still claim her as an exemption—if she is under 19, or is a full-time student 
and you support her. 


Do this: Weigh your loss of the dependency exemption against the tax 
savings she gets from reporting her interest currently. Generally, you'll find 
that you will get a greater family tax saving through taking the exemption. 





Supposing you and your wife separate or get divorced. What can you 
do with the E Bonds you bought jointly? 


Ask the Treasury to reissue the bonds in your single names. You run 
into no tax problems if the bonds are split up according to your original 
contributions. For example: If you contributed equally to a $100 bond in 
your joint names, the Treasury, on application, will issue two $50 bonds 
dating from the original purchase date of the $100 bond. And neither party 
incurs a tax on the reissue. 


But say you individually put up all the money to buy the bond, and had 
it made out in your joint names. If you want it reissued in your wife’s name 
PAGE 119 alone, you pay a tax on the interest that has accrued to that point (unless you 
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have been paying it each year). And your wife, of course, is liable for the 
tax on interest that accrues after the reissue. 


Consider, too, the importance of E Bonds as part of your estate. Not 
only can you build up values without paying income taxes during your life- 
time—your heirs can too. Then, whoever finally cashes the bonds and reports 
the interest gets a deduction for any estate-tax paid on that income. 


How much in bonds can you buy for your family without running afoul 
of the gift-tax rules? Generally, as a married man, you can give away up to 
$6,000 each year to each member of your family, without running into any 
gift-tax problem. If you want to give more, it’s wise to check into your own 
circumstances for the gift-tax implications. 


Indications are that the rest of the summer is going to continue hot in 
most of the country. It’s a good idea to run over the basic rules that not 
only give comfort, but can guard health against such possibilities as heat 
prostration. Here is what most doctors recommend: 


Drink more fluids than usual. The best is water; others are beneficial 
only in proportion to the amount of water they contain. When humidity is 
high, cold drinks are more cooling than hot ones. It’s only when the air 
is dry that hot drinks have any cooling effect. 


Loss of salt from perspiration can be dangerous. Some doctors say that 
the best way to replace it is through use of additional table salt on food— 
two or three teaspoonfuls daily. 


If salt tablets are used instead, take immediately after eating or with a 
good supply of water. Otherwise, they might be nauseating. 

(Warning: Anyone with high blood pressure, heart disease, or liver or 
kidney ailments should check with his doctor before taking additional salt 
in any form.) . 


If possible, spend some time each day in an air-conditioned environment. 
In hot weather the entire human system—especially the heart—must work 
at a higher-than-normal rate to keep the body cool. Air conditioning helps 
relieve this strain, say experts. 


—oe— 


Plan now if you have evergreens that need transplanting. Gardening 
experts say that the best time is late August or early September. 


—e— 


Credit cards have come to the railroads. Starting Monday, the major 
roads will inaugurate a Rail Travel Card good from coast to coast. It will 
permit charging of rail and Pullman tickets, meals, and beverages. 


Exception to the rule: commutation tickets. 
—e— 


Manners and modes: White-wall tires are in tight supply, due mainly to 
the record-breaking demand for them as original equipment. . . . Pastel- 
colored soles for men’s shoes will harmonize with brightly colored uppers in 
1956. . . . Some restaurants are serving a new drink—“soup-on-the-rocks.” 
It’s bouillon over ice cubes, served in Old Fashioned glasses, tumblers, beer 
glasses. Calorie count: about 30. 
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Dimensionally stable tooling 


plastic is manufactured by 
_. Ren-lte Plastics, Inc., P.O, Box 


No, 1256, Lansing 4, Mich, 


Give some thought to production tools made from 
compounds based on Bake.ire Brand Epoxy Resins. The 
savings in time and money may surprise you. 
For example, such a tooling compound produced the 
Keller model master duplication of an auto roof panel 
shown here. It's used in making steel stamping dies. 
Savings in cost of this tool were more than 30%, in de- 
livery time almost 70%. 
Many tools, jigs, fixtures and dies you may use can 
benefit from the high strength of these tooling com- 
pounds,..and from the dimensional stability, weight BRAND 
reduction, ease and economy of making quick altera- Epoxy Resins for Tooling 
tions, Write Dept. JQ-14 for details about tooling with 
compounds based on Bakeirre Epoxy Resins. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 




















In Regions 


Chicago Throws Its Hat Back 
Into the Convention Ring 


CHICAGO-—Still smarting from the Republicans’ de- 
cision to set up their 1956 Presidential convention on 
the West Coast, Chicago is going ahead with plans to 
build a 25,000-capacity hall 


The $17-million steel structure, 600 ft. 
wide, 1,000 ft. long and 150 ft. high, will be the largest 


prefabricated building ever erected, and will contain 
no internal posts or pillars to take up valuable floor 
space. It will serve as a convention hall, amphitheater, 
warehouse, arena, or auditorium. The estimated cost 
includes air conditioning, plumbing, heating, ventilation, 
water, and electricity, in addition to demountable parti- 
tions for use by exhibitors during trade shows. 

The venture is being financed by a group of Chicago 
businessmen who are currently engaged in acquiring 
near north side property 


Boston Highway Program 
Pushes Three-Lane Tunnel 


BOSTON—The State Dept. of Public Works has 
opened bids on the largest single highway contract 
in its history—construction of the $15-million tunnel 
section of the central artery, which, partly overhead, 
partly underground, slashes through the center of the 
city, 

The tunnel, which runs from Congress Street to 
Kneeland Street, will have three lanes for traffic in either 
direction, separated by a floor- -to-ceiling dividing wall. 
The travel area will be 80 ft. wide, but “on” and “off” 
ramps will be wider to allow for merging traffic. 


Businessmen Take on Job 
Of Trimming State Waste 


SACRAMENTO—Men in private business often are 
critical of government waste—such as manpower feather- 
bedding and boondoggling, and of extravagance in the 
use of materials and equipment. California, however, 
has taken steps that may remove the cause of criticism 
in the state. 

Gov, Goodwin J. Knight signed a bill creating a Div. 
of Organization & Cost trol in the Dept. of Finance. 
The law is drawn in such terms that in the hands of an 
unsympathetic administration it could be ineffective. 
But Knight has blessed it with both pen and tongue, 
and if he follows th of the law estimate 
that it will save $25-million of the state’s $370-million 


annual payroll cost. 
Chairman of the businessman committee that inspired 





the measure was L. L. Purkey, head of the organization 
department of Standard Oil of California. Purkey has 
been carving fat off Standard Oil's operations for 20 
years or more (BW—Dec.8'51,p52). 

The new division is empowered to help state depart- 
ments and agencies in their eee in 


the development and over man- 
power and costs, and in the classifying of jobs. The law 
says nothing about weeding out surplus jobs or job- 
holders; but as the streamlining proceeds, employees 
can be transferred to a surplus list as in private industry. 
They don’t lose their attachment to the payroll, but 
when they quit or retire, their jobs aren't filled. 

The law was an accidental outgrowth of an appeal 
to Purkey from Sen. John F. McCarthy's Committee on 
Public Works for help in tightening up the State Dept. 
of Public Works. 


Small Community Bids 
For First Atomic Power 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The village of Ilion in upstate 
New York may lead the nation in the race for atomically 
— electricity. 

reference customer under the Atomic Energy 
Act we ¢ 1954, the Ilion Board of Light Commissioners 
is dickering with the Atomic Energy Commission for 
surplus electric energy a at an experimental 
nuclear reactor at West Milton, near Schenectady. 

The generator was installed and will be operated 
by General Electric Co., at no cost to the government. 
The power created is flowing into the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp.'s public utility system (BW—Jul.23'55,p34). 

Ilion’s chances of getting the surplus hinge on whether 
or not it can work out an arrangement with Niagara 
Mohawk, which owns the transmission facilities between’ 
West Milton and Ilion. 


Texas Raises 
A Weather Eye 


HOUSTON-—Texans who don’t like to be surprised 
by the weatherman can find out what's in store for them 
by just glancing up at the new Sky-High Weather Eye 
on top of the Texas National Bank-Continental Oil Co. 
a 

eather Eye reports the local U.S. Weather 
Bureau forecasts in code—red for warmer; white means 
cooler; green no change in temperature; and blinking 
in any of the three colors, rain. From its location atop 
the 21-story skyscraper, the Weather Eye is visible 
25 miles away—under favorable weather conditions. 

The eye was manufactured by the Federal Sign Co. 
of Chicago and Dallas at a cost of $150,000. It is 15 
ft. in diameter with a surface area of 708 > ft., and 
weighs 11,000 Ib. It is made of 4-in. thick white trans- 
lucent plastic and lined with fluorescent tubing. Com- 
binations of neon and helium and other inert gases 
produce the various weather colors with the equivalent 


of 44-million candlepower. 
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iF 17'S NEW... 1F 17'S DIFFERENT... 1F 11'S BETTER... 17'S 


And it didn’t take a lot of special blueprints and 
engineering, cither—just the foresight to specify 


BullDog Suntchboards, 


BullDog Unit-Versal Vacu-Break Switchboards® are 
custom designed to fit power requirements loday— 
allow for expansion of power distribution tomorrow. 
You simply add what you need, when you need it! 
Additional switch units, breakers and switchboard 
sections can be added quickly, easily . . . inexpensively. 
All components are precision built for dependability, 
standardized for easy assembly and interchangeability. 


Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. in Canada: BuliDog Electric Products Company 
(Coneda), \td., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 


This switchboard addition was “planned” years ago! 


Whether you’re building a new plant or modernizing 
an older one, insist on BullDog electrical distribution 
equipment. As a matter of fact, check BullDog for ALL 
your electrical needs. From Safety Switches to BUStri- 
bution®, youll find BullDog products engineered to 
serve your exact requirements And they are adaptable 
to future demands, too—with minimum expense and 
“downtime.” Consult your plant electrician or your 
BullDog field engineer. Or, write for free literature to 
BullDog Electric Products Company, 7610 Joseph 


Campau, Detroit 32, Michigan. © BEPCO 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of |-1-£ Circult Breaker Company 
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Racing the Freight Car Shortage 


@ Railroads are piling up new orders in effort to 
loosen up the squeeze on shippers. 


@ With a jump in carloadings and a drop in avail- 
able cars, it's about the tightest year since 1948. 

@ Right now, new cars just balance scrappings, 
and there’s little relief in sight before next year. 


An accelerating shortage of freight 
cars is putting the squeeze on shippers— 
a it’s likely to get worse before it gets 

otter. 

Early in July, when the summer lull 
is normally starting, on the average da 
there were 11,000 fewer box cars avail- 
able than shippers wanted at the mo- 
ment. True, most shippers get cars 
sooner or later, sometimes with a delay 
of only a day or two, But that’s more 
than twice as many as have been short 
at this time for the last five years—in- 
cluding the Korean peak of 1951, and 
the 1953 boom. Only a year ago there 
were over 12,000 box cars sitting idle 
on sidings. 

) It is bse a pet i months before 
the traditiona ipping season— 
September and pre en ty oing. By 
that time, increasing demand and ac- 
cumulated delays are expected to boost 
the shortage to 50,000 cars of all types, 
making this about the tightest shipping 
year since 1948. 

One reason; With their business off 
sharply last year, the railroads dropped 
both new car orders and maintenance to 
almost a postwar low. The 1955 boom 
caught them with their switches down. 
* Traffic Up, Cars Down—Carloadings 
are up substantially over last year. They 
ran ahead some 9% for the first half, 
and the National Assn. of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards estimates the third quar- 
ter will be up about 10.4% over 1954. 

That’s not a record, though. So far 
this vear, carloadings have been roughly 
24% below 1953. Projected third-quar- 
ter figures will be about even with 1953. 

But for moving approximately the 
same volume of materials as in 1953, 
there are now some 50,000 fewer cars 
available. The missing cars include 
14,000 box cars—probably enough to 
cover the current tight situation in that 
category. Net car loss since the first of 
the vear: 15,006. 

* Regional Troubles—Shortest area right 
now: the Northwest for movement of 
lumber, in peak demand for a record 
building season. Grain shipments are 
cutting further into the supply of cars 
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for that area, as stored wheat is moved 
to make room for this year’s crop—from 
the Midwest to Texas, and from North- 
west areas to P Sound. 

Truck strikes in both the Midwest 
and New England make things worse 
there. The New York Central, for in- 
stance, has a “sizable” number of cars 
bottled up in New England, which it 
can’t unload because there are no trucks 
to take the material away. 

Coal mines in some West Virginia 
and Kentucky areas are having trouble 
getting cars, and expect more trouble as 
the big coal season approaches. 

Other sections where the vise will be 
turning: the Great Lakes region, with 
expected shipments up 21% over last 
year, the Allegheny area, up 17%; the 
West Coast, up 14%. Least trouble is 
anticipated in the Texas-Missouri-Kan- 
sas area. 
¢ Tight—But overall, most railmen 
agree the situation will be tight, at best, 
for the rest of the year. The worst 
blocks will be in box cars, and in hop- 
pers, used mainly for coal and ores. But 
the carriers insist there won’t be too 
many shipper delays. Road officials shy 
away from the word “shortage” and 
stoutly maintain that “we'll still be able 
to move everything that needs moving.” 

Railmen offer other reasons for the 
current squeeze besides the 15-month 
slowdown in new car buying and main- 
tenance. Since roads weren't nagging 
for returns, receivers took their time 
unloading—and still do, according to 
freight men. With the five-day week 
general, in spite of mounting overtime, 
a car that arrives at a shipper’s dock on 
Friday aftemoon doesn't move out 
empty until Monday afternoon. Vaca- 
tion schedules are slowing unloading 
further. 
¢ New Cars—Several measures are be- 
ing taken to case the situation—al- 
though everyone admits there'll be 
nothing “easy” about it this year. 

At the June meeting of the Assn. of 
American Railroads, presidents of Class 
1 roads pledged their lines to buy 
38,000 new cars before yearend, and 








to try to get 25,000 “bad-order” cars 
(needing yg back on the rails. 

During the first five months of the 
year, 15,666 new cars had been ordered, 
for a total backlog of 16,886 on June 
1. In June the pace was faster—13,365 
orders went to contract car builders and 
the roac’s own shops. 

In the first two weeks of July, three 
roads alone ordered 9,175 new cars 
(4,000 for the Pennsylvania, 3,000 for 
the New York Central, 2,175 for the 
Chicago & North Western). Other 
orders for 3,800 were almost set: The 
Norfolk & Western 1,500, the Santa Fe 
1,800, and the Atlantic Coast Line 500. 
In addition, the New Haven will shortly 
order 500 new boxcars for next year 
delivery, the Chesapeake & Ohio has 
laced orders for 1,000 boxcars and 
,000 coal cars, and the Santa Fe for 

2,050 of various types. 
* Little Help—But it’s doubtful if all 
this will help much this year. A big 
contract car builder says June orders 
should be on the rails by the end of 
September, but orders coming in now 
can’t go out before November at best. 
He adds; “We're fighting for stecl 
now, and if there’s much trouble get- 
ting it, actual deliveries may be as late 
as next February.” 

It’s a safe assumption that not more 
than 30,000 new cars will be delivered 
over the next four months—just enough 
to offset scrappings, which have been 
running at the rate of 7,500 a month. 
¢ Repairs—So all the roads have been 
putting the heat on their own shops 
to get “bad-order” cars back into serv- 
ice. The Pennsylvania is rebuilding 
2,000 high-speed cars. Its repair rate of 
about 100 cars a day will be stepped up 
to 175 in August, and it can add an- 
other 50 a day when its new repair 
shops go into complete service early 
next year. New York Central’s return 
of bad-order cars to service is now well 
ahead of retirements, according to 
Arthur Baylis, freight vice-president. 
¢ Cracking the Whip—The roads are 
hoping for better handling to carry 
them over the hump. They're already 
hopping on receivers to get cars un- 
loaded and back into service, and 
cracking down on demurrage charges 
for delays. The Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, which controls routings and re- 
turns of cars, is tightening up on rules 
that were allowed to sag during the slow 
1954 period. And this a new 
I. C. C. service order put teeth into 
the voluntary AAR rules, fixing penal- 
ties for non-compliance. 


¢ Congress—Washington is showing 
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Burning coal the modern way saves 
Motor Products $54,000 a year 


your nearest coal distributor? Their advice may save you 
thousands of dollars each year. 


facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar, 


Faced with poor boiler control, air pollution difficulties, 
inefficient coal and ash handling and other costly defects 
in its outmoded power system, Motor Products Corp., 
Detroit, called in local consultants to make a study. 
The engineers recommended a modernization program, 
involving some new equipment along with the adaption 
of existing units to new systems. 


This moderaization is saving Motor Products time, labor, 
better than $54,000 per year. Now the entire 
operation is clean and efficient. Production of economical 


and money 


steam is faster, simpler, more reliable and well within the 
bounds of smoke and dust regulations. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you're planning to modernize your plant or build a new 
one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel costs— 
find out how coal, burned the modern way, compares 
to other fuels. Why not talk to a consulting engineer or 


Automatic coal and ash handling systems can result in 
a virtually labor-free plart. 


Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when cool is burned with modern equipment, 

In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Between America's vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable, 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

















One of 15 “Buffalo” 98,000 CFM Roof Ventilators installed over enameling and paint 
ovens at General Eleceric’s Appliance Park, Louisville, Ky. 


NOW. -surra.o- MAKES HIGH 


VOLUME ROOF VENTILATION PRACTICAL ! 


These new “Buffalo” Roof hme agp remove hot air, fumes and f from 
large plant areas in permanently satisfactory space-saving roof installations. 
The first four exhausting from dese enameling ovens and Cae paint oven in 
the new General Electric plant at Louisville, Ky. proved satisfactory and this 
customer ordered twelve more. The reasons are apparent in the “Q” Factor* 
construction features shown below. For more details on this efficient, high- 
capacity, trouble-free roof ventilation, write for BULLETIN FM-1 234. 





Here's lasting satisfaction in 
a roof ventilator! 
COUNTERBALANCED DAMPERS open when fan 


stares, close by gravity over V-shaped trough at top 
of inner cylinder when fan is shut off. 


8-GA. PLATE LL ag A po ney wee 
‘%” gussets su motor 
direct pomeetn sy ftalo” “a” PP ler Fan. 7 
outside gussets provide rigidity, minimize vibrations 


” FLANGED ROOF CURBING PLATE is welded 
to track and provides rigid base for amgunes 








INLET BELL — a f which rede noise level 
by 8 of 9 decibels. + 


*The "Q" Factor — the built-in Quality which provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF PAN ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Porge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont 
Sales Representatives im all Principal Cities 
VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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some concern, too. One House sub- 
committee headed by Rep. Robert H. 
Mollohan (D-W. Va.) is currently 
studying legislation to penalize roads 
that have used fast tax write-offs for re- 
placements rather than additional facili- 
ties. This week, a Senate commerce 
subcommittee set out to determine the 
extent of the car shortage, and try to 
come up with a workable solution. 
¢ How Many?—In 1952, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization set a figure at 
1,850,000 freight cars as adequate for 
partial mobilization, and an absolute 
minimum for full mobilization. As of 
June 1, total cars came to 1,719,709. 
— present new car orders just about 

— to offset retirements, the roads 
wo have to buy or repair another 
130,000 to reach ODM's goal next 
year. 

The rails, however, are hesitant to 
commit themselves to anything like 
that. One railroader, summing up the 
pane attitude, says the Class 1 roads 
ad an average daily surplus of 90,000 
cars last year, and 41,000 even in 1953. 
The present situation only started de- 
veloping about six weeks ago, he argues, 
and will be over in three or four months. 


Uneven Shortage 


Engineer scarcity isn’t 
hampering most industries, 
new survey shows. Big ex- 
ception is aircraft field. 


A new government survey this week 
threw some light on the disputed ques- 
tion of whet wer there is Or is not a 
national shortage of engineers. The 
survey indicates that shortages of engi- 
neers and scientists are not hampering 
the research and development programs 
of most industries. Shortages do exist, 
but the bulk of them are concentrated 
in the aircraft industry, with the elec- 
tric equipment industry also feeling the 
manpower pinch. 

This picture of the availability of 
technical personnel is contained in a 
report released this week by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The in- 
formation was gathered for the founda- 
tion by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which surveyed 200 American com- 
panics with the largest research and de- 
velopment programs. 
¢ Over-All Picture—One-haif of these 
companies reported no numerical short- 
ages at all; one-sixth reported minor 
deficits, and one-third characterized 
their shortage as substantial. 

Only in the aircraft industry did 
every company surveyed report an ac- 
tual shortage of technical people. In 
the 11 other industrial groups covered 
by the study, at least two-fifths of the 
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This is 
REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 












































Aluminum is versatile. In the process industries, as in many others, alumi- 
num has many advantages in a wide range of applications. Often called 
the maintenance-free metal, aluminum resists rusting and corrosive effects 
of moisture, acids and fumes always present in process industries. And 
aluminum is non-eparking for protection against explosion of volatile 
materials . . . its light weight simplifies and lowers cost of construction . . . 
its beauty is lasting and practical. 


Reynolds mill products are supplied in all aluminum forms for applica- 
tions in hundreds of processing plant uses. There is also available a full 
line of quality aluminum chemicals. 


In all industry Reynolds pioneers the development of profitable alumi- 
num uses. To learn how Reynolds can serve you and your industry, write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reyncids Products for the Process industries 








Pipe For corrosion-free han- Tebing For heat exchangers 
dling of process liquids and gases. aluminum \s less expensive. Easier 
Minimizes maint: 5 to maintain, lasts longer because 
provides insulating effect. of resistonce to rust and corrosion. 


REYNOLDS 35, ALUMINUM 


MOo>DeERN DEesitcan Hn ALUMINU™M™ i'w mino 






































Part of the Barber-Greene conveyor sy:tem moving sand, gravel and stone at 
Colifernia’s Folsom Dom. Barber-Greene makes everything from 68-foot transfer 
conveyors to heavy-duty systems like this which are measured in thousands of feet. 





Answer to reduced 
material-handling costs 


The answer is belt conveyors. No 
other material-handling machine has 
so few parts... such simple construc- 
tion... requires so litle attention. 
Aod, Barber-Greene has given a new 
meaning to the economy and flexi- 
bility of belt conveyors. 

Special jobs are standard jobs for 
Barber-Greene, ln construction, in 
chemical, processing or industrial 
plants, in mining operations—Barber- 
Greene Conveyors are the low-cost 
answer to virtually any material-han- 


dling need. Standardization is the 
answer. Barber-Greene manufactures 
a wide range of pre-engineered, 
standardized conveyor components 
on a precision, quantity basis. 

With components factory aligned, 
packaged and clearly marked for easy 
erection, Barber-Greene conveyors 
go up faster, cut erection costs, are 
in operation sooner. They are easily 
lengthened, shortened or altered to 
meet new conditions. For informa- 
tion without obligation, write .. .- 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEY OR' LOADERS + DITCHERS 


128 


CG 


ASPHALT PAY NG tO PMENT 











companies interviewed reported no 
shortages. 

The survey is part of a larger study of 
the research activities of colleges, fed- 
eral, state and local governments, trade 
associations, and non-profit institutes 
in addition to commercial companies. 
¢ Unanswered Question—The big 
question raised by the current report 
is why all the companies within an 
industry don’t have equal manpower 
problems. The survey doesn’t offer 
any firm answer, but lists these possible 
reasons: 

(1) The differences in kinds of per- 
sonnel needed (by technical specialty, 
and by level of education and experi- 
ence), (2) salary differences, (3) per- 
sonnel turnover rate in individual com- 
panies, (4) whether a company’s re- 
search program is expanding or staying 
level, and (5) how a prospective em- 
ployee rates a company on advancement 
and security opportunities. 

Perhaps the most striking indica- 
tion that such factors might influence 
the supply of technical personnel comes 
in the machinery field. 

An official of one leading company 
reported that shortages of manpower 
made it impossible to expand its re- 
search program at the rate it had plan- 
ned. 

Out of 250 candidates interviewed 
for a job recently, the company was 
able to hire only 3 or 4 with the re- 
uired technical and professional quali- 
cations. The president of another 
major machinery maker, said that his 
company had no manpower shortages. 
He attributed this to the company’s 
position as a well-paying, established 
organization with a good job recruiting 
system. 
¢ The Breakdown—The science foun- 
dation report breaks down the 12 in- 
dustrial groups into four categories 
according to the extent of shortage of 
technical personnel they indicated. 

Aircraft makers had the most press- 
ing problem. All nine companies 
checked reported some deficits, five had 
acute shortages. The comment of one 
engineering V-P is considered typical: 
“Our organization has been literally 
limited in its development work by 
the unavailability of qualified person- 
nel.” 

Industries where about three-fifths 
of the companies reported some short- 
age were electrical equipment, petro- 
leum, paper, food, and primary metals. 
Electric firms that indicated they lacked 
engineers and scientists felt their re- 
search programs were being hampered. 

Several, which concentrate on elec- 
tronic items, felt their lacks extremely 
acute. One electrical company said it 
had been able to fill only half its current 
budgeted positions. 

The petroleum, paper and food, and 
metal companies reporting shortage 
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STUBBORN 
STUBBORN 
STU BBOR | @ @ @ This boy doesn't like his school. You really can't blame 


him—it's overcrowded, has double sessions, no playground. It's just plain antiquated. Perhaps his 
parents can afford to move to a community with modern schools. Most families, however, will hove 
to stay. But others won't move in if the schools are poor. The 
neighborhood then begins to slide downhill. This affects your 
business, for no business is an island. Better schools make better 
communities, which benefit everyone. You can help lick this 
stubborn problem. Learn more about The Advertising Council 
ond its Better Schools program. Write for the booklets, 

“The Advertising Council, “What it is . . . What it does’ ” and 
“How Do We Pay for Our Schools?” ...cececccrccvcccccecccaceees 





. + + + Advertising Council 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 




















Beoutityl Weldweed peneling |e tect shown here pays high compliments to your good tostp and business reputation 


Your office walls talk about you all day long 


Thet's why the traditional beauty and quiet 
elegance of Weldwood paneling are so highly 
prized by businessmen everywhere. 


They knew hew real wood paneling by Weld- 
wood reflects the character and stability of a 
business enterprise. And it's a pleasant surprise 
to find how little it actually costs. 


Neo painting —ne redecorating. Weidwoo” needs 
only an occasional waxing to keep its natural 
beauty indefinitely. And no matter how you 
rearrange your offices or change the furnish- 
ings, you'll find Weldwood paneling is the per- 
fect complementary back ground. 

Weldweed is unconditionally gverenteed for 
the life of the building in which it is installed, 
Cheese from world's fine woods —walnut, oak, 


mahogany, cherry, birch, Samara*, Korina®, 
eim, Nakora*, aad many, many others, 


Weldweed Movable Partitions in matching 
veneers offer a unique combination of real 
wood paneling and quick-change flexibility, 
Complete offices can be cearranged overnight 
if necessary. 

Like te knew mere? Ask your architect (he'll 
find specifications in Sweet's) or write for 
Weldwood booklet to United States Plywood 
Corporation, Dept. BW-7-30-5, 55 West 44th 
S&t., New York 36, N. Y. “Trade Mark 


Weldwood” ss 


HARDWOOD PANELING 
A product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Orgonzotion 


were not unanimous in saying that they 
interfered significantly with their pro- 
grams. 

About half of the firms checked 
among scientific instrument and chemi- 
cal companies reported shortages. Lii- 
strument company executives felt either 
that current programs were hindered 
or that desired expansion was curtailed 
by lack of manpower. However, only 
seven of 33 chemical corporations 
checked felt shortages significantly im- 
peded their research efforts. Most of 
the largest chemical firms feit they 
were not affected by such shortages. 

Less than half of the companies in- 
terviewed in the machinery, rubber, 
fabricated metal, and motor vehicle 
industries reported shortages. 

The National Science Foundation’s 
greatest concern over the supply of 
scientists and engineers is for the fu 
ture. With corporations eager to hire 
men with master’s and doctor’s degrees, 
who have two to ten years of indus- 
trial experience, NSF forecasts a bigger 
shortage in coming years. 

Present supply of new science gradu- 
ates is influenced by the low birthrate 
during the depression years of the 
1930's. But tomorrow's engineers and 
scientists will come from the ranks of 
the bumper crop of World War Ii 
babies. And, despite their larger num- 
bers, fewer of these students are tak- 
ing mathematics and science courses. 


Battery for Watches 


Micro-Cell, the tiny battery shown 
above, is a part in Elgin National 
Watch Co.'s development of an elec- 
trically powered watch. Indium—a soft 
silvery metal used as an inner ele- 
ment—prevents the gassing and leak- 
age of other dry cells. Elgin says the 
cell has a working life of around two 
years. 
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WORLD’S MOST MODERN MILL 


Four reasons why Granite City Steel is 


growing 3 times 











Percentage increase in steel ingot capacity 


“Computed from AlSi figures 


Lew-cost trenspeortetion. 
Grenite City Stee! Compony ir 
strategically located in the heart 
of Middle Americe, Roll, truck 
ond water trensportetion cre 
ovailable for quick, efficient, 
economical shipping. 


we”, 


faster 


From 1947 to 1954, ingot capacity of the 
average U. 8. steel mill increased 36%". 
During the same period, ingot capacit 
of Granite City Steel Company expand- 
ed 108% from 620,000 to 1,290,000 
tons a year—or three times faster than 
the industry average! 


Why? Because the demand for Granite 
City sheet steel dictated one of the 
most ambitious plant modernization 
and expansion programs ever under- 
taken. An $89 million investment went 
into blast furnaces, additional coke 
ovens, new open hearth furnaces... a 


Specictized “know how.” For 
76 yeors, flat-rolled steel has 
been the only product of Gronite 
City Stee! Company. This special- 
izotion — in training, personnel, 
equipment — is your gucrantee 
of finest sheet steel ovallable 


City stecimen do not hove the 
monufacturing ond sales prob- 
lems of a large, diversified line of 
products. This gives them more 
time to expedite your flat-rolled 
steel order promptly, property. 


than the industry! 





new blooming mill, a new roughing 
mill...sharply stepped-up hot strip 
mill capacity ...a new hot rolled shear 
line, a new cold strip mill. 


Result: the world’s most modern, full 

integrated mill apoqralining in big 
uality flat-rolled steel for Middle 
merica. 


What does this growth mean to you? 
Fast, complete service and personal 
attention to every order, large or small, 
Granite City is equip and eager to 
serve you. May we discuss the steel 
needs in your business, today? 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


alles * He 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS ¢ 
A subsidiary of Gran 























Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
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“Floating inventory” 








on MHS overhead conveyor 


feeds appliance assembly lines 


The MHS Monoveyor shown above does a double job. It's a 
storage conveyor and a feeder for the assembly lines. 

Finish-painted parts—jackets, tops, doors, eftc.—are carried 
here in moving storage, off the floor and protected from 
damage. At assembly lines, the conveyor dips to working level 
and parts are removed as needed. 

Capacity of the Monoveyor allows sheet metal and finishing 
departments to operate at their most efficient rate, independent 
of assembly line speed. 

MHS Monoveyors can meet almost every industrial 
requirement. They carry parts from operation to operation, 
move stock to storage and out of it, carry parts through 
spray, dip or washing operations, through ovens or sand 
blast, through final assembly, deliver completed units to 
shipping. Monoveyors can be engineered to handle any 
size, weight, and shape of load. Loading, unloading and 
transfer can be designed for automatic operation. 

MHS Monoveyors are long-service, low maintenance, 
high efficiency production tools. We believe they are 
demonstrably the finest overhead conveyors on the market. 

Call in the MHS engineer. Let him give you the facts 
and tell you how MHS Monoveyors can work for you. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Fairfield, lowa + Albany, N. Y. + Windsor, Ontarie 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


An ammonia fertilizer plant of Phillips 
Pacific Chemical Co. in southeastern 
Weshington is slated for completion 
late next year. It will be the first new 
industry to get its raw materials from 
Colorado-New Mexico natural gas piped 
into the state by Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp. (BW—May28’55,p68). 
The plant will use 15-million cu. ft. 
of gas daily, and produce 200 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia. Phillips Pacific 
is jointly owned by Pacific Northwest, 


and Phillips Petroleum Co. 
+ 





Airborne radar has another follower 
among the domestic carriers: Continen- 
tal Air Lines, Inc., will purchase radar 
units from Radio Corp. of America for 
its Convair 340 transports. Douglas 
DC6-Bs, now on order, will have it 
installed at the factory. 

. 
Four-million gal. a day is the saving 
that the Rochester Products Div. of 
General Motors makes by reclaiming 
and processing water that’s used to cool 
some of its plant machinery. Water 
for such things as die-casting machines, 
which need a cool continuous supply, 
formerly went down the drain. 

. 
Prefab house output at National Homes 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind., is still going up. 
It produced over 9,500 units in the 
first half of this year~28% more than 
in the same period last year. This fall, 
National will broaden its line, give 
shoppers a choice between a modern 
design and one that has a rarch or a 
Cape Code exterior. 

2 
Bagasse, sugar cane’s residue, is made 
into commercial paper products through 
a faster, continuous process of Process 
Evaluation & Development Corp. Pulp- 
ing the residue takes about 10 min., 
compared to the several hours by pre- 
vious methods. W. R. Grace & Co. 
— a 100-ton-per-day — at its 
aramonga (Peru) sugar plantation. 

~ 


Freight trains routed by tape: At the 
Portsmouth Coal Yard of the Norfolk 
& Western Ry., an automatic teletype 
tape system stores switching informa- 
tion for complete trains, feeds the in- 
formation to automatic air switching 
system. 
° 

Air for outer space promises to be a 
big headache, says F. H. Green, AiRe- 
search Mfg. Co. engineer. Sample prob- 
lem: Lack of air movement, due to 
absence of gravity, means that unless 
air is kept circulating mechanically a 
man might smother in a motionless 
cloud of carbon monoxide from his 
own breath 
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HERE'S ONE BUSINESS NOT BOTHERED BY 


“HIDDEN BUYING INFLUENCES” 


Fifteen minutes to set up shop ... a hot day . . . thirsty 
customers .. . and these kids are in business. But, in 
industry, selling is more complex. The bigger the com- 
pany, the more men a salesman must contact. In some 
companies anywhere from three to six men may have a 
voice in buying decisions. These hidden buying influ- 
ences may be unknown to the salesman . . . but they are 
still an important part of a company’s market. 

That’s why progressive and profit-minded sales execu- 
tives make use of the low-cost tool of business paper 
advertising. They know that sales messages in Business 
Publications not only reach executives who place orders, 
but also those who have an influence in buying decisiona. 
Consistent advertising in Business Publications, edited 
for specific markets, builds company recognition, breaks 
This enables the salesman to put his valuable and lim- 


ited time to more productive use in discussing specific 
product applications and closing sales. 


THAT'S WHY WE suGcGxaT: If you have a financial interest 
or responsibility in a company, you will want to en- 
courage the company's management in the use of ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising.' 


The McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics’ eighth annual survey of busi- 
ness’ plans reveals interesting data on 
industry's planned capital expendi- 
tures for the next four years. The 
complete findings are available in a 
12-page booklet titled, “ Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment 
1955-58."" We'll gladly mail you a 
copy. 


NMicGRAW-HIL 


PUBLIGHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Cc | ues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 





Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 320 W. 42 tt. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave, (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 64 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisementse— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


~ —<<—= Selling Opportunity Offered === 
Waented —Capable Sales-€ 

tation in the Plastic olding field for outetand- 
ne end newly aequi line of compression and 


snefer molding preates with 20 years succese- 
ful hKieteory. Bend full data with backgroun 
and experience, territory covered, and pranen 


lines handled, RW-7129, Business Week, 


=" Executive Employment Service === 
fxecutives; Relocate! € t find the right 


; n' Nation's largest agency offers confiden- 

tia ‘oaat to Coast” service. Write giving age, 

education and experience. Free pamphiet, Em- 

° ers send complete job dea ripen Graeb- 

n » Mxecutive Exchange—1tié Bo. Michigan, 
; sco 6%. 6(Tllinels 


—————=—=Pesition Wented 
Junior fxecutive, 29, married, tive years experi- 


Letin America organizing, labor rela 

ealee purchasing, seeks postition prefer- 

ably in UBA, oF Bouth America. American Cit 
sen. Apartade 1229 Monterrey N.L. Mexica, 


Need Representation in Pacific Northwest? Sales 
silur@iat, presently employed, strong tech 
nical beekgroend, broad, successful jobg and 
sales management experience. Desires to repre 
ont s| preducing or processing firms, PW 
44, Business Week 


Energetic, versatile, executive desires 
langing oppertunity with future potential 
«s s4lies & management experience. Good 
ser, Now wales & adv. mar. AAA-«1 mfar 
sble. Relocate, PW-7061, Business Week 


Civil’ Engineer—desires sales or ad- 


nietrative work in industry, welcomes re 


neibility, interested in staying with one firm 
base yeare profeapional varied experience 
aie, 41, gpod health, will travel U.S... Can 


‘ Kurope avatiable November PW -7197, 
liusinesn Week 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered === 
An ) Sony, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


Christmas carde—for 8 a and per 
eonal ure. Here's a unique gallery of personal. 
ed Christmas greetings for those whe want 
something different.”” No other line like it. Se- 
lection of 132 exelusive designs, including 34 
especially for business firme—all with custom- 
* name. Wide price range. Up to $56 to $75 
ommission on each sale, Full or part time, For 
elaborate sample outft from famous old-esthh- 
lished firm, write #rocesse Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
Dept, PG-8, Citeago 24, [i 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? § All henguagen, Catalogs, 
Advertisements, Film Seripts, Bales 


Manuals 





a 


Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technica! and industrial material a 
apecialty backed by years of experience, Write 
Overseas Business hervices. MeGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 Weat 42 Street, New 
York 26, New York. 


Patented Products Available for Manufacture. 
Iliustrated in monthly New Preduct Digest-— 
subscription $10.00 annually—trial copy one 
dollar, Digest B17, Box 2662, Austin, Texae 


T On Vacation? Use our typists, stenos, 
ce heip for 4 hours, a day, week, month or 
longer aw hourly ratee—no red tape Just 
yhone nearest of our 60 offices for quick action, 
anpower, Ine., 330 W. Kilbourn, Milwaukee, 
W ine Nation's Largest Complete Business 
Bervice 


Executives Relax Railroading. Elec- 
tronte contre! and 1956 Lionel traina at 33% to 
50% summer discount, 19566 advance cat, $1. 
Woodruff, Box 2016, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Complete Teoling rams on firm bid basi«! 
Guaranteed delivery Mechaneers§ In« Bpt 
Conn 


==="Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
6. Miller, T48W56, Warner Bidg.. Wash. 4, D. Cc 





dynamic aerial views are your most effective 
pictorial medium. Used by leading businesses, 
organizations and agencies. Guaranteed service 
at low coat Contact Alexander Nerden (for- 
merly Trane-World Aerial Surveys) Harriman 
Airport, North Adams, Maas. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Fast growing U Valley, home of $200,000,- 
600 Geneva Bteel Plant, offerg excellent oppor- 
tunity for industrial expansion and defense 
plant dispersal. Good sites, superior lab and 
the nation's greatest reserve of usable raW ma- 
terials, Bend for ladustrial Brochure. Greater 
Utah Valley, Inc., Box 423, Prove, Utah 


BUSINESS: OPPORTUNITIES 


i 


Mexican and Grey tron foundries re- 

quest capital and offers management of busi- 

een, interested, write us. BO-7612, Business 
ee 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


How to finance your expansion fresrem—cek for 
Booklet K2--Bisele & King, Libaeir, Stout & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Many Tools, 1 Motor 


The average home men finds it 


tough going to afford the variety of 
power tools that tempt him, especially 
for lawn care. If he can afford the 
tools he wants, he usually has to buy 
a separate motor to run each one of 
them. 

Te meet this problem, Toro Mfg. 
Corp. (BW—Apr.15'50,p38) has come 
up with a whole line of jawn-tending 
machinery, all of it powered by a single 
motor, plus guide handle. A few turns 
of a lock screw, without benefit of 
tools, and the power handle is hitched 
onto your mower, or leaf mulcher, or 
harrow, or snowplow—and eventually 
to a whole flock of other coming tools. 
The motor-plus-handle is an integral 
unit weighing about thirty pounds. A 
small carrying handle attached to the 
motor’s top makes it easy to lift from 
one unit, drop onto another. To change 
hookups takes about 20 seconds. 

Right now a lawn mower is available 
with the Toro power handle. Later in 
the season, the company will go into 
production with a leaf mulcher, edge 
trimmer, and snowplow (picture). Still 
later on Toro plans to add a mobile 
sprayer, power saws and tools, a small 
generating plant. 

The mower now available is the 
standard Toro model, with built-in 
earing and the platform for the power 
handle. Each unit has its own gearing 
built in to give it just the right operat- 
ing speed. But the motor on the power 
handle always moves at the same speed. 
Of the attachments to come later some 
will be moved as well as activated by 

er. 
se others, only the blades will be 
powered; Toro figures that for jobs like 
edging, trimming, and snowplowing, 
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the user wants to retain manual con- 
trol of the machine’s movement. 

* Source: Toro Mfg. Corp., 3042 Snell- 
ing Avenue, Minneapolis 6. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Atomic slaves hit mass market: Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co, will pro- 
duce in quantity the delicate mechani- 
cal hands used to manipulate radio- 
active materials by remote control, 
Heretofore, the Master Slave Manipula- 
tors have been custom made on orders 
from governmental and industrial lab- 
oratories. 

. 
A runway material to aid jet takeoffs has 
been developed by Rubarite, Inc., a 
company jointly owned by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, National Lead Co., 
and Bird & Son, Inc. Jetlock is said 
to prevent spilled jet fuel from soften- 
ing the runways. 


. 
Your back gets a break from a specially 
designed foam plastic pillow, says Drive- 
rest Co., 2600 South Walnut St., 
Springfield, Ill. The pillow straps to 
the driver’s seats in an automobile; gives 
you a lift where you need it most on 
long hauis. 

2 
Faster metal quenching is possible with 
Voluta Oil 23, says Shell Oil Co., 50 
West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
The company claims that the oil has a 
high initial cooling rate, yet minimizes 
the dangers of warping, cracking, or 
distortion. 

7 
Better color for margarine is seen as 
result of new coloring agents made by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 11 Bartlett St., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


. 
Small package with a big kick is the 


power actuator being made by New 
Haven Clock & Watch Co., 140 Hamil- 
ton St., New Haven. The actuator is 
said to be more powerful than electrical 
solenoids of the same size, delivers a 
55-lb. punch through 2 stroke of 14 in. 
The actuator can be set off by an elec- 
trical impulse of 80 watts. 

. 
Notes made on master forms by a new 
pencil will not appear on copies turned 
out by Diazo-ty reproducing ma- 
chines. The pencil is made y American 
Lead Pencil Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, 

. 
Synthetic canvas-type covering is said 
to outlast all comparable materials. 
Fellowcraft Engineering Co., Inc., 270 
Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. j., says its 
Herculite will not rot, shrink, nor burn, 
and can be welded to give complete 
waterproofing. 
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THE TREND 








Geneva: A Triumph for the U.S. 


Geneva produced no miracles—no simple solutions 
to the problems of nuclear disarmament and German 
unification. 

The summit meeting (page 25) was a success for 
American diplomacy, nonetheless. It gave the U.S. a 
better chance than it ever had to state its position firmly 
and clearly not only to the Soviet Union but to the 
entire world, That's something that had to be done 
before there could be any real hope of an East-West 
settlement. 

It was Pres, Eisenhower's job to put the U.S. case. 
Considering the nature of the Geneva meeting, he 
could hardly have done it better. He emerged as the 
dominant figure of the conference and, at the same 
time, as a champion of peace throughout the world. 
If there is a “new friendliness in the world,” it was 
largely Eisenhower's doing. 

From beginning to end, Eisenhower operated 
from a basic principle that he had formulated himself: 
“There is no alternative to peace.” He has had a deep 
personal conviction on this point ever since he and a 
few others in Washington first grasped the meaning 
of the H-bomb, This conviction came through in all 
his major statements at Geneva and presumably in his 
personal conversations with Premier Bulganin and 
Marshal Zhukov. 

But another Eisenhower quality came through at 
Geneva—his ability to lay things on the line if need be. 
This quality did not catch the headlines, but it must 
have struck the Soviet leaders just as forcibly as did his 
sincerity about peace. 

Take the way he introduced his dramatic offer of 
mutual aerial inspection. His preface boiled down to 
a warning that the U.S. will have no hesitation about 
continuing the arms race if the Soviet Union wants it 
that way, “The American people,” he said, “are 
determined to maintain and if necessary increase [their] 
armed strength for as long a period as is necessary to 
safeguard peace and to maintain our security.” 

Or take the thrust in his closing statement. It is too 
soon, he said, to tell what Geneva has accomplished. 
That will depend on the Soviet “follow-through.” 


Two Arsenals 


The fact is that Eisenhower was operating at Geneva 
from two positions of strength—one moral and one 
physical. 

It was the moral position that he stressed most, and 
rightly so. But back of this was the strength—economic, 
political, and military—that he and Secy. Dulles 
have so carefully nurtured in the Western world over 
the past two years. 

Thus Eisenhower could, with good conscience, seek 
“the path that will lead to solutions” without even con- 
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sidering concessions that would sacrifice basic Western 
interests or principles. It was up to the Soviet Union, 
he said in so many words, to match his disarmament 
proposals and to meet the West halfway in settling 
the German problem. The West could afford to wait 
until that day came. 

The Soviet delegation had no answer to Eisenhower's 
challenge on disarmament. No doubt that was because 
the Kremlin still is deeply divided on how to meet the 
basic issue of our age. On Germany, it stuck rather 
rigidly to old positions, though not so rigidly that the 
question could not be passed on for negotiation by the 
Foreign Ministers in October. 

The “follow-through” will tell the tale on Soviet in- 
tentions. Eisenhower has made ours perfectly plain. 


Silver: A Sleeping Dog 

A bill to repeal the Silver Purchase Act has generated 
some one-sided arguments in hearings before a Senate 
Banking & Currency subcommittee. Present legislation 
requires the Treasury to buy all newly mined domestic 
silver at 904¢ per ounce, which is about 5¢ above the 
world average. The U.S, purchased some 356-million 
ounces last year. 

On economic grounds there is no doubt that sup- 
porters of repeal have all the arguments. Prof. Lester 
Chandler of Princeton, for example, could not be dis- 
puted when he described the silver purchase program 
as a naked handout. He called it unnecessary and un- 
economic because “men work hard and use up capital 
goods and supplies in order to mine and refine silver 
that adds nothing to the soundness of our monetary 
system, and the silver so used is not available for other 

Prof. Chandler's arguments are unanswerable on eco- 
nomic grounds; but silver has long ceased to be an eco- 
nomic question, It is a purely political question and 
the politics are exceedingly simple. There are, or used to 
be, 14 senators in the U.S. Senate at all times who can 
be counted up to “do something for silver.” 

In the past that powerful block of votes has been 
available for every unsound, inflationary, and _hare- 
brained scheme that could be produced, the only price 
being some additional votes “for silver.” 

The silver purchase scheme has kept the “silver” sena- 
tors quiescent for more than twenty years, a miracle 
that has been accomplished without costing the tax- 
payers a cent. The Treasury reimburses itself for the cost 
of the silver purchased by issuing silver certificates, an 
inflationary process of infinite mildness. 

Let the economists and monetary phil leave 
barra alone. Silver is a sleeping dog that should 

ie, 
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From 12 aluminum extrusions... 
2000 variations of this truck 


Simplified inventory, lower manufacturing costs . . . and 
a better product. That’s what one industrial hand truck 
manufacturer gained by designing his entire line around 
custom-designed Harvey Aluminum Extrusions. Just 12 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 

















HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
PRODUCTION Harvey does all three as 


RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 


pecial extrusions, press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tubes, impact extrusion 


related products. Also s 





basic, interchangeable shapes make up all the frames, 
sides, drawbars, and other parts for over 2,000 truck 
variations. And thanks to aluminum, a 100-pound truck 


carries a ton easily and safely 


“Aluminum Extrusions” contains a wealth 
of ideas on helping your profit picture and 
starting your sales rising. Send for a copy 
today MAnd stress the quality of your 
product with Harvey's national merchan- 


dising tags or labels 





@ leading independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, 


aluminum screw machine products and 


imilar products in alloy steel and titanium on application 





Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = =-:: 


Wid 





- 

‘ 

: 

Company does not manufacture these $ 
the Geon resin for the extrusion 


Folding doot hinge 


| — "S a newtype of accordion-fold free operation are Geon's contributions Geon, please write Dept, J-8, B. F Goodrich 


door which gives you the beauty of to a good idea Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
true wood paneling with hinge action of , 1 ; , . Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
: This folding door idea may spark a new . 
flexible, durable extruded strips of Geon , ; ; chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Saies development or product improve ; 
polyvinyl. These doors can be made in , 


ment for you. Extruded and molde | parts 
sizes large enough to give you that extra 
s . made of Geon vinyl are use 
room. They have no floor track and travel ' , : 
ways wire ana’ cable insulation auto 

quietly on overhead wheels , : , 
and retrigerator gasketing. tovs and 





The doors come in a choice of custom garden hose. Many more uses are possible 
woods or painted standard finishes and and practical, Geon ersatile—it can be 
the Geon vinyl! strips match or contrast made rigid or flexible, clear or colored 
as desired. Lifetime flexibility and trouble- For helptul technical information about 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





